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HE charafter of Mr Apvizon, and his wii. j 
tings, for juſtneſs of thought, ſtrength of 
reaſoning, and purity of ſtyle, jy too well eſtabliſhed 
to need a recommendation; but their greateſt orna- 
ment, and that which gives a luſtre to all the reſt, 
is his appearing throughout a zealous advocate for 
virtue and religion againſt profaneneſs and infidelity 
And becauſe his excellent diſcourſes upon thoſe 
are by that means not ſo generally known and read 
as they deſerve, it was judged to de no unſeaſonable 
ſervice to religion at this time to move the Book. _ 
ſeller to publiſh them together, in a diſtin& volume, 
in hopes that the politeneſs. and beauty peculiar to 
Mr Apprson's writings would make their way to 
perſons of a ſuperior character, and a more liberal 
education; and that, as they come from the hands 
of 4 ayman, they may be the more readily received 
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„ elne 
and they hywen 5. mea; Mx Boyle,” Mr Locke, 
Sir Iſaae Newton, and Mr Addiſon ; who, modeſtly 
| ſpeaking, were as good Winke * reaſonerʒ as 
the-beſt among the ſceptics and infidels at this day. 
Some of them might have their particolar. opinions 
about this ot that point in Chriſtianity, which wilt 
be the caſe as long as men are men ; hut the thing 
here inſiſted on is, that they were aCcyrate reaſoners, 
and at the ſame time firm believers. i 
Mr Boyle, the moſt exatt ſearcher into the works 
of nature that any age has known, and who faw 
atheiſm and infidelity beginaing to ſhew then ſelves 
in the looſe and voluptuous reign of King Charles 
II. purſued his philoſophical inquiries with religjous 
views, to eſtabliſh; the minds of men in a fit be. 
ef and thorough ſenſe of the infinite power agd 
— of the great Creator, | 
© This account we have from one wh 

Dr. Burnete yas iotimately acquainted with 
Lift, .* 22. and preached his funeral ſermon; * * 

appeared to thoſe who converſeduith 
him in his inquries into nature, that his main, 
in that (on which, as he bad bis own. exe nd 
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conſt ſo he took care to put others often i in * 
minds was to raiſe in, bimſelf and others vaſter | 5 
thoughts — 8 plory, and of the vil. i 
dom. and This "was lo deep in . 


bis thoughts, that? — — BL the article of his 
will, which-relates to that ihuſtrious body, the Ro- 
val Society, in theſe wards: Wiſhing chem a happy 
ſucceſs in their Jaudable attempts to diſcover the 
true nature of the works of God and prayir 2 that 
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they?" mid] All ether 
may cordially refer, 2 roy or to the glory 
of the great Author of and do the comfort 


of mankind” The fame perſon alſo ſpedks thus of 


God of heaven and earth that ever I obferved 
in any perſon. © The very game of God was never 
monk iy Mi COLT nds 
ſtop in his diſcourſe.” © (2 25-88 


whole courſe of bis life, he fays, I might 57. f , 
here crllang © the whole tribe" of Liver: 5dr. 9 
Nr the uſefulneſs, as well as 
r the Chriſtian 1 
that was entirely dedicated to . | 
Aainſt the Atheiſts he wrote his Free” 


K. 


ture, which are only produced by the infinite power 

and wiſdom. of God); and alfo bis Bfay 2 r fi- 

tal Cauſes of Things Natural, to ſhew 

things in nature were made and contrived, * 

order, and every thing n « end 

uſe, by an all-« iſe Creator. ' in it mu” 
Againſt the Deiſts be wrote a — things 


r e 


reaſon, (becauſe above the reach of ont 
ing, are not therefore to be thought unreaſonable- = 
decauſe we cannot comprehend themy-fince:they = 
e ogy, ee — + 
* r 2dr! 
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bim: * He had the profoundeſt venerutiom for the 


And of the ftrickneſfs and exemplarineſs of this ; 


o the. received Notion of Nature, — . 
pernicious principle of afcribing effects tio nas 


above reaſon ;- in which he makes it that 
—— —— 
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oy Taye — great 
others to do the ſame, but 


on purpoſe to defend the ſcripture ſtyle, and 
42 Soſwer all the, obiectiona which profane and ir- 
E 1292 
morality,. conſidereci as a 
ka pi Nn. 3 


neral fermon : © He was at the gharge 
oof the tranflation and impreſſion of the New Tefla- 
ment into the Malayan language, wich he ſent 


over all the Eat-Indies. He gave a gable, raward 
N t tranſlated Gratius s ĩnonuimpatable oo 
ruth of the Chriflian Religion into. Ara- 


. bic; and was at the charge of a whole i 

; Which he took care to order to be diſtributed in all 
"the countries where. that language is underſtand. 
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* 
of the New Tettament in te" e 
but the company t pt it become them to . 

ene fo ſuffered kum 
Life, P. 35. to give a large ſhare towards Ir 
was at ſeven hundred pounds pounds — the | 
edition of the Iriſh Bible, which he ordered to be 
diſtributed in Irelard; and he contributed 


largely 
both to the imprefſigns of the Welſh idle, and 1 


the Iriſh Bible in Scotland. He gave; during 
life, three hundred poundsto' advance the deſign of | 
prop gating the Chriſtian religion in America; and 
2s ſoon as be heard that. the Eaft-India Company 
were entertaining propoſitions for the like deſign 
in the Eaſt; be preſently ſent an hundred pou 
for a beginning and an example, but intended t 
carry it much farther, when. it ſhould be ſer on foot - 
to purpoſe, He had deſigned, though ſome acct. 
dents did, upon great conſiderations, divert him 
from ſettling it during his life, but not from arder- 
ing it by his will, that a liberal provifion ſhould be 
made for one who ſhould, in a very few well. digei- 
ted ſermons, every year, fer forth the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion' in general, without deſcending 
to the ſubdiviſions amongſt Chriftians; and who 
ſhould be changed every third year, that ſo the no- 
ble ſtudy and employment might paſs t h many y 
hands, by which nean many might b. . 
S 
his he 
into holy orders: r 3 
him againſt it was, "that he believed” he might in 
r 
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contin: avian, © St} 17%} £4 
ee with relatiba' 16 be — Alert. 37. 
ces thoſt'of fing his own fo "pave him u he 
ught, 2 mote unfuſpected anthority in writing 
or acting on that fide. He knew the profane crew 
N themſelves againſt all that wa aid by" men 
„ e was their trade, 
they were paid for it; he hoped therefore 
— he might have the more influence the lefs he 
Hired in the of the church.” | 


Mr Locke, whbſc accurate talent in I 


much otlebrated, even by the ſeepticy and infidels 
een, Mich, Biwed bis zeal for Obeſity, firſt, 
in his riGle age, by publiſhing a Meotirſe on pur- 
FF 
th be'the promiſed Mefati; and, after cht, 
dd of his Tife, by x very judicious com- 
"mentary apc er of beet of Sr Pat: * 
He ſpeaks bf the Mrxactes wrought boar 
Savioyr and his apoſtles: in the ſtrongeſt 
boch "as facts unexceptionably true, and ab the 
_ cleireft evidences of a divine . 
Reaſonableneſr ſion. His words are theſes: e 
"Ore f. 256. endes of cup Seb 


From heaven is fo great, in the auld uf U d. | 
people (vieh the 


"cles he did before all forts f 


Seine pt@vidence and wiſdom bad fo ordered, that 
they never were nor Eonld be denied by any of the 
oor ing oppolers of Chriſtianity that whnit he 
| delivered” cannot but” be received as 
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be ſent his apdſſtles. amongſt the natiallſy accom- 
panied with miracles; any ers ag | 
fo frequently, and. before ſo. many , witneſſes of all 
forts in broad day-light, that, as I have' often oh- 
ſcrved, the enemies of Chriſtianity have never dared 
o deny them; no not Julian himſelf who neither 
wanted {kill nor power to inquire into the truth; nor 
would have failed to have proclaimed and expaſed it, 
if he could have detected any, falſehood in the hiſtogy - 
of the goſpel, or found the leaſt ground to queſtion the 
matter of fact publiſhed by Chrift and his apoſtles. 
The number and evidence of the miracles done by our 
Saviour and his followers, by the power and force of 
truth, bore. down this mighty and accompliſhed em- 
- peror, and all his parts in his own dominions, He durfſt 
not deny ſo plain matter of fact; which being grant 
ed, the truth of out Saviour's doctrine and miſſon 
una voidably follows, notwithſtanding whatſoever 
artful ſuggeſtions his wit could invent, or malice 
ſhould offer to the contrary. 

To thoſe who aſk, + What need was there of a 
Sayiour ? what advantage have we by Jem Chriſt?” 
Mr Locke replies, It is enough to 

juſtiſy the fitgeſs af any thing to be . 255. 
done by reſolying it into the wiſdom of God, who 
has done it; whereof our narrow underſtandings 
and ſhart views max utterly incapacitate ua tau. 
We know live. of this "viſible, aud pothing at . 
of the ſtatę of that intellectual world (wherein. ae 
infinite. numbers and degrees of ſpirits out of the 
reach of our ken or gueſs), and therefore know nt 
what tranains che were bern God apd 9p 


r en 


" *"if | FPEELFACE 
. © referetics to bis kingdoln. We know 
. t what need there was to fer up a Hrad and a 
Chieftain in oppbſition to THz ni, or THIS 
worry Thr Face of THE POWER OF THE 
Art, c. whereof there are more than obſcure in 
timations in ſcriptures. And we ſhall take too 
much upon ns; if we ſhould call God's wiſdom or 
Providence to account, and pertly condemn for 
needle ſs r 
derſtanding cannot account for.“ And Toid 
then ſhews at large the neceſſny there 5 
was oſ the goſpel revelation, to deliyer the 8 
world from the miſerable ſtate of dark neſs and 2 67. 
ignorance that mankind were in, 1. As to 264. 
the true knowledge of God, 2 As to the 
worſhip to be pai 
to be performed to him, To which be adds 
the mighty aids and encouragements tu the 28 
xerformance of our duty, 1. From the aſſur- 
ance the goſpel gives of future rewards and 
puniſhments; and, 2. From the prone + + 
of the Spirit of God to direct and affift us. 
The holy ſcriptures are every where mentioned 
by him with the greateſt reverence,” He culls them 
Kren to the Holy Books, the Sacred Text, 
Holy Writ, and Divine Revelation; 
nen. and exhorts Chriftiats . to-betaky 
Thad ' "theantvetir end to the ſtudy of 
P 24+ the way to ſalvation in thoſe holy 
writings wherein God his revealed it from heaven, 
atid 'propoſet it to the world; ſeeking our retigion 


where we are ture it is in truth to be ſound, com. 
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him, 3. As to the duties 2b. 
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year before his death to one who | 1 
aſked this queſtion, 2 
ſureſt way, for a young Gentleman to attain to a 
true knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, in the full 
and juſt extent of it?” his anſwer is, Let him 
ſtudy the holy ſcripture eſpecially the New. Teſta- 
ment. Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. Tt has God for its Author ; ſalvation. for jts 
end; and truth, without any mixture of error, for 
its matter.” A direction that was co. 

pied from his own ice, in the 2b: Nerk, 
latter part of. bis life, and after bis F. 
retirement from buſineſs; when for ſourteen or 
fifteen years, he applied bimſelf eſpecially to the 
ſtudy of the holy Scriptures, and employed the laſt 
years of his life hardly in any thing, elſe. He was 
never weary of admiring the great views. of that 


—— and the juſt relation of all its parta. 


every day made diſcoveries in it, that n 
—— cauſe of admi ration 
Of St. Paul in particular. upon (event of ebe 


epiſtles he drew up a moſt uſeful commentary, he 
fays; * That he was miraculouſly Comment. g. 16 


called to the miniftry of the goi- 

pel, and dec lsst to be a choſen veſſel En That 
he had the whole doctrine of the goſpel from God 
br immediate revelation: That for bis informa. 
tion in the Chriſtian and the my ſteries 
and depths of the di of God, by Jeſus 


Cant, Ged bin tad cee e ta be his 


tual,” 982 rok ro. 
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1 Father of 
light — re » er 
his reaſonings aud inferences, is the only ſafe guide: 
far the right underſtanding of him, under the Spirit 
of. God, that directed theſe 2 p. 17. 
And the death of this great man 
| Poſth. 28 was agreeable to his life; far we are 
. 1 informed by one who Was wite um 

when he died, and had lived in the ſame family for 
| feven years before, that the day 
| Ln mugs before his death; he particularly ex- 
| | horted all about him. to read the holy ſcriptures : 
That be defired to be. remembered by them at even- 

- ing prayers; and being told, that if be would, the 
| whole family ſhould come and pray by him in his 
chamber, be anſwered, he ſhould; be very glad ta 
hape it ſo, if it would not give too much trouble: 
That an occaſion offering to ſpeak of the goodneſs 4 
| of God, be eſpecially exalted the love which God u. 
| tþewed to man, in juſtifying him by. ſaith, in Jeſus 
Cihrift; ang returned God thanks in particular fag... 
having called. bin tothe knowledge A ut 
Savigur.. p 
r About tro monghe,.. before his Wer: 

death he drew up r * 
F tlemen (u bo aſterwardi diſtinguiſhed 
pimſelf b &, very» different; way. of, thinking and 
writing), and left this. dire&tion' upon it, „To be, thi 
delivered to bim after deceaſe. In it are-theſe Wh 
remarkable Words, e bfe is a ſcene uf vanity +. | 
FF 
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tion, but in the conſeionfneſs of doing WAL," and! | 
in the hopes of another life. © This is bet I can 
ſay upon experience, and what you will find to de 
true, when you came tom uke up the account,” - 
Sit Iſaac Newton, univerſally acknowledged to 
be the ableſt philoſopher and mathematician that 
this or perhaps any other nation bas produced, is 
alſo well known . bern # firm believer, and 
a ſerious Chriftian. His difcoveries concerning 
the framt und ſy ſtem of the univerſe were applied 
by him, a4 Mr Bovie's inquiries into nature had 
0 been, 0 demonſtrate, againſt Atheiſts of all kinds, 
N the deing ot a God, and illuſtrate his power and 
wiſdom in the creation of the world. Of which a 
| better account cannot be given, than, in the words 
of an ingenious perſon who has been much conver- 
i WW fant in his philoſophical writings : u, Ss 
»» Wc At pn his mathematical SE - — 
4 Wprinciptes er natural philoſophy be p. 405. 5 5 
„bas given ' us his thoughts concerning 
p the Deity, wherein he firſt obferves, that the ſimili· 
dude found in all parts of the uuiverſe, makes it 
\1- Wundonbred that the whole is governed by one fu.” & 
eme Being, to whom the original is owing of the 
1 Wrame of nature, Wen evidently is the effect af 
» boice and He then proceeds briefly; tg 
Nite the best | notions concerning God, 
— 8 
ime otherwife than as neceſſarily 9 
& therefore, on whom all others depend, muſt 
ermainly ' exiſt by the fame neteſfity o y of nam; 
onſequently wherever ſpace and time 35 
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W PREFACE.” 
there God muſt alſo be, And: as it appears impoſ. 
fible to us that ſpace ſhould be limited, or that 
time ſhogld have bad a beginoiag, the: Deity — 
be both immenſe and eternal. | 

This great man applied himſelf, whbehe mot 
attention, to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and 
conſidered the ſeveral parts of them with an un- 
common exactneſs; particularly, as to the order 
of time, and the ſeries of ies and events re- 
lating to the Mefhab. Upon which head he left 
bebind him an elaborate diſcourſe, to prove, that 
the famous prophecy of Daniel's weeks, which has 
been ſo induſtriouſly perverted by the Deiſts of our 
times, was an expreſs proplicny of thei naming of 
the Meſſiah, and fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt. ' 

Mx Addiſon, ſo deſervedly celebrated for an un- 
common accuracy in thinking and reaſoning, bas 
given abundant proof of his firm belief of Chrifs 
tianity, and his zeal againſt infidels of all kinds, in 
the writings that are here publiſhed : of which it 
— ts > greet pan * 
his own compoſitions. 140 plat 
mention not theſe great names, nor the t. 
monies they have given of their firm belief of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, as if the evidences of our res? 
ligiou were to be finally refoived into human autho · 
ry, or tried in any other wa thin by the koown 
and — — 2 reaſon; * * 
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PREFACE: 


2. The remembrance'of this will alſo be a means, 
on one hand, to hinder well-meaning people from 
being miſled by the vain boaſts of our modern pre- 
tenders to reaſon ; and, om the other hand, to check 
the. inclination of the wicked and vicious to be 
miſled, when both of them have before: their eyes 
ſuch treſh and eminent inſtances of ſound reaſon- 
err e ANI 

the ſame mind. 

3- Further, As theſe were perſome generally 
— fs ot and goodneſs, and notwith» 
ſtanding their high  attainments, remarkable for 
their. modeſty and humility ; their examples ſhew 
us, that a firong aud clear reaſon naturally leads to 
3 eas winrar iy 50 
influences uf vice or pride. "TH Wig 
a A rhey-anei af lapwinny.: thaw & 
no room for the enemies of revealed: religon, to 
_—_— yy intereſt, or ſecu- 

hr conſiderations of any kind. 22 | 
has really no weight, when urged againſt the wris: 
tings of the clergy in defence of revelation, fiage! 
they do nat defire to be truſted upon their n 
authority, but upon the reaſons. they "offer; and 
lau yers and phyſicians. are not leſs truſted, becauſe 
hey live by their profeſſions; but it is a ſuggeſtion | 
hat eaſily takes hold of weak minds, and eſpecially: 

. 
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xvi 
caught by them. And, confidering the diligence 
of the adverſary in making proſelytes, and draw ing 


men from the faith of Chriſt; equal. diligence is 
required of thoſe who are to maiutain that 


not only to leave 1 
colour or pretence for their infidelity. 


| The following diſcourſes, except 
the Eyidences of the Chriſtian r en e atl 


publiſhed in ſeperate papers and 
afterwards collected into — with” — Tr 
eg = the rnd af any WF em, pr 
out the writers, Mr. Addiſon's: are there diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome one of the lettets of the . word 
CL1O; and the fame marks of diſtinctias are here 
continued; as are alſo the reſt, where. 3 
ae of the diſcenrie. 
+ In thoſe volumes they ſtend according to the 
order of time in which they were at firſt 
publiched, without any copac&ion. 28 tu the matiery. 
contained in them; but here, the ſeveral diſcourſes 
dn the ſame ſubject, which lie diiperſed in thaſt 
papers, ars reduced to their proper heads, ang, pllt- 
into one view, that the whole may beymore: ages. 
larly read, aud each n 
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Per viſhed that the enemies of religion 
would at leaſt bring themſelves to apprehend its 
nature before they, oppoſed its authority. Did religion 
make its boaſt of beholding God with a clear and per- 
fect view, and of poſſeſſing him without a covering 
or yell, the argument would bear fome colour, when 
men ſhauld allege, that none of the things about them 
do indeed afford this pretended. evidence, and this 
degree of light. But fince religion, or- the contrary 
men as in a ſtate of darkneſs, and of eſtrange- 
ment from God; fince it affirms him to have with» 
drawn himſelf from theirdiſcovery, and to havechoſen, 
in his word, the very ſtile and appellation of Deus 
abſconditus; laſtly, ſince it employs itſelf alike, in 
eſtabliſbing theſe two maxims, that God has left im 
his church certain characters of himſelf, by which they 
who fincerely ſeek him (hall not fail of a ſenſible con- 
viction: and yet. that he bas, at the ſame time, ſo fat 
ſhaded and obſcured theſe characters as to render them 
' impercemtible to thoſo who do not ſeek him with their 
whole heart; what advantage is it to men who r- 
ſeſa themſelves negligent in the ſearch of trumby to 
complain ſo frequently that nothing reveals. and dif» 
plays it to them? For this very obſcurity under which 
they labour, and which they make an ION 1 
gaivlt the church, does itſelf evince one of the two 
grand points which the church maintains, (without 
affc&ting the other); and is fo far from overthrowing 
its doctrines, as to lend them a maniteſt confirmation 
. 
If they. would give their ohjectious any ſtrength, 
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1 be excuſed, 1 
from not telling fach men (what 1 have 


actiona, or defigns, ought to bend ſo very 1 N 


m view, which 
X Thus is it our * 
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principal duty, to get light into à ſubject on which 
- our „ And therefore, in the 
number of wavering and unſatisficd. men, I make the 
greateſt differencoimaginable between thaſe who labour 
with all their force to obtain inſtrucon, and thoſe 
who live without giving tbemſelves any trouble, or 
fo much as any thought, in this affair. 
© I cannot but be touched with a hearty compaſſion 
for thaſe who ſincerely groau under this diſſatisfaction; 
who look upon it as the greateſt of misfortunes, and 
who ſpare no pairs to deliver themſelves from it, hy 
making theſe reſearches their chief employment and 
- moſt ſerious ſſudy. But as for thoſe who paſs their 

life without refleQing on its iſſue, aud who, for this 
reaſon alone, becauſe: they find. not- in thenrſelves a 
convincing teſtimony, refuſe to ſeek it elſewhere, and 
to examine to the bottom, whether: the opinion pro- 
poſed be ſuch as we are wont to entertain by populas 

innplicity and credulity, or ſuch as .though. obſcary 

in i:felf, yet is built on ſolid and immoveable founder 
Tian I confider them after quite another mauners 
The careleſſneſa which they betray in un affair where 
tHGr perſon, their intereſt, their whole eternity ig 
embarked, rather provokes my reſentment than engages 
my pity; nay, it ſtrikes me with nn,, 

1 ; it is a monſter to myappreberfion. 

iritual and rapturous devotiom, nd comrary, 
I affixm, that the love of ueſtives, the intereſt of 


to ſee thus fer, is nat db cuceed · the ſphere of uure- 
fined, uneducated maus. 


— „ Derr 
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| e ond is productive of true con- 
ent ment; that dur pfeaſures are vain and ſug itive, our 
roubles imutherable and perpetual; and that after ally 
death, ' which Threatens us every moment; muſt, in 
compaſs of a few I 
put us into the eternal condition of bappineſi, of 
miſery, or nothing. Between us and theſe three 
great periods, or ſtates, n barrier is interpoſed but 
fe, the moſt brittle thing in all nature; — 
eſs of he tvenfbeing certaialy not deſigned for thoſe 
who doubt whether they have an immortal part to 
enjoy it, ſuch perſons have nothing left but the miſo- 
rable chance of annihilation, or of hell. 
There is not any reflection which can have more 
rea hey than this, as there is none which has greater 
terror. Let us ſet the braveſt tace on uur condition, 
and play the heroes as artfully as we can, yet fee 
here the Hye which 22 rhe — e 
tarttr? 42.0 
Tin be vain for" men to turn aide: their thoughts 
— this eterfity which awaits them, as if they wem 

to deſtroy it, by denying i a place in their ina 
gilidion. It ſubſiſts in ſpite of them; it advancetls 
undbferved: and death, which'is to draw the curtain 
from it, will, in a mort time, infattibly reduce hem 
to the dreadful neceſſity of bing for ever 
— 6 

We bav b ae moſt aſhightivg cove 
ſequence, -atid' which ww» emertain” may be 
well eſtecmed the molt grievous of mjsfortuncs; but, 
at the ſame time, it is our iodifpenſable. duty not $0 
lie undet it without ſtraggling for deliverance. . 
He then who doubts, und yet fſecks not 
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> clear up mydqubts; but I ſhall not 
pains, nor flir one foot in the ſearch o 


42 cargell, 'tis.n they fo religite to have fo un- 
op is of ſo kttle danger, that ir ſerves to il- 


my future condition. ©: | / 


rake a minute's 
nal iſſue of 
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or deſpair, for the Joſs of employment. or. for 


P nate | 
ther ſentence of death. is him, who is 
one hour's ſpace 
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WF 
Fot the main ſcepe of Chriftign faith is to eſtahliſh- 


theſe two principles, the corruption of..nature; and: 
the redemption 2 And theſe. oppaſers, 
if they are of no 


the.truth 
r 
are, at leaſt, ad mirahly uſeful in ſhewing the 
af nature, by ſo ———— 
Nothing is ſo- important to any man as bi own 
eſtate and condition; nothing ſs great, ſo amazing, 
as. eternity. It we find perſons indifferent 
to the loſs of their „and to the danger of end- 
— fy > 1h that this temper ſhould be 
They are quite other men in all other re- 
— they lar the ſmalleſt inconveniences; they 
E approach, and feel them if they r. 
rive; and hap ors days aud nights in-chagrins 
if 
imaginary blemiſli-in his honaur,” is the. very 7 | 
mortal who knows that be muſt loſe all by 
and yet remains without diſquiet, reſentment ar e 
tion. This wonderful inſenſibility with 8 
things of the moſt fatal conſequence, in * 
aicely ſenſible of the ineaneſt trifles, is an 
prochgyy © an tinge eee 


infatuation. 


lowed but to inform himſelf con- 
cerning it, aud that one 3 have 
paſſed, to obtain ita reyerſe, would act contrary to 
nature and ſenſe, Meuld he. mabe uſe of this hour not 
to procure information, but to purſue his yanity or 
ſports - ann 
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itely ſurpaſs the bare 
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departed from binuſelf, : 


with 


Acer all; it is r00 binde, thas tran tins fo 


And; is it not therefore the 


 obrained an abſolate certainty that there was no 


ar after death, but of falling inte nothing; ought. 
this to be the ſubject rather of 


ty ? 


de blinducfs of thoſe wiis utterly forbear to ſeck him, 
y@ ae 
kr declined from 
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| -xxvi INTRODUCTION. 6 1 
| the herd to be of this latter Rind, falſe protenders ta 
| Infidelity, and mere hypoerſtes in atheiſm. There 
are perſons whom we have heard declare that the 
nteel way of the world conſiſts in thus acting the 
bravo This is that which they term"throwing! bf 
yoke, and which the greater number of them pro- 
feſs, not ſo much out of opinion, as out of gallantry 
and complaiſance. 1 72 2 2 N 
Tet, if they have the ſeaſt reſerve of common 
ſenſe, it will not be diſficult to make them apprehend, 
how miſerably they abuſe themſelves, by laying: fo 
falſe a foundation of applauſe and eſteem. For this 
is not the way to raiſe a character, even with. world. W 
ly men, who as they are able to paſs a ſhrewd judg- 
ment on things, fo they eaſily diſcern, that the only. 
method of ſucceeding in gur temporal affairs is tu ap. 
prove ourſelves honeſt, faithful, prudent, and capable: 
of advancing the intereſt of our friends; becauſe men 
naturally love nothing but that which ſome way cond? 
tributes to their uſe and benefit. But now what hes: 
nest can we any way derive from hearing a man 
confeſs, that he has caſed himſelf of the hurdew u 
religion ; that he believes no God, as the wine and 
inſpector of bis conduct; that he confiders'--haqafelf 
as abſolute maſter of What be does, and accountable 
: it only to his "own wind? Will be fancy that 
a ſhait be hence induced to repoſe a yttater degree 
of ebnkidence in him Hereaftery'opſto: depend en hi 
| comfurt, Bis Av ice or affiftance>w the neceflities of 
life? Can he imagine us 0 take any great delight-- , 
or complacency, when he tells us, that he doubts: 
wherhcr our very fou be uny thing mare than > lit- 
tle wind and ſmoke; 'nayy-when be tells it us, with- * 
ail air of aſſurance, aud voice tliat tellifies the cong” 
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tentment of his heart? Js this a thing to be ſp 
with pleaſantry ? or ought, it not rather to. be la- 
mented with the deepeſt ſadneſs as the "moſt melan- 
cholic reflection that can ſtrike our thoughts! ! 
It they would compole themſelves to ſerious con- 
ſide ration, they. muſt perceive, the method in which 
they are engaged to be ſo very ill choſen, ſo repug- 
nant to gentility, and ſo remote even from that 
air and grace which they purſue, that, on the contra- 
ry, nothing can more effectually expoſe them to the 
contempt and averſion of ne 
for perſons detective in parts and judgment- f 
Winde=d ſhould ve demand from them an account of their 
ſentiments, and of the reaſons. which they have to 
ntertain this ſuſpicion in religious matters, what they 
offered would appear ſo miſerably weak and rrifling,. 
rather to confirm us in our belief. This u 26 - 
more than what one of their own frateruity told 
hem with great ſmartneſa, on ſuch an occaſion, If 
you continue (ſays he) to diſpute at this rate you. 
nlallibly make me a Chriſtian- And the Gentleman 
vas in che right: for who would not tremble to find = 
imſelf embarked in the ſame cauſe with fo ferlorn, 
o deſpicable companions. 
Aud thus it is evident, that they who wear no 
we than the outward maſk of theſe principles are 
he wölt unlagpy counterfeits in che world ; in ag, 
ich as they are obliged to put a continual fares 
nd conſtraint on their genius, only thats may 
Fender themſelves the molt het ee — 
iving. ; i 
If they are heartily and fincerely troubled at their 
it of: light, let them not diſſemble the diſcaſe. 
Buck 0 for . 
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_ thing betrays ſo much weakneſs of foul, az not to 
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being truly ſenſible of their miſery, 
y defire to be reſcued from it, it is to 
afford our labour and 


their own care, that 
44 . and 


it requires all the charity of the zeligion which they 
deſpiſe, nat to deſpiſe them to ſuch a degree, as even 

to abandop them to their own folly. But fince the 

ſame religion obliges us to conſider them, while they 
remain in this life, as ii ble of God's enlighten- 

ing grace; and to acknowl: nh Syd ren 
that, in the courſe” of a ſew days, they may be re- 
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pleniſhed with »» fuller meaſure of faith than we now 
en joy, and we | ourfebvesy/bn the other ſide fall into 
' the depths of their preſent blindneſs zhd miſery'; we 
ought to do ſor them what we defire ſhould be done 
to us in their caſe, to intreat them that they would - 
take pity on themſel ves, and would, at leaſt, advance 
a ſtep or two forward, if perchance they may come 
into the light. For which end it is wiſhed, — -4 
would employ, in the peruſal of this piece, ſome few 
of theſe hours which they ſpend ſo unprofitably in 
other purſuits. "Tis polkble they may gain fome- 
what by the reading; at leaſt they cannot be great 
loſers. Bat if any ſhall apply themſelves to it, with 
perfect ſincerity, and with an unfeigned deſire of knov A 
who Y ing the truth, I deſpair not of their-ſatisfaction, or of 
hey WF their being convinced by ſo many proofs of uy divine 
religion as they will here find laid together.” | 
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EVIDEN CES 


Or THE 


ceHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
* SECT. I. 
5 I. General diviſon of the llowing diſcour "4 
18 with regard ER a Jewiſh au _ 425 
mention particulars relating to our Saviour. 
II. Not probable that any ſuch ſhould be. men- 
31 tioned by Pagan writers who lived at the ſame 
time, froin the nature of ſuch tranſactions, 
. III. Eſpecially when related by the Fews. 
IV. 425 beard at a diftance b who pre- 
tended to as great miracles f as 3 
V. Beſides, that no Pagan | writers of tbat age 
lived in Judea, or its confines. 
I. And becauſe many books of that age are. loſt. 
U * An inſtance of one record proved to be au- 
thentic. 


MII. A ſecond record of lane, th b not 
undonbted, auth ority. pr ide | 
| 1 I may lay before you a full Nate or 
dhe ſubject under our confideration and 
odiſe the ſeveral particulars that L touched upon 
n — you, I ſhall firſt take notice of ſuch 
Pagan authors as have given their teſtimony 
iſtory of cur Saviour; reduce theſe — 
deir | Gps —_— oe * what authority their 


Secondly, 1 ſhall take 
— authors is the fone ht. 


IT. There are many reaſons why you ſhould not 
# Theauthor did not live to write this ſccond part, 
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expect that matters of ſuch a . <a ſhould 


thoſe who lived before his diſtiples had 
appeared among them, and aſcertamed''the report 
which had gone abread concerning x life ſo full of 
miracles. 2 
Sappoſing ſuch. things had happended at this day 
in Switzerland, or among the Griſons, who make a 
figure in Europe than Judea did in the Raman 
— — believed by thef 
who live at a great diſtance from them? or would any 
certain account of them be tranſmitted into foreign 
countries, within fo ſhort a of time 2s that of 
our Saviour's public miniſtry ? Such kinds of news, - 
though never ſo true, ſeldom gain credit, till ſome 
time after they are tranſated, and expoſed to the ex- 
amination of the curious, who, by laying together 
circumſtances, atteſtations, and characters of rhoſe 
who are concerned in them, either receive or reject 
what at firſt none but eye-witneſſes could abi 
believe or diſbelieve. Tn a caſe of this fort; it was 
natural for men of ſenſe 1 
whole account as fabulous: or, at fartheſt, tou 
their belief of it, until ng 
their full light. n 6 * 
III. Belides, the | for 
ſuperſtitions diffcrear from all the  religibns of the 
Pagain world, but in a particular manner ridiculed 
for being a credulons people : ſo that whatever reports 
of ſuck ' a- natute came out of that country, were 
r eee eee 
and improbhable. 
IV. er ue dune hs the ue 
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2 
apparitiona, and local 
— among the Heathens, made them leſs atten- 


dive to ſuch news from Judea, till they had time to 


conſider the nature, the occaſion, and the end of our 
Savious's miracles, and were awakened by many fur- 
priſing events, to allow them any conſideration at all. 

V. We ate indeed told by St Matthey that the 
ſame of our Saviour, during bis life, went through- 
out all Syria; and that there. followed him great 


times and places, we might ba 
ſeem in them ſore account of thoſe wonderlul 


are come down to our times! In LEY 
hundred: years from our Saviour's birth, when there 
— 7 n multitude of writers of all kinds, bow 

is the number of authors that have made their 
way to the preſent age. 

VII. ee record, and that the 
zutbentis record, we are pretty ſure is 
1 mean the account ſent by the governor of 
under whom our Savigur was ged, condemned, 
and crucified. It was the. in the Roman 
Empire, as it is to this day; in alf the governments 
of the world, for the prefects and viceroys of diſtant 


Provinces, * ſovereign « ſummary 


34 PVIDENCES OF: THE 
relation of every thing remarkable in their adihini. I thi: 
ſtration. That Pontius Pilate, in his account, woutd I me! 
have touched on 16 extraordinary an event in Judea, his 
is not to be doubted: and that he actually did, we we. 
- Tearn from Juſtin Martyr, who lived about à hundred £ <" 
years after our Saviour's death, reſided, made con- Up 
verts, and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, where he fin- 
was engaged with philoſophers, and in a particular rel 
manner with Creſcens the Cynic, who could eafily an 
have detected, and would not fail to have expoſed If 
him, had he quoted a record not in being, or made lit 
any falſe citation out of it. Would the great 
logiſt have challenged Creſcens to diſpute the Tauſe 
of Chriſtianity with him before the Romar ſenate, 
had he forged ſuch an evidence? Or would Crefcens 
bav= refuſed the challenge, could he have triumphed 
over him in the detection of ſuch a forgery? To 
which we muft add, that the apology winch appeals 
to this record, was preſented to a learned emperor, 
and to the whole body of the Roman ſenate. This 
father, in his apology, ſpeaking of the death and 
ſuffering of our Saviour, refers the emperor for the 
truth of what he ſays to the acts of Pontius Pilste 
which 1 have here mentioned. Tertullian, who wrote 
his apology about fifry years after Juſtin, doubdleſs 
referred to the fame record, when he tells the governor 
of Rome, that the emperor Tiberius haviag received 
an account out of Paleſtine in Syria, 'of the wine 
perſon who had appeared in that country, paid him 
2 particular regard, and threatened to puuiſh any 
ho ſhould accuſe the Chriſtians; nay, that the em- 
Peror would have adopted him among the deities 
whom they worſhipped, had not the ſenate refuſed to 
come in to his propoſal. Tertullian, who gives us 
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this hiſtogy, was not only one of the moſt learned 
men of his age, but, what adds a greater weight to 
his authority i in this caſe, was eminently fkiltful and 
well read in the laws of the Roman empire. Nor 
can it be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded his quotation 
upon, the authority of Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we 
find he mixes it with matters of fact which are not. 
related by that author. Euſebius mentions the ſame 
ancient -but as it was not extant in his time, 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority in this point, If 
it be objected that this particular is not mentioned 
in any Roman hiſtorian, I fhall uſe the ſame argument 
in a pazallel caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any 
force with it. Ulpian the Great Romam lawyer 
gathered t all the imperial edicts that had been 
made againſt the Chriſtians; but did any one ever ſay 
hat there had been no foch edicts, becauſe thevwere . 
ot mentioned in. the hiſtories of thoſe Emper ors ? 
e ſides, who knows but this circumſtance of Tiberius 
as mentioned in other hiſtorians that have been loſt, 
bo? not to be found in any ſtill extant? Has not 
Suetonius many particulars of this Emperor omitted 
y Tacitus, and Herodian many that are not ſo much 
hinted at by either! As for the ſpurious acts of 
Pilate, now extant, we know the occaſion and time 
t the writing, and had there not becn a true and 
uthentic record of this nature, they would ao 2 
ave OE forged. 

VIII. The ſtory of Abgarus king of Edefſarelas... 
ing ts the letter which he ſent to out Saviour, and to 
at which he received from him, is a record of great 4 
uthority ;. and though I will not inſiſt upon it, may 
enture to ſay, that had we ſuch an evidence for any 
Q in Pagan biftory, an aathor would bs So | 
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34 EVIDENCES OF: THE | 
relation of every thing remarkable in their admini. 
ſtration. That Pontius Pilate, in his aceount, would 
have touched on 16 extraordinary an event in Judea, 
is not to be doubted: and that he actually did, we 
learn from Juſtin Martyr, who lived about a hundred 
years after our Saviour's death, refided, made con- 
verts, and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, where he 
was engaged with philoſophers, and in a particular 
manner with Creſcens the Cynic, who could eafily 
have detected, and would not fail to have expoſed 
him, had be quoted a record not in being, or made 
any falſe citation out of it. Would the great apo- 
logiſt have challenged Creſcens to diſpute the t᷑auſe 
of Chriſtianity with him before the Roman ſenate, ' 
had he forged ſuch an evidence? Or would Creſcens 
bav: refuſed the challenge, could he have triumphed 
over him in the detection of ſuch a forgery? To 
which we muſt add, that the apology which appeals 
to this record, was preſented to a learned emperor, 
and to the whole body of the Roman ſenate. This 
father, in his apology, ſpeaking of the death and 
ſuffering of our Saviour, refers the emperor for th 
truth of what he ſays to the acts of Pontius Pilate** 
which 1 have here mentioned. Tertullian, who-wiote 
his apology about fifty years after Juſtin, doubelefs 
referred to the ſame record, when he tells the governor 
of Rome, that the emperor Tiberius having received 
an account out of Paleſtine in Syria, dt the divine 
perſon who had appeared in that count: y, en nk 
2 particular regard, and threatened to puuiſh any 
ho ſhould accuſe the Chriſtians; na y, that the em- 
Peror would have adopted him among the deities 
whom they worſhipped, had not the ſenate refuſed to 
come in to 2 Tertullian, who gives us 
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ut. this Hiſtogy, was not only. one of the, moſt learned 
ng men of his age, but, what adds a greater weight to 
a, his authority in this caſe, was eminently ſkilful and 
well read in the laws of the Roman empire. Nor 


find he mixes it with matters of fact which are not 
related by that author. Euſebius mentions the ſame 
ancient record Hut as it was not extant in his time, 
I ſhall not infiit upon his authority in this point, If 
it be objected that this particular is not mentioned 


force with it. Ulpian the Great Romam lawyer 
made agaiuſt. the Chriſtians; but did any one ever ſay 


ot mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe Emper ors ? 


as mentioned in other: hiſtorians that have been loſt, 
ho? nat, to be found in any ſtill extant? Has not 
vuetonius many particulars of this Emperor omitted 
by Tacitus, and Rerodian many that are not ſo much 
hinted at by either! As for the ſpurious acts of 


— 
— 


dt their writing, and had there not been a true and 


ing ts the letter which he ſent to out Saviour. and to 
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KC in Pagan hiſtory an anthor would be thoughts 


can it. be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded his quotation 
upon. the authority of Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we 


in any Roman hiſtorian, I fhall uſe the ſame argument 
in a parallel caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any 


gathered t ether all the imperial edicts that — vo 
hat there had been no fuck edicts, becauſe thevwere - 
Beſides, who knows but this circumſtance of Tiberius 


Pilate, now extant, we know the occaſion and time: 
uthentic record of this A they would never 


Ja ve been forged. 5 n 


VIII. The ſtory of Abgarus king of Edefſa,vela — 


bat which he received from him, is a record of great 
uthority; and though I will not inſiſt upom it, may 
renture to ſay, that had we ſuch an evidence for any 


bn 
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very unreaſonable who ſhould reje& its 1 des, 
you you will be of by opinion, if. you wilt yervfe, *with 
other authors who have appeared in vi J 
theſe letters as ne, the addizional” 'irgume 
learned Dr. Grade in the ſccond volume of 
WS = 


I. What fact: in the biftory of our Saviour bs 
7 be talen notice of by . 4 aut bort. mig 


' II. What particular fats are taken notice of, 
and by what Pagan cutbors, 


| 1II. How Celfus repreſented aur Saviour”s mi- 
racles. 


IV. The ſame repreſentation made of Them by 
other unbelievers, and proved unreaſonable. 

V. What fads in our Saviour biftory nog 10 
be ex from Pagan Wribers. | 


1 1. E come now to conſider — 
l | authorities are extant unon Fagay u Wri- 
ters: and here we mult premiſe, that parts of 
our Saviour's hiſtory may be reaſonably expeticd - 


from Pagans. I mean fuch parts as might be known 
thoſe whe lived at a diſtance from Judea, as well 
"as to thoſc who were the followers cyc-witnefſcs 


IL. 8 moſt of theſe which 
follow, and which are all atteſted by ſome one 
or other of-thoſe Heathen authors, who lived in 


* age of cur Foviete and. to Glbiphas 
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That Auguſtus Czſar had ordered the whole em- 
pire to be cenſet or taxed,” which brought our Savi- 
our's reputed parents to Bethlehem : this is mention- 
ed by ſeveral Roman hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Suetoni- 
ns, and Dion, „That a great light, or a new! ſtar, 
appeared in the eaſt, which directed the wiſe men to 
our Saviour: this is recorded by Chalcidius. © That 
Herod, the king of Paleſtine, ſo often mentioned in 
the Romon hiſtory, made a great ſlaughter of inno- 
cent children,” being ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that 
he put to death his own ſons on that account :- this 
character of him is given by ſeveral h ſtorians : and 
this cruel fact mentioned by Macrobius, a Heathen 
author, who teils it as a known thing, without any 
mark or doubt it, „ That our Saviour had 
been in Egypt: this Celſus, though he raiſes a 
monſtrous ſtory upon it, is ſo far from denying, that 
he tells us, our Saviour learned the arts of magic in 
that country. „That Pontius Pilate was governor 
of Judea; that our Saviour was brought in jud 

before him, and by him condemned and crucified”? 
this is recorded by Tacitus. That many miracue 
lous cures. and works, out of the ordinary coutſe of 
agg, were wrought by him; this is gopfeſfed. by 
Julian the apoſtate, Porpbyry, and Hierocles, all of 
them not om y Pagans, but profeſſcd enemies and per- 
. | That our Saviour fore: 
told ſeycral things which came to paſs according to 
his predictions; this was atteſted by Phlegon in his 
annals, as we are aſſured by the learned Origen agaiuſt 
Celſus. That at the time when our Saviour died, 
there was a miraculous darkneſs, and @ great earth- 


| 8 this is recorded by the ſame Phlegon the 


rallian, Who was likewiſe a Pagan, and freeman-to 
C 
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Adrian the emperor. We may here. obſerve, that 4 
native of Trallium, which was not ſituate at ſo great 


formed of ſuch remarkable events as had paſſed among 


the. Jews 1 in the age immediately preceding his own | 


times, fince ſeveral of bis countrymen with whom 
he had converſed tight have received a confuſed re- 
port of our Saviour before bis crucifixion, and proba- 
bly lived within the ſhake of the earthquake, and the 
ſhadow of the eclipſe which are recorded by this au- 
thor. © That Chriſt was worſhipped as a 2 2 
the Chriſtians; that they would we: þ 

than blaſpheme him: that they received a dr de 
and by it entered into a yow of abſtaining from fin 
and wickedneſs,” conformable to the advice given by 
St. Paul: © That they had private aſſem ies of 
worſhip, and uſed to join together in hymns ;” this 
is the account which Pliny the younger gives of 
Chriſtianity in bis days, about ſeventy years after the 
death of Chriſt, and which agrees in all its circumſtan- 


ces with the accounts we have in holy writ, of the 


firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the crucifixien of or 
bleſſed Saviour. © That St. Peter, whoſe "miracles 
ae many of them recorded in haly writ, did many 
wonderful works,“ is owned by Julian the  apgltate, 
who therefore repreſents him as a great magician, and 
one who had in his poſſeſſion a book of magical fecrets, 
left him by our Saviour, 4 That the devils or evil 
fpirits were ſubject to them,” we may learn from 


Porpbyry, who objefts to Chriſtianity, that fiuce | 


ſus had begun to be worſhipped, Eſculapius, and 
the — of the Gods, did no more converſe with men. 


* Nay, Celſus himſelf affirms the ſame thing in effect, 
* that the power which ſcemed to reſide 


s diſtance from Paleſtine, might very probably be in- 
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in Chriſtians proceeded from the uſe of certain names, 
and the invocation of certain demons. - Origen re- 
marks on this paſſage, that the author doubtleſs hint 
at thoſe Chriſtians who put to flight evil ſpirits, and 


Y healed theſe who were poſſeſſed with them; a fact 


which had been oftenſcen, and which he himſelf had 
ſeen, as he declares in another part of his diſcourſe a- 
gainſt Celſus. But at the ſame time he aſſures us, 
that this miraculous power was exerted by tile uſe 
of no other name but that of Jeſus ; to which were 
added feveral paſſages in this biſtory, but nothing like 
any invocation to demons. 

III. Celſus was fo hard ſet with the report of our 
Saviour's miracles, and the confident atteſtations con- 
cerning him, that thou gh he often intimates that he. 


did not believe them to be true, yet knowing he 


might be ſilenced in ſnch an anſwer, provides himſelf 
with another retreat, when beaten out of this, name- 
ly, that our Saviour was a magician. Thus he com- 
pares the feeding of ſo many thouſands, at two dif- 
ferent times, with a few loaves and fiſhes, to the 
magical feaſts of thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would 
preſent their ſpectators with viſionary entertainments, 
that had in them neither ſubſtanee nor reality : which, 
by the way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and fainting 


multitude were filled by an apparition, or ſtrengthen- 


ed and refreſhed with ſhadows, He knew verv well 
that there was ſo many wi:neſſes and actors, if I may 
call them ſuch, in theſe two miracles, that it was 
impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes, who had doubt- 
leſs ſufficiently ſpread the fame of them, and was 
therefore in this place forced to-reſort to the other 
ſolution, that it was done by magic. It was not 
enough da ſay that a miracle, which appearcd to 4 
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many thouſand eye-witneſſcs, was a forgery of Chriſt's 
diſciples ; and therefore ſuppoſing them to be eye- 
witneſſes, he endeavours to ſhew how they might be 
deceived. 2 
IV. The unconverted Heathens, who were preſſed 
by the many authorities that confirmed onr Saviour's 
miracles, as well as the unbelieving Jews, who had 
actually ſeen them, were driven to account for them 
after the ſame manner: for, to work by magic, in 
the Heathen way ot ſpeaking. was, in the language of 
the Jews, to caſt out devils by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew that unbe- 
lievers, in all ages, would put this perverſe interpreta» 
tion on his miracles, bas branded the malignity of 
thoſe men, who, contrary to the dictates of their 
own hearts, ſtarted ſuch an unreaſonable objection as 
a blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and declared 
not only the guilt, but the puniſhment pf ſo black a 
crime» At the fame time he condefcended to ſhew 
the vanity and emptineſs of this objection againſt his 
miracles, by repreſenting, that they evidently tended 
to the deſtiuction of thoſe powers, to whoſe afliſtance 
the enemies of lit doctrine then aſcribed them: An 
argument, which, if duly weighed, renders the objec- 
tion fo very frivolous and groundleſs, that we may 
vel ture to call it even blaſphemy againſt common 
ſenſe.» Would magic endeavour to draw off the minds 
of men from the worſhip which was paid to ſtocks 
and ſtones; to give them an abhorrence of thoſe evil 
ſpirits, who 1ejoiced in the moſt cruel ſacrifices, and 
in offerings of the greateſt impurity ; and, in ſhort, 
to call upon mankind to exert their whole ſtrength in 
the love and adoration of that one Being, from whom 
they derived exiſtence, and on whom only they were 
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taught to depend every moment for the happineſs a 

continuence of it ! Was it the buſineſs of magic to 
bumanize our natures with compaſſiou, forgiveneſs, 
and all the inſtances of the moſt extenſive charity ? 
Would evil ſyirits contribute to make men ſober, 
chaſte, and temperate; and, in a word, to produce 
that reformation which was wrought in the moral 
world by thofe doctrines of our Saviour that received 
their ſanction from his miracles? Nor is it poſſible to 
imagine, that evil ipirits would enter into a combina- 
tion with our Saviour to cut off all their correſpon- 
dence and intercourſe with mankind, and to prevent 
any for the future from addicting themſelves to thoſe 
rites and ceremonies which had done them ſo much 
honour. We Tee the early effect which Chriſ- 
tianity had on the minds of men in this particular, by 
that number of books which were filled with the ſe. 
crets of magic, and made a facrifice to Chriſtianity 
by the converts mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles. We have likewiſe an eminent. inſtance of the 
inconſiſtency of our religion with magic in the hiſtory 
of the famous Aquila, This perſon, who was a kiuſ- 
man of the emperor Trajan, and likewiſe a man of 
great learning. notwithſtauding he had embraced 
Chriſtianity, could not be brought eff from the ſtudies | 
of magic by the repeated admonitions of his fellow 
Chriſtians ; ſo that at length they cxpelled him their 
ſociety, as rather chuſing to looſe the reputation of fo 
conſiderable a proſelyte, tban communicate with one 
who dealt in ſuch dark and infernal practices. Be- 
des, we may obſerve, that all the favourets of magic 
were the moſt profeſſed and bitter enemies to the 
Chriſtian religion. Not to mention Simon Magus, 
and many others, ae oe oy notice of thoſe 
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two great perſecutions of Chriſtianity, the 
Adrian and Julian the apoſtate, both of them initia- 
ted in the m ſteries of divination, and ſkilled in all 
the depths of magic, I ſhall only add, that evil 
ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have concurred in the 
eſt . bl. ſhment of a religion which triumphed over them, 
drove them out of the places they poſſeſſed, and di- 
veſted them of their influence on mankind: nor would 
I mention this particular, though it be unanimiouſly 
reported by all the ancient Chriſtian authors, did it 
not appear, from the authorities above cited, that thiy 
was a fact confeſſed by Heathens themſelves. 

V. We now ſee What a multitude of Pagan teſti. 
monies may be produced for all thoſe remarkable paf- 
ſages which migut have been expected from them; 
and indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do more than 
anſwer your expectations, as they were not ſubjects, 
in their own nature, ſo expoſed to public notoriety» 
It cannot be expected they ſnould mention particulars, 
which were tianſacted amongſt the diſciples only, or 
among ſome. few even of the diſciples themſelves 
ſuch as the transfiguration. the agony in the gar- 
den, the appearcrce of Chriſt after his reſur ection, 
aud others of the like nature. It was impaſſible for 
a Heathen author to relate theſe things ; becauſe, if 
he had believed them, he would no longer have been 
a Heathen, and by that means his teſtimony would 
not have been thought of ſo much validity, Bebides, 
his very report of facts, fo favourable to Chriſtianity, 
would have prompted men to ſay that he was probabl 
tainted with their doctrine. We have a parallel cafe 
in Hecatzus, a famous Greek hiſtorian, who had fe- 
veral paſſages in his book comformable to the hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh writers, which, when quoted by Jole- 
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phus, 45 2 A confirmation of the Jewiſh hiſtory, when 
his Heathen adverſaries could Ne no other anſwer to 
it, they would need fuppoſe that Heeatzus was a Jew 
in his heart, though they had no other reaſom for it, 
but beende his biflory gave greater authority to the 
Jewifli than the Egyptian records. 
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J. O this liſt of Heathen writers, who make 
mention of our Saviour, or touch upon any 

particulars of bis life, I ſhall add thoſe authors who 

were at firſt Heathens, apd afterwards converted to 

Chriſtianity ; upon which account, as 1 ſball 2 

ſhew, their reſlimopies are to be looked, upon 

more authentic. Apd, in this liſt of Kaur f 

confine my ſelf to ſuch learned Pagans as came over to 
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two great petſecutions of Chriſtianity, the emperors 
Adrian and Julian the apoſtate, both of them initia- 
ted in the myſteries of divination, aud fkiſled in all 
| the depths of magic, I ſhall only add, that evil 
ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have concurred in the 


eſt.bl;{hment of a religion which triumphed over them, 
drove them out of the places they poſſeſſed, and di- 


veſted them of their influence on mankind : nor would 
I mention this particular, though it be unanimiouſly 
reported by all the ancient Chriftian authors, did it 
not appear, from the authorities above cited, that this 
was a fact confeſſed by Heathens themſelves, X 
V. We now ſee What a multitude of Pagan teſtĩ- 
monies may be produced for all thoſe remarkable paf- 
ſages which might have been expected from them; 
and indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do more than 
anſwer your expectations, as they were not ſubjects, 
in their own nature, ſo expoſed to public notoriety. 
It cannot be expected they ſhouid mention particulars, 
which were tianſacted amongſt the dilciples only, or 
among ſome. few even of the diſciples themſelves 
ſuch as the transfiguration. the agony in the gar- 
den, the appearence of Chriſt after his reſur:eQion, 
and others of the like nature. It was impoſſible for 
a Heathen author to relate theſe things ; becauſe, if 
he had believed them, he would no longer have been 
a Heathen, and by that means his teſtimony would 
not have been thought of ſo much validity, Bede, 
his very report of facts, to favourable to Chriſtianĩty, 
would have prompted men to ſay that he was probabl 
tainted with their doctrine. We have a parallel = 
in Hecatzus, a famous Greek hiſtorian, who had fe- 
veral paſſages in his book comformable to the hiſtory 


of the Jewiſh writers, which, when quoted by Jolc- 
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plus, 4 a chnfirmation of the Jewiſh hiſtory, when 
his Heathen adverſaries could give no other anſwer to 


it, they would need ſuppoſe that Hecatizus was a Jew | 


in his heart, though they had no other reaſor for it, 
but becuole his hiſtory gave greater authority to the 
records. 
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mention of our Saviour, or touch upon 
particulars of bis life, I ſhall add thoſe authors who 
were at firſt Heathens, and afterwards converted to 
Chriſtianity ; upon which, account, as. 1 ſball \ ders 
ſhew, their reſlimogies are to be looked, upon 
more authentic, Apd, in this liſt of Kats N 1 ha 
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— the three firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe 


were the times in which men had the beſt means of 


informing, themlelves. of the truth of our Saviour's 
hiſtory-; and becauſe, among the great number of 
philoſophers who came „A. 
of Chriſtian emperors, there might be n 
did it partly out of worldly motives. 

II. Let us now fuppoſe that a learned Heathen 
writer, who lived within ſixty years ef our Saviour's 
crucifixion, after having ſhewn that falſe miracles were 
generally wrought iu obſcurity, and before few or no 
witneſſes, ſpeaking of thoſe which were wrought by 
our. Saviour, has the following paſſage. © But his 
works were always ſeen, becauſe they were true; they 
were ſeen by thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe 
who were raiſed from the dead. Nay, theſe perſons 
who were thus healed, and raiſed, were ſcen not only 
at the time of their being healed and raiſed, but long 
afterwards. Nay, they were ſeen not only all the 
while our Saviour was upon earth, but fupvived after 
his departure out of this world ; uay, ſome of them 
Were living in our 

III. I dare ſay you would look upon this as a 
glorious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, had 
it come from the hand of a famous Athenian philoſo- 


pher. Thele forementioned words, however, are ac- 


tually the words of one who lived about ſixty years 
after our Saviour's crucifixion, and was a famous phi- 
loſopher in Athens. But it will be faid he was a con- 
vert to Chriſtianity : now conſider this matter impair- 
tially, and fee if his teflimony is not much more valid 
for that reaſon. Had he continued a Pagan philoſo- 
pher, would not the world have it faid that he was 
not ſincere in what he writ, ꝙ did not betieve it ; 
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vere yet Hcathena; and had they not found reaſon-to 


embraced Chriſtianity? This was indeed the caſe of 
this excellent man; be had ſo thoroughly examined 
the truth of our Saviour s hutory, and the excellency 
of that religion which be taught, and was fo eaturel 
convinced of both, that he became a proſelyte 
died a martyr. | 
IV. Ariſtides Was an Athenian philoſopher, at the 


fame time fzmed for his learning and wiſdom, but 


converted to Chriſtianity. As it cannot be queſtiqn- 
ed that he peruſed and approved the apology ot Quad» 
ratus, in which is the paſſage juſt now cited, he joined 
with him in an apology of his own to the ſame empe- 
ror on the fame ſubject. This apology, though now 
loſt, was extant in the time of Ado. Vinefls, A. D. 
870, and highly eſteemed by the moſt learned Athe- 
nians, as that authorwitnefſes. It muſt have contained 

t arguments ſor the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, 
| Hu in-it he aſſerted the divinity of our Saviour 
which could not but eugage him in the proof of his 
miracles. _ „ 

V. I do allow, that generally ſpeaking, a man js 
not ſo acceptable, and unqueſtioned an evidence in facts 
which make for the advancement of his own party. 
But we muſt conſider, that, in the cafe before us, the 
perſons to whome we appeal were of an oppoſite party, 
till they - were perſuaded of the truth of thoſe very 
facts which they report. They bear evidence to a 
hiſtory in defence of Chriſtianity ; the truth of which 
tuſiory was their motive to embrace.” Chriſtianity. ' 
Fhey atteſt facts which they had heard while they 


believe them, they would have ſtill continued Hæathens, 
aud have mt de ! of chem in their. writings, 
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for if ſo, would not they have told us he would have 
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VI. When a man is born under Chriſtian parents, 
and trained up iu the proteſſion of that religion from 
a chiid, he generally guides himſelf by the rules of 
Chriſtian faith, in believing what is delivered by the 
evange!ilts ; but the learued Pagans of antiquity, be- 
fore they became Chriſtians, were only guided by the 
common rules of hiſtorical faith; that is, they cxa- 
m ned the nature of the evidence which was to be met 
with in common fame, traditions, and the writings of 
thoſe perſons who related them, together with the 
number, concurrence, veracity, and private characters 
of thoſe perſons; and being convinced upon all ac- 
counts that they nad the fame reaſon to believe the 
hutory of our Saviour, as that of any other perſon to 
which they themſelves were not actually eye-witneſſes, 
they were bound, by all the rul. of hiſtorical faith, 
and of right 1calon, to give credit to this hiſtory, 
This they did accordingly, and in conſequence of it 
publiſhed the ſame truths themſelves, ſuffered many 
afflictions, and very often death itſelf in the aſſertion 
of them. When I ſay, that an hiſtorical belief of 
the acts of our Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans 
to embrace his doctrine, I do not deny that there were 
many other motives wich couduced to it, as the ex- 
celleucy of his precepts, the fulfiling of propheſies, the 
miracles et his diſciples, the irreproachable lives and 
magnanimous ſuftcrings of their followers, with other 
conliderations ot the lame nature; but whatever other 
collateral arguments wrought more or leis with philo- 
ſophers of that. age, it is certain, that a belief in the 
hiſtory cf our Saviour was one motive with every ngw 
convert, and that upon which all others turned, as 
being the very bafis and foundation of Chriſtianity. 

VII. To this 1 muſt fuither add, that as we have 
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I. And of many who embraced iu. 
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already ſeen many particular facts which are rerord- 
ed in holy writ, atteſted by particular Pagan authors, 
the teſtimony of thoſe I am now going to produce, 
extends to the whole hiſtory of our Saviour, and to 
that continued ſeries of actions which are related of 
Magus his diſciples in the books of the New Teſta» 


VIII. This evidently appears trom their * 
out of the evange liſta, tor the confirmation of any doc- 
trine or accouut of our bleſſed Saviour, N ay, a learn 
ed man of our nation, who examined the writings of 
our molt ancient fathers in another view, refers to ſe» 
veral paſſages in Irenzus, Tertullian, Clements of 
Alexandra, Or igen, and Cyprian; ; by which he plan- 
ly ſhews that each of thele eatly writers aſcribed 
to the four evangelilts by name their reſpective hiſto- 
ries ; ſo that there is not the leaſt room for doubting 
of their belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour as record= 
ed in the golpcls. I thall only add, that three 
of the five tathers here mentioned, and probably four, 
were Pagans converted to Chriſtianity, as they were 
all of them very inquiſitive and deep in the knowledge 
of Heathen Jcarning aud philoſophy. 


SECT, IV, 


I. Character of the times in which the 1 
religion was propagated, 


. ' 


III. Three eminent and early ns 
* ultitudes of of learned men who. came aver t it. 


in onr Sawiour's "ary the first ative 
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con verciam. 
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JT happened very very providentially, to the honour | 


of the Chriſtian religion, that it did not rake 


its riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at 


a time when arts and ſciences were at their height, 
and when there were meu who made it the buſineſs 


of their lives to ſearch after truth, and ſift the ſeveral * 


opinions of philoſophers and wife men, concerning the 


duty, the end, andchicfhappineſs of reaſonable creatures. 
II. Several of theſe, therefore, when they had iu- 
formed themſelves of our Saviour's hiftory, and ex- 


amined, with unprejudiced minds, the doctrines and 
manners of his diſciples and followers, were ſo ſtruck 


and convinced, that they profeſſed themſelves of that 
ſet; notwithſtanding, by this profethon, in that junc- ' 


ture of time, they bid farewell to all the pleaſures 
of this life, renounced all the views of ambition, en- 
gaged in an uninterrupted courſe of ſeverities, and 
expoſed themſgives to public hatred and contempr, to 
ſufferings of all lands, aud to death itſelf. 

III. Of this fort we may reckon thoſe three early 
converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them was a 
member af a ſenate famous for its wiſdom” and learn- 
"ge Joſeph, the Arimathean was of the Jewiſh ſan- 


ſec ond. unleſs we diſbeli 


both by Rowag and Chiban auen. In 


im, Dionyſus of the Athenian, Areopagus, and 
Flavius Clemens, of the Roman ſenate; nay, at the 
time of his death, conſul of Rome. Theſe e wide . 
ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth of the Chriſtian © 
religion, chat the firſt of them, according to all the 
reports of antiquity, died a-martyr for it; as did the _ - 
eve Ariltides, bis fellow citizert 
and aantemporary; and the third, as we arc informed f 
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IV. Among: thoſe innumerable multitudes, wha, 
in moſt of the known nations of the world, came over 
to. Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance, we may be fure 
there were great numbers of wiſe and learned men, 
belides thoſe whoſe names are in the Chriſtian records, 


who, without. doubt, took care to examine the trutm 


of our Saviour's hiſtory, before they would leave the 
religion of their country, and of their forefathers, for 


the ſake of one that would not only cut them off from © 


the allurements of this world, but ſubje& them to 


every thing terrible or diſagreeable in it. Tertullian 


tells the Roman governers, that their corporations, 


councils, armics, rr | 


and courts of judicature, were filled with Chriſtians 


as Arnobius alerts, that men of the fineſt manger f 
learning, orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, 


phy * philoſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they 


————— 


V. Who can NS rt 


did not thoroughly inform themſelves of the hiſtory 
of that perſan whoſe dotrines they embraced? For 
however couſonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, 


how good ſoe ver were the effects which they produced + 


in the world, nothing could have tempted men to ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Saviour, but their 
deing firmly perſuaded of the miracles he wrought, 
and the, many atteſtations of his divine miſſion, which 


were to be met with in the hiſtory of his life. This 
was the ground-work of the Chriftian religion; and, 


9 


if this failed, the whole ſuperſtructure ſunk with it. © 
This point, therefore, of the truth of our Saviour's = 
eee 5 


taken for granted —— ye. 


5. EVIDENCES OF THE 


Pagan philoſophers, became Chriſtian avthors, and 
whe by reaſon of their converſion, are to be looked 
upon as of the ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony for the 
truth of what is delivered concerning our Saviour. 
VI. Befides innumerable authors that are loſt, we 
have the undoubted names, works, or fragments of 
ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, which ſhew them to have 
been as learned as any unconverted Heathen authors 
of the age in which they lived. If we look into the 
greateſt nurſeries of learning in thoſe ages of the 
world, we find in Athens, Diony ſius, Quadratus Ariſ- 
tides, Athenagoras ; andin Alexandria, Dionylins Cle- 
ments, A mmonius, and Anatolius, to whom we may 
add Origen; for though his father was a Chriſtian 
martyr, he became, without all controverſy, the moſt 
learned and able philoſopher of his age, by his educa- 
tion at Alexandria, in chat famous ſeminary of arts 


and ſciences. 
Ser. . 


I. The A Pagans had means and unities 
of informing themfelves of the truth of our Savi- 
our” s hiftory. 

II. From the proceedings, 

III. The characters, fern 75 | 

4 And miracles perſons who publiſhed it. 

V. How theſe firft apoſtles perpetuated their tradi- 
et tian, by ordaumng —— to ſucceed them. 

VI. How their ſucceſſors in the three Ant centuries 

het fs their t ON. 
generations might drive this tradi- 
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VIII. Four eminent Chriftians that delivered it 
down ſucceſſroely to the year of our Lord 254. 
IX. wr) eek ow four above-mentioned perſons 
the ſame with that of the churches of the eaft, of 
the weſt, and of Egypt. 
X. Another perſon added to them, wwho brings us to 
the year 343, and that many other liſts might be 
d in as direct and ſhort a ſucceſhon. 
XI. Why the tradition of the three firſt centuries, 
more authentic than that of any ather age, proved 
„ the converſation of the primitive Chriſtians. 
*. rom the manner of initiating men into their 
r l 
XIII. Frm, the correſpondence betaveen the churches. 
XIV. From the long lives of ſeveral of Chrift's dife 
ciples, of which tuo inſtances. 


I, F now therefore only remains to conſider, 

whether theſe learned men had means and op- 
portunĩties ot intorming themſelves of the truth of 
our Saviour's hiſtory ; for unleſs this point can be 
made our, their teſtimonies will appcar invalid, and 
their inquiries ineffectual. 

II. As to this point, we muſt conſider, that many 
thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of our Saviour in 
Judah; and that many hundred thouſands had received 
an account of them from the mouths of thoſe who 
were actually eye- witueſſes. I ſhall only mentiona» 
mong theſe eye - witneſſes, the twelve apoliles, to 
whom we muſt add St Paul, who had a particular 
call to this high office, though many other diſciples 
and followers of Chriſt had alſo oy {hare in the pub- 
liſning this wonderful hiſtory, We learn from the 
ancient records of Chriſtianity, that many of the apul- 
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tles and diſciples made it the buſineſs of their - 
lives, travelled into the remotelt parts of the world, 
and in all places gathered multitudes about them, to 
acquaint them with the hiſtory and doctrines of their 
crucified Maſter. And indeed, were all Chriſtian re- 
cords of theſe proceedings intirely laſt, aa many have 
wy the effect plainly evinces the truth of them; for 
how elſe, during the apoſtles lives could Chriſtianity 
have ſpreads itlelf with ſuch an amazing progreſs 
through the ſeveral nations of the Roman empire? 
how could it fly like lightning, and carry conviction - 
with it from one end of the ewth to the other: ; 
III. Heathens therefore of every age, ſex, and 
quality, born in the moſt different climates, and bred 
vp under the moſt different inſtitutiona, hen they 
ſaw men of plain ſenſe, without the help of learning, 
armed with patience and courage, inſtead of wealth, 
pomp, or power, expreſſing in their lives thoſe excel 
lent doctrines of morality, which they taught as dev. 
livered to them from our Saviour, avering that they 
had ſeen his miracles during his life, and converſed 
with him after his death; when, I fay, they ſaw no 
ſuſpicion ot fal ſhood, treachery, or worldly intereſt 
in their behavour and converſation, and that they 
ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their teſtimony; or even be filent 
in matters which they were to publiſh by our Saviour's 
| eſpecial command, there was no realon to doubt l. 
the veracity of thoſe facts which they related, or of 
the divine miſſion in which they were employed. 
1 Iv. - But even thoſe motives to faith im our Savi- 
' our would not have been ſufficient to have broughes 
about, in fo few years, ſuch an incredible number a 
— had not the apoſtles been ad to exhibit 
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| ſtill greater proofs of the truths which they 
A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed country could 
not have filled the world with believers, had they not 
ſhown undoubted credentials from the divine 
who, ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. Accordingly we 
are aſſured that they were invelted with the power of | 
working miracles, which was the ,moſ ſhort and 
molt convincing argument that could be produced, a 
the only one that ws adapted to the rraſon of all man- 
kind, to the capacities of the wiſe and ignorant, could. 
overcome every cavil, and every prejudice. Who 
would not believe that our Saviour healed the fick, and 
raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed by thoſe who 
themſelves often did the ſame miracles, in their pre- 
ſence, and in his name Could any reaſonabte perſon 
imagine that God Almigtity would arm men wick 
ſuch powers to authoriſe a he, and eſtabliſh a religion 
in the world, which was diſplealing to him, or that 
evil ſpirits would Jend them ne 
to beat down vice and idolatry ? h 

V. When the apoſtle had formed many affeinblics 
in ſeveral parts of the Pagan world, who gave credit 
to the glad ridings of the goſpel, that, upon their de» 
Me 

not periſh, they appointed out of theſe new converts 
men of the beſt ſenſe and of the moſt unblemiſhed lives 
ts wrelide over theſe ſeveral afomblies; and to incul- - 
cate, wirhont ceaſing, what they bad heard from the. 
mouths of theſe eye-witneſles. | 

VL Upan thedeath of any of thoſe ſubſtitutes to 
the apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, his place was filled 
up with ſome other perſon” of eminence for his picty - 
and learning; and generally a member of the fame 
2 win; tur — 
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ther in the ſame manner; by which means the ſuc- 
ceſſion was continued in an uninterrupted line. Iren- 
æus informs us, that every church preſerved a catalo- 
gue of its biſhops in the order that they ſucceeded one 
another, and (for anexample) produces the catalogue of 
thoſe who governed the church of Rome in that 
character, which contains eight or nine perſons, though 
but at a very ſmall remove from the times of the a- 
les. | _ x * | 1 
Indeed the liſts of biſhops, which are come done 
to us in other churches, are generally filled with great- 
numbers than one w x1 But the ſucceſ- 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the 
biſhop very often ended in the martyr; for when a 
perſecution aroſe in any place, the firft — of it fell 


upon this order of holy men, who abundantly teſtified, 


their deaths and ſufferings, that they did not un- 

| theſe offices out of any temporal views: that 
they were ſincere and ſatisſied in the belief of what 
they taught ; and that they firmly adbered to what 
they had received from the apoſtles, as laying down 
their lives in the fame hope, and upon the Tame prin- 
ciples. None can be ſuppoſed ſo. utterly regardleſs 
of their own happineſs as to expire in torment, and 
hazard their eternity, to fupport any fables. and in- 
ventions of their own, or any forgeries of their prede» 
ceſſors who had prefided in the fame church, and which _ 
might have been eaſily detected by the tradition ok 
that particular church, as well as by the concurring 
teſtimony of others. To this purpoſe, I think it is 
very remarkable, that there was not a ſingle martyr 

g thoſe many heretics who diſagreed, with the 
— church, and introduced ſeveral wild and 
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abſurd notions into the doAtrines of Chriſtianity. They 
durſt not ſlake their preſent and ſutüre ha on 
their own chimerical imaginations, and did not only 
ſhun perſecution, but affirmed that it was unneceſſary 
for their followers to bear their religion through ſuch 
fiery trials. Mr 

VII. We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age 
apoftles and diſciples, with that ſecond generation of 
many who were their immediate converts, extended 
itſelf to the middle of the ſecond century; and that - 
ſeveral of the third generation from theſe laſt mention- 
ed, which was but the fifth from Chriſt, continued to 


the end of the third century. Did wg know the aged 
ard numbers of the members in every patticular church 


which was planted by the apoſtles, I doubt not but 
in moſt of them there might be found five perſons, 
who, in a continued ſeries, would reach through t 

three centuries of years, that is, till the 265th from 


- the death of our Saviour. 


VIII. Among the accounts of ſoſe very few out 
of innumerable multitudes, who had embraced Chriſ- 
tianity, I ſhall fingle out four perſons eminent for their 
lives, their writings and tneir ſufferings, that were 
ſucceſſively contemporaries,and bring us down as far 
as to the vear of our Lord 254. St. John who was 
the beloved diſciple, and converſed the moſt intimate- 

y with our Saviour, lived till Anno Dom. 100. 
Polycarp, who was the diſciple of St John; and 
had converſed with others of the apoſtles and 
7 iſeiples of aur Lord, lived till Anno Dom. 167, 
hougli bis life was ſhortened by martyrdom. Irenæt 
who was the diſciple of Polycarp, and bad converſed 
with man of the immediate diſciples of the apoſtles, 
lived, at the loweſt computation of his age, till the 
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year 202, when he was likewiſe cat off by martyr- 
dom ; in which year the great Origen was appointed 
regent of the cathecatic ſchool at Alexandria; and 
as he was the miracle of that age, for induſtry,” learn- 
ing, and philoſophy, he was looked on as the cham- 
jon of Chriſtianity, till the year 254, when, if he 
did not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
he was certainly actvated by the ſpirit of it, as ap- 
in the whole courſe of his life and writings; Tay, 

he had often been put to the torture, aud had under- 
gone trials worſe than death. - As he converſed with 
the molt eminent Chriſtians of his time in Egypt, and 
in the caſt ; brought over multitudes both from hereſy 
and heatheniſm, and left belund him feveral diſciples 
of great fame and learningthere is no queſtion but there 
were conſiderable numbers of thoſe who knew him, 
and had been his hearers, ſcholars, or proſely tes, that 
Iived till the end of the third century, and to the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great. | « 
X. It is evident to thoſe who read the lives and 
writings of Polycarp, Irenzus, and Origen, that theſe 
three fathers belicved the accounts which are given of 
our Saviour in the four evangeliſts, and bad undoubted 
arguments, that not only St. John, but many others 
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of him. To which we muſt ſubjoin this further re- 
mark, that what was believed by theſe fathers on this 
ſubject, was likewiſe the belief of the main body of 
Chriſtians in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when they flouriſhedʒ 
ſince Polycarp cannot but be looked upon, if we con- 
fider the reſpe& that was paid bim, as the repreſen- 
tative of the eaſtern churches in this particular, Iren- 
eus of the weſtern upon the ſame account, and Origen 
of thoſe eſtabliſhed in Egypt. 


- 


of our Saviour's diſciples, publiſhed the ſame accounts 
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X. To theſe I might add Paul the famous hermit, 
who retired from the Necian perſecution five or fix 
years before Origen's death, and lived till the year 
343- I have only diſcovercd one of thoſe channels 
by which the hiſtory of our Saviour might be convey» 
ed pure and unadulterated through thoſe ſeveral age: 
that” produced thoſe Pagan philoſophers, whoſe teſti 
monies I make uſe of for the truth of our Saviour's 
hiſtory. Some or other of theſe philoſophers came in- 
to the Chriſtian faith during its infancy, in the ſeve- 
ral periods of theſe three firſt centuries, when they 
had ſuch means of informing themſelves in all the par · 
icylars of our Saviour's hiſtory. 1 mult further add, 
that though I have here only choſen this fingle link 
of martyrs, I might find out others among thoſe names 
which are ſtill extant, that delivered down this account 
of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tradition, till the whole 
Roman empire became Chriſtians; as there is no queſti- 
on but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might follow one 
another in the ſame order, and in as ſhort a chain, 
and that perhaps in every ſingle church, had the 
names and ages of the molt eminent prima tive Chriſ- 
tians been tranſmirtcd to us with the like certainty. 
XI. But to give this conſideration more force, we 
muſt take notice, that the tradition of the firſt agesof 
Chriſtianity had ſeveral cireumſtances peculiar to it, 


which made it more authentic than any other tradition 


in any other age of the world. The Chriſt ians, who car- 
ned their religion through ſo many general and parti- 
eular perſecutiona, were inceſſantly comforting and fup- 
ing one another, with the example and hiſtory of 
our Saviour and hisapoſtles. It was the ſubje& not ou- 
ly of their ſolemn aſſemblies, but of their private viſits 
and converſations. Our virgins, ſays Tatian, who lived 
© 
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in the ſecond century, © diſcourſe over their diſtaffs 
on divine ſubjeQts.”? Indeed, when religion was wo- 
ven into the civil government, and flouriſhed under 
the protection of the emperors, men's thoughts and 
and diſcourſes were, as they are now, full of ſecular 
affairs ; but in the three firlt centuries of Chriſtiagity, 
men who embraced this religion, had given wp all 
their intereſts in this world, and lived in a perpetual 
preparation for the next, as not knowing how ſoop 
they might be called to it ; fo that had little 
elſe to talk of, but the life and doctrines of that diving 
perſon, which was their hope, their encouragement, 
and their glory. We cannot therefore imagine that 
there was a ſingle perſon arrived at any degree of age 
or conſideration, who had Hot heard and repeated, a- 
bove a thouſand times in his life, all the particulars 
of our Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, ai.d 
aſcenſion. - | 
XII. Eſpecially if we conſider that they could 
not then be received as Chriſtians till they had under- 
ne ſeveral examinations. Perſons of riper years, 
who flocked daily into the. church during the three 
firſt centuries, were obliged to paſs through many re- 
peated inſtructions, and give a ſtrict account of their 
proficiency, before they were admitted to baptiſm, 
And as for thoſe who were born of Chriſtian parents, 
and had been baptized in their infancy, they were 
with the like care prepared and diſciplined for con- 
firwation, which they could not arrive at, till they 
were fond, upon examination, to have made a ſuffici- 
ent progreſs in the knowledge of Chriſtianity. | 
XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that there was 
not only in thoſe times this religious converſation 
among private Chriſtians, but a conſtant correſpon- 
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a; dence between the churches that were eſtabliſhed by 
vo. the apoſtles or their ſucceſſors in the ſeyeral parts of 
Jer (tbe world. If any new doctrine was ſtarted, or any 


and fact reported of our Saviour, a ftrift enquiry was made 
ilar among the churches, efpecially thoſe planted by the 
ity, Npoſtles themſelves, whether they had received any 
all Nuch doctrine or account of our Saviour, from the 


mouths of the apoſiles, or the tradition of thoſe Chriſ- 
tians who had preceded the preſent members of the 
burches, which were thus conſulted. By this means, 
when any novelty was publiſhed, it was immediately 
dereQted and cenſured. | s 
XIV. St John, who lived ſo many years after 

Saviour, was appealed to in theſe emergencies as the 
living oracle of the church; and as his oral teſtimony 
laſted the firſt century, many have obſerved, that, by 
a. particular providence of God, ſeveral of our Savi- 
our's diſciples, and of the early converts of his reli- 
ula gion, lived to a very great age, that they might per- 
ler- onally convey the truth of the goſpel to thoſe times, 
ars, Iwhich were very remote from the firſt publication of 
ree it. Of theſe, beſides St John, we have a remarkable 
re. {inſtance in Simeon, who was one of the ſeventy ſent 
1eir MW forth by our Saviour, to publiſh the goſpel before bis 
m. crucifixion, and a near kinſman of our Lord. Tins 
nts, ¶ v<ncrable perſon, who bad probably heard with his 
rere Non ears our Saviour's prophecy of the deſtruction of 
-on- ¶ J<ruſalem, preſided over the church eſtabliſhed in that 
hey city, duriug the time of its memorable ſiege, and drew 
Eci- bis congregation out of thoſe dreadful and unparalel- 
led calamities which befel his countrymen, by fol- 
was loving the advice our Saviour had given, when they 
tion ¶ ſhould ſee Jeruſalem encompaſſed with armies, and the 
„on- Roman ſtandards, or abomination of defolation, ict 


— — — — . — 
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3 HUS far we ſee how the learned Pagans 


part of the earth, the account which was there received 


- 
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up. He lived till the year of our Lord 107, when 
he was martyred under the emperor Trajan. 


I. The tradition of the apoſtles ſecured by other en- 
cellent inftruttions ; 1 


E 


II. But chiefly by the writings of the elifts. 
III. The 222 of the diſciples and Gf Chrif. 
tian converts to ſend abroad theſe writings. 
IV. That the written account of our Saviour was 
the ſame with that delivered by tradition ; 
V. Proved from the reception of the goſpel by 

thoſe churches which were eftabliſbed before it 
was written. | 4 
VI. From the uniformity of wbat was believed 
in the ſeveral churches. e 
VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenaus. - 
VIII. Records which are now loft of use to the 
three firfl centuries, for confirming the biftory 


of our Saviour. 


IX. Inftances of ſuch records. 


might apprize themſelves, from oral informa- 
tion, of the particulars of onr Saviour s hiſtory. They 
could hear, in every church planted in every diſtant 


and preſerved among them, of the hiſtory of our Savi- 
our. They could learn the names, and characters of 
thoſe firſt miſſionaries that br: ght to them theſe ac- | 
counts and the miracles by which God Almightyatteſt- i | 
ed their reports. But the apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, | 

to preſerve the hiſtory of his life, and to ſecure their 
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accounts of him from error and oblivion, did not oni) 


1 
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t aſide certain perſons for that purpoſe, as has 
10 glready ſhewn, bur appropriated certain days 1 


ommemoration of thoſe facts which they had related, 
concerning him. The firſt day of the week was in 
all its returns a perpetual memorial of his reſurrection 
as the devotional exerciſes adapted to Friday and 
Saturday were to denote to all ages that he was cru- 
cined on the one of thoſe days and that he reſted in 
the grave on the other. You way apply the ſame 
remark to ſeveral of the annual feſtivals inflituted by 
the apoliles themſelves, or at fartheſt by their j imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, in memory of the moſt i importan es ny 
culars in our Saviour's hiſtory ; to which we m 

the ſacraments inſtituted by our Lord himſelf, and 
many of thoſe rites and ceremonies which obtained in 
the moſt early times of the church. Theſe are to be 
regarded as ſtanding marks or ſuch facts as were deli- 
vered by thoſe wl. o were eye-witneſſes to them, and 
which were contrived with great wiſdom to laſt till 
time ſhould be no more. Theſe, without any other 
means, might have, in ſome meaſure, conveyed to po- 
ſterity the memory of ſeveral tranſactions in the hi- 
ſtory of our Saviour, as they were related b 1 his diſ- 
ciples. At leaſt, the reaſon of theſe 

though they might be forgotten, and 4 by a 
long caurſe of years, could not but be very well known 
by thoſe who lived in the three firſt centuries; and 
2 means of informing the inquiſitive Pagans in the 
truth of aur Saviour's hiſtory, that beipg the view in 
: which I am to conſider them. 

II. But leſt ſuch a tradition, though guarded by 
ſo many ſhould wear out by tbe length of 
time, the four evangeliſts, within above fifty, or, as 
Theodoret affirms, Ls: years after our * 


— 
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death, while the memory of his actions was freſh a 
mong them, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, which 
for ſome years had been publiſhed only by the mouths 
of the apoſtles and diſciples. The further conſidera- 
tion of theſe holy penmen will fall under another part 
of this diſcourſe. : | 

III. It will be ſufficient to obſerye here, that in 
the age which ſucceeded the apoſtles, many of their 
immediate diſciples ſent or carried in perſon the beoks 
of the four evangeliſts, which had been, written by the 
apoſHes, or at leaſt approved by them, to maſt of the 
churches w hich they had planted in the different part 
of the world. This was done with ſo much duigence, 
that when Pantznus, a man of great learning and 
piety, had travelled into indja for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity about the year of our Lord 200, he found 
among that remote peuple the go pel of St. Matthew, 
which, upon his retyrn from that country, he brought 
with him to Alexandria. This goſpel is generally fup 
poſed to have been left in thoſe parts by St. Barthole 
mew, the apoſtle of the Indies, who probably carried it 
with him, before the writings of the three other evan- 
geliſts were publiſhed. . FT „ 

IV. That the hiitory of our Saviour as rec 
by the evangeliſts, was the ſame with that which k 
been before cielivercd by the apoſtles and diſciples, will 
further appear in the proſecution of this diſcourſe, an 
may be gathered from the following conſiderations. 
V. Had theſe writings differed from the ſermon 
of the firſt planters of Chrſtianity, ether in hiſtory « 
doctrine, there is no queſtion but they. would have 
been rejected by t hoſe churches which they had already 
formed. But {© conſiſtent and uniform was the reli 
tion of the apoſiles, that theſe tultories appeared to bs 
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N. elſe but their tradition and oral atteſtations 
ade fixed and permanettt. Thus was the ſame of 
dur Saviour, which in ſo few years had gone through 
he whole earth, confirmed and perpetuated by ſuch 
cord as would preſer:e the traditionary account of 
im to after ages, and rectify it, if at 2. time, by 
paſſing through ſeveral generations, it might drop any 
part that was material, or contract any thing that was 
iſe or fictitious. 
VL Accordingly | we find the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, 
ho was born ot a virgin, who had wrought many 
niracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, roſe again, 
nd aſcended inio heaven: I ſay, the ſame Jeſus 
briſt had been preached, and was worſhipped, in Ger- 
nany, France, Spain, and Great Britain; in Parthia, 
Media, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phry gia, Aka, 
id Pamphylia ; in Italy, = Atric, and be- 
ond Cyrene, India, and P 
II the iſlands and provinces that are viſited by the 
ing or the ſetting fun. The ſame account of our Sa- 
jours life and doctrine was delivered by thouſands 
and believed in thouſands of places, who all, 
faſt as it could be conveyed to them, received 
de ſame account in writing from the four evangeliſts. 
VII. Irenaeus to this purpoſe very aptly remarks, 
pat thoſe barbarous nations, who in his time were 
poſſeſſed of the written goſpels, and had only 
arned the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe who 
I converted them to Chriſtianity before the goſpels 
ere written, had among them the ſame accounts of 
r Saviour which are to be met with in the four 
angeliſts: an inconteſtible proot of the harmony 
concurrence peed. "ag holy oy 8 
Dane 22116 2 3 
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tradition of the churches in thoſe early times of 
Chriſ tan: . f | g 

VIII. Thus we ſee what opportunities the lefrned 
and inquiſitive Heathens had ot informing them- 
ſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtery during 
the three firſt centuries, eſpecially as they lay nearer 
one than another to the fountain- head: beſide which, 
there were many uncontroverted traditions, records 
of Chriſtianity, and particular hiſtories, that then 
threw light into thoſe matters, but are now entirely 
loſt, by which, at that time, any appearance of con- 
tradiction, or ſeeming difficulties, in the hiſtory of 
the evangeliſts, were fully cleared up and explained ; 
though we meet with fewer appearances of this na- 
ture in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as related by the 
Four evangeliſts, than in the accounts of any other per- 
Fon, publiſhed by ſuch a number of different hiftorians, 
who lived at fo great a diſtance from the preſent age. 
IX. Among thoſe records which are loſt, and 
Were of great uſe to the primitive Chriſtians, is the 
letter to Tiberius, which I have already mentioned; 
that of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take notice 
of hereafter; the writings of Hegeſippus, who had 
drawn down the hiſtory of Chriſtianity to his own 
time, which was not beyond the middle of the fer 
cond century; the genuine Sybilline oracles, which, 
in the firſt age of the church, were eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſpurious; the records preſerved in particu- 
lar churches, with many other of the ſame nature. 


oo, OINEES. ITY 
I. The fight of miracles ined ago frat 
confirmation Pagan philoſophers in the Gbri 


tian faith. 
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of II. The credibility of ſuch miracles. 
| III. A particular inſtance. 
ned IV. Martyrdom, why conſidered as a flanding . 


miracle. 


— V. Primitive Chriſtians thought many of the 
—_ martyrs were ſupported by a miraculous power. 
Sed, VI. Proved from the nature of their ſufferings. 


ords VII. How martyrs further induced the Pagans 

het to embrace Chriſtianity. b | 
rely I. THERE were other means which I find had a 
great influence on the learned of the three 


Con : 

y of firſt centuries, to create and confirm in them the belicf 
ned ; of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, which ought not to 
5 na. de paſſed over in ſilence. The firſt was, the oppor- 


tunity they enjoyed of examining "thoſe miracles, 
which were on {ſeveral occaſions performed by Chriſ- 
tians, and appeared in the church, more orleſs, during 
theſe firſt ages of Chriſtianity, Theſe had great 


Þ. 1 weight with the men I am now ſpeaking of, who, 

« the from learned Pagans, became fathers of the church ; 

ned; Nor they frequently boaſt of them in their writings, 

otice W* atteſtations given by God himſelf to the truth of 
had TL ir religion. 


II. At the ſame time that theſe learned men de- 
how diſingenuous, baſe, and wicked it would 
de, how much beneath the dignity of philoſopby, and 
ontrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to utter 


te Wa lichoods or forgeries in the ſupport of a cauſe, 

2 ough never ſo juſt in itſelf, they confidently aſſert 

| this miraculcus power which then ſubſiſted in the 

hurch ; nay, tell us, that themſelves had been eyc- 

134 witneſſes of it at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral inſtances; 

wo ay, appeal to the Heathens themſclves for the truth 
20 * 


f ſeveral facts they * nay, challenge them to 
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be preſent at their aſſemblies, and ſatisfy themſel ves 
if they doubt of it; nay, we find that Pagan au- 
thors have in ſome inſtances conteſſed this miracu- 
lous power, | | 

III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe army 
was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at the ſame time 
1 that his enemies were diſcomfited by a ſtorm of light- 
ning, and which the Heathen hiſtorians themſelves 
allow to have been ſupernatural, and the effect of 
F magic I fay, this letter, which aſcribed this unex- 

| pected aſſiſtance to the prayers of the Chriſtians, who 
then ſerved in the army, would have been thought 
| an unqueſtionable teſtimany of the miraculous power 
| I am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill preſerved. It is 
| ſufficient for me in this place to take notice, that 
f this was one of thoſe miracles which had its influence 
on the learned converts, becauſe it is related by Ter. | 
| tullian, and the very letter appealed to. M hen their 
| learned men ſaw ſickneſs and frenzy cured, the dead 
| raiſed, the oracles put to ſilence, the demons and evil 
_ forced to confeſs themſelves no gods, by per · 
ons who only made uſe of prayer and adjurations in 
the name of their crucified Saviour, how could they 
doubt of their Saviour's power on the like occaſions, 
as repreſented to them by the traditions of the church, 
and the writy gs of the evangeliſts? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the three. firſt 
centuries ; I mean, that amazing and ſupernatural 
courage or patience which was ſhewn by innumeftable 
multitudes of martyrs, in theſe flow and paintul tor- 
ments that were inflifted on them, I canfiot con- 
ceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyona, 
amid the inſults and mockerics of a crowded ampihis 
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theatre, and ftill keeping his ſeat ; or ſtretched upon 


a gate of iron, over coals of fire, and breathing out 
his foul among the exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a te- 
jious execution, rather than renounce his religion or 
blaſpheme his Saviour, Such trials ſeem to me above 
the ſtrength of human nature, and able to overbear 
duty, reaſon, faith, conviction, nay, and the muſt 
abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Humanity un- 
ſſiſted in an extraordinary manner, muſt have ſha- 
ken off the preſent preſſure, and have delivered itſelf 
put of ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, by any means that 
ould have been ſuggeſted by it, We can cahly.ima» 
zine, that many perſons, in ſo good a cauſe, might 
have laid down their lives at the gibber, the ſtake, or 
he block; but to expire leiſurely among the moſt 
xquilite tortures, when they might come out of them, 
ven by a mental reſervation, or an hypocriſy, which 
as not without a poſſibility of being followed by 
epentance and forgiveneſs, bas ſumething in it fo 
ar beyond the force and natural ſtrength of mortals, 
hat one cannot but think there was ſome miraculous 
power to ſupport the ſufferer. 

V. We find che church of Smyrna, in that admi- 
Fable letter, which gives an account of the death of 
Polycarp, their beloved biſhop, mentioning the cruel 
orments of other early martyrs for Chriſtianity, are 
pf opinion that our Saviour ſtood by them in a vi- 
jon, and perſonally converſed wich them, to give 
them ſtrength and comfort during the bitterneſs of 
heir long · continued agonies: and we have the ſtory. 
of a young map, who, having fuffered mauy tortures, 
eſcaped with life, and told his fellow-Chriſtians that 
he pain of them had bcen rendered tolerabie; by the 
preſence of an angel who ſtood by him, and wiped- 


* * 
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off the tears and ſweat which ran down his face whilſt 
he lay under his ſufferings. We are aſſured at leaſt 
that the firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged 
in his laſt moments, by a viſion, of that divine per- 
ſon, for whom he ſuffered, and into whoſe preſence 
he was then haſtening. 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and, after reading theſe terrible conflicts in 
which the ancient martyrs and confeſſors were en- 
gaged, when they paſſed through ſuck new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormenters, and 
aſk himſelf, however zealous and fincere he is in his 
religion, whether, under ſuch acute and lingering 
tortures, he could ſtill have held faſt his integrity, 
and have profeſſed his faith to the laſt, without a 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance of ſome kind or other. For 
my part, when I conſider that it was not an un- 
accountable obſtinacy in a ſingle man, or in any 
particular ſet of men, in ſome extraordinary juncture; 
but that there were multitudes of each ſex, of every 
age, of different countries and conditions, who, for 
near 300 years together, made this glorious confeſs 
ſion of their faith in the midſt of tortures, and in the 
hour of death; I muſt conclude, that they were 
either of another make than men are at preſent, or 
that they had ſuch miraculous ſupports as were pe- 
culiar to thoſe rimes of Chriſtianity; when without 
them perhaps the very name of 1 it might have been 
extinguiſhed. 

VII. It is certain that the deaths and ſufferings 
of the primitive Chriftians had a great ſhare in the 
converſion of thoſe learned Pagans who lived in- the 
ages of perſecution, which, with ſome intervals and 
abatements, laſted near 300 years after out Saviour. 
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leaſt Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius,  Arnobius, 
aged and others, tell us, that this firſt of all alarmed their 

cur.olity, rouſed their attention, and made them ſeriouſ- 
= ly irquiſitive into the nature of that religion which 


could endue the mind with ſo much firength, and 
overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſcd an earneſt 
defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. 
This they found had not been effected by all the 
doArines of thoſe philoſopers whom they had tho- 
roughly ſtudied, and who had bees labcuring at this 
great point, The fight of theſe dying and tormented 
martyrs engaged them to ſcarch into the hiſtory and 


= doctrines of him for whom they ſuffered. The more 
_ they ſearched, the more they were convinced ; till 
For their lite grew fo ſtrong, they themſelves 


embraced the ſame truths, and either actually laid 
down their lives, or were alway iu readineſs to do it, 
rather than depart from them. 


SECT. vn. 


Hel- I. The completion of our Saviour's Prophecies 
the confirmed Pagans in their belief of the goſpel. 
7ere I. Origen”; 83 on that of bis diſciples 
, or being braught before kings and governors ; 


III. On tbeir being perſecuted for their religion 3 
V. On their preaching the goſpel to all nations. 
On the deftrudtion of Jeruſalem, and ruin of 
the Fewilh economy. 
L. Theſe arguments ftrengtbened by what bas 
bappened fence Origen's time. 
l. THE ſecond of theſe indy means, of 
| ou uſe to the learned and inquiſitive Pagans 
F the firſt three centuries, for evincing the truth 


\ 
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in forging ſome of theſe predictions, as that of St. 
Peter's denying his Maſter, and all his diſciples for- b. 
ſaking him in the greateſt extremity, which reflects Il *© 
ſo much ſhame on the great Apoltle, and on all his tl 
companions ? Nothing but a ſtrict adherence to truth, il 
and to matters of fact. could have prompted the U 
of the hiſtory cf our Saviour, was the completion of I 
ſuch prophecies as are :ecorded of him in the evan- W* 
geliſts. They could not indeed form any arguments b 
from what he foretold, and was fulfilled during his WP 
life, becauſe both the prophecy and the completion were W® 
over before they were publiſhed by the evangeliſts ; 
though, as Origen obſerves, what end could there be 
evangeliſts to relate a circumſtance ſo diſadvanta 
to their own reputation: as that fathes has well obs 
ſerved. | * by 

II. But to purſue his reflections on this ſubject: 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by the 
evangeliſts, which were not completed till after their 
deaths, and had no likelihood of being ſo, when they 
were pronounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Such was 
that wonderful notice he gave them, that they ſhould 
be brought before governors, and kings for his fake; 
for a teſtimony againſt them and the Gentiles, Mats 
x. 28. with the other like prophecies, by which he 
fortold that his diſciples were to be perſecuted. Is 
there any other doctrine in the world, ſays this fa- 
ther, whoſe followers are puniſhed ? Can the enemies 
of Chriſt ſay, that he knew his opinions were falſe 
and impious, and that therefore he might well cons 
jecture and foretel what would be the treatment of 
thoſe perſons who would embrace them ? Suppoling 
his doctrines were really ſuch, why ſhould this be the 
conſequence ? what . likelihood that men ſhould be 


\ 
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brought before kings and governors for opinions and 
les Il tenets of any kind, when this never happened even to 
| his the Epicureans, who abſolutely denied a providence ; 
uth, nor to the Peripatetics themſelves, who laughed at 

the the prayers and facrifices which were made to the 
+ of Divinity? Are there any but the Chriſtians who, 
vans MW according to this prediction of our Saviour, being 
ents brought before kings and governors for his ſake, are 
- his preſſed to their lateſt gaſp of breath, by their reſpec- 
vere ve judges, to renounce Chriſtianity, and to procure 


iſts ; {Wtbeir liberty and reſt, by offering the ſame ſacrifices, 
e be and taking the ſame oaths that others did ? 

2008 III. Conſider the time when our Saviour pro- 
| obs ¶ nounced thoſe words, Mat. x. 32. 33 · Whoſoever ſhall 


conteſs me before men, him will I confeſs alſo before 
my Father who is in heaven: but whoſoever ſhall 
deny me before men, him will I alſo deny before 
my Father who is in heaven.” Had you heard him 
peak after this manner, when as yet his diſciples 
wert under no ſuch trials, you would certainly have faid 
within yourſelf, if theſe ſpeeches of Jeſus are true, 
and if, according to his prediction, governors and 
kings undertake to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who ſhall 
proteſs themſelves his diſciples, we will believe, not 
only that he is a prophet, but that he has received 
power from God ſufficient to preſerve and propagate 
his religion; and that he would never talk in ſuch a a 
pereinp and diſcouraging manner, were/he not 
aſſured that he was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful 
oppaſition, that could be made againſt the faith and 
goctrine which he taught. 

IV. Who is not ſtrack with admiration, when he 
repreſents to himſelf our Saviour at that time fore- 


Fling, that his Goſpel ſhould be preached in all the 


* — 
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world, for a witneſs unto all nitions, or, as Origen, 
(who rather quotes the ſenſe than the words), to ſerve 


for a conviction to kings, and people, when, at the 2 
ſame time, he finds that his Goſpel has accordingly * 


been preached to Greeks and Barbarians, to the learn- 
ed and to the ignorant, and that there is no quality 
or condition of life able to exempt men from ſubmit- C 
ting to the doctrine of Chriſt? As for us, ſays this 
great author, in another part of bis book againſt Cel. 
ſas. © When we ſee every day thoſe events exa&tly 
accampliſhed which our Saviour foretold at fo great * 
a diſtance that his Goſpel is preached in all the world, 
Mat. xxiv- 14. that his diſciples go and teach all 
nations, Mat. xxviii. 19. and that thoſe who have 
received his doQtrine, are brought for his ſake be- 
fore governors, and before kings, Mat. x. 18. = 
are filled with admiration, and our faith in him 1 
confirmed more and more. What clearer and ſtrong · 
er proofs can Cel ſus aſk for the truth of what he 
ſpoke ag 
V. Origen inſiſts likewife with great ſtrength on 
that wonderful prediction of our Saviour concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pronounced at a time, 
as he obſerves, when there was no likelihood nor ap- 
rance of it. This has been taken notice of, and 
inculcated by ſo many athers, that I ſhall refer you 
ta what this father has ſaid on the ſubject in the 
firſt book againſt Celſus. And as to the 9 
ment of this remarkable prophecy, ſhall only ebſerye, 
that whoever reads the account given us by Joſephus, 
without knowing his character, and compares it with 
what our Saviour foretold, would think rhe hiſtarian 
had been a Chriſtian, aud that he had nothing elſe in 
view but to ad juſt the event to the prediftions * 
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VI. I cannot quit this head without taking notices 
be chat Origen would ſtill have triumphed more in the 
ly foregoing arguments, had he lived an age longer, ta 
have ſeen the Roman emperors, and all their go- 
veruers and provinces, ſubmitting themſclves to the 
Chriſtian religion, and glory ing in its profeſſion, as ſo 
his many kings and ſovereigns ſtill place their. relation ta 
5 1 Chriſt at the head of their titles. | 
How much greater confirmation of his faith would 
he have received, had he ſeen our Saviour's prophecy 
ſtand good in the deſtruction of the temple, aud the 
diſſolution of the Jewilh economy, when Jews and 
Pagans united all their endeavours, under Julian the 
ppollate, to baffle and falſify the prediction? The 
great preparations that were made for rebuilding the 
emple, with the hurricane, earthquake, and eruptions 
bf fice, that deſtroyed the work, and terrified thoſe 
mployed in the attempt from proceeding in it, are 
elated by many hiſtorians of the ſame age, and the 
ubſtance of the ſtory teſtiſied both by Pagan and 
Jewiſh writers, as Ammianus Marcellinus, and Za- 
math-David. The learned Chryſoſtome, in a ſermon 
gainlt the Jews, tells them; this fact was then treth 


N. n the memories even of their young men; that it hap- 
_— , ned but twenty years ago, and that it was atteſted 
"2 dy all the inhabitants of Jeruſelem, where they might 


till ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that work, 


Lad om which the Jews deſiſted iu ſo great a fright, and 
1 hich even Julian had not the courage to carry on- 
with bis fact, which is iu itſelf to miraculous, and ſo indiſ pu- 
ian able, brought over many of the Jews to Chriſtianity, 


nd ſio us, that after our Saviour's prophecy agaiult 

the temple could not be preſerved from the plough 

aſſing over it by all the care of Titus, who would 
E 
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Fain have prevented its deſtruQtion, and that inſtead 
of being re-edified by Julian, all his endeavours to- 
wards it did but ſtill. more literally accompliſh our 
Saviour's prediction, that not one ſtone ſhould be left 
upon another, - 

The ancient Chriſtians were fo entirely perſuaded 
of the force of our Savivur's prophecies, and of the 
— which the Jews had drawn upon them- 

Ives and upon their children, for the treatment which 
the Meſſiah had received at their hands, that they did 
not doubt but they would always remain an aban- 
doned and deſpiſed people, an hiſſing and an aſtoniſh- 
ment, among the nations, as they are to this day, In 
ſhort that they had loſt their peculiarity of being 
God's people, which was now transferred to the body 
of Chriſtians, and which preſerved the church of Chriſt 
among all the conflicts, difficulties, and perfecutions, 
in which it was engaged, as it had preſerved the Jewiſh 
government and economy for ſo many ages, whilſt 
it had the ſame truth and vital principle in it, pot- 
withſtanding it was fo frequently in danger of being 
utterly aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Origen, in his fourth 
book againſt Celſus, mentioning their being caſt out 
of Jeruſalem, the place to which their worſhip was 
annexcd, deprived of their temple and facrifice, their 
religious rites and ſolemnities, and ſcattered over the 
face of the earth, ventures to aſſure them, with a face 
of confidence, that they would never be re-eſtabliſhed 
fince they had committed that horrid crime againſt 
the Saviour of the world. This was a bold aſſertion ia 
the good man, who knew how this people had been fo 
_ wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed ia former times, when they 
were al malt ſwallowed up, and in the moſt deſperate} 
Rate of defolation, as in their Celiverance out of the 
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Babyloniſh captivity, and the oppreſſors of Antiochus 

Nay, he knew that, within leſs than an 
hundred years before his own time. the Jews had nade 
ſuch a powerful effort for their re-eſt:bliſhment under. 
Barchocao, in the reign of Adrian, as ſhook the whole 
Roman empire. But he founded his opinion on a 
ſure word of prophecy, and on the puniſhment they 
had fo juſtly incurred; and we find by a long experi- 
ence of 1500 years, that he was not miſtaken, nay, 
that his opinion gathers ſtrength daily, fince the Jews 
are now at a greater diſtance from any probability of 
ſuch a re-eſtabliſhment than they were when Origen | 
In I wrote. 


ng SECT. IX. 


„I. The lives of primitive Chriſtians another 
7 means of bringing learned Pagans into their 
ih religion. | 

a0 II. The change and reformation of their manners. 
| III. This looked upon as ſupernatural by the 

learned Pagans. 5 5 

V. And ftrengthened the accounts given of our 
Saviour life and biftory. 
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ut f 
The Fewiſh befies of ous. Savicur en ar- 

* ument for 1541 eat bens belief: | 

— Purſued: | 

ace II. Purſued. 1 

hed 


hs hos was one other means enjoyed by the 
learned Pagans of the three firſt centuries, for 
atisfying them in the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory - 
hich I might have flung under one of the 
eads ; but as it is ſo ſhining a particular, and does 
rate {Wo much honour to our religion, I ſhall make a diſ- 
the Nin article of it, and only conſider it with regard tg 
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the ſubject I am upon; I mean the lives and manners 
of thoſe holy men who believed in Chriſt during the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity. I ſhould be thought to ad- 
vance a paradox, ſhould I affirm that there were more 
Chriſtians in the world during thoſe times of perſecu- 
tion than there are at preſent in theſe which we call 
the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. But this will 
be tound an indiſputable truth, if we form our calcu- 
lation upon the opinions which prevailed in thoſe days, 
that every one who lives in the habitual practiſe of 
any voluntary fin aQtually cuts himſelf off from the 
benefits and profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and whatever 
he may call himſelf, is in reality no Chriſtian, nor 
ought to be eſteemed as ſuch. : 

II. In the time we are now furveying, the Chriſtian 
religion ſhowed its full force and efficacy on the minds 
of men, and by many examples demonſtrated what 
great and generous ſouls it was capable of producing. 
It exalted and refined its proſely tes to a very high 
| degree of perfection, and ſet them far above the plea- 
(| ſures, aud even the pains, of this life. It ſtrengthen- 
| ed the infirmity, and broke the fierceneſs of human 
nature. It lifted up the minds of the ignorant to the 
knowledge and worſhip of him that made them, 
and inſpired the vicious with a rational devotion, a 
ſtrict purity of heart, and an unbounded love to their 
fellow-creatures. In proportion as it ſpread through 
the world it ſecmed to change mankind into another 
ſpecies of beirigs. No ſooner was a convert initiated 
into it, but; by an eaſy figure, he became a new man 
and both acted and looked upon himſelf as one rege- 
nerated and born a fecond time into another ſtate of 
exiſtence. = ay” * | 

III. It is not my buſineſs to be more particular in 
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the accounts of primitive Chriſtiavity which have been 
exhibited lo well by others, but rather to ebſerve, that 
the Pagan converts, of whom I am now ſpeaking, 
ment ion this great re formation of thoſe who had been 
the greateſt ſinners, with that ſudden and ſurpriſing 
change which it made in the lives of the molt pro- 
fligate, as having ſomething in it ſupernatural, mira- 
culous, ard more than human. Origen repreſents this 
power in the Chriſtian religion, as no leſs wonderful 
than that of curing the lame and blind, or cleanſing 
the leper. Many others repreſents it in the fame 
light, and looked upon it as an argument, that there 
was a certain divinity in that religion which ſhowed 
itſelf in ſuch ſtrange and glorious effects. 

IV. This therefore was a great means not only of 
recommencling Chriſtianity to honeſt and learned Hea- 
thens, but of confirming them in the belief of our 
Saviour's hiſtory, when they ſaw multitudes of virtu- 
ous men daily forming themſelves upon his example, 
animated by his precepts, and actuated by that Spirit 
which he had promiſed to ſend among his diſciples. 

V. But I find no argument made a ſtronger im- 
preſſion on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan converts, 
for ſtrengthing their faith in the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
than the predictions relating to him in thoſe old pro- 
phetic writings, which were depoſited among the 
hands of the greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, and 
owned by them to have been extant many ages before 
his appearance. The learned Heathen converts were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Sagjour's 


life publiſhed before he was born, and te find that the 


evangeliſts and prophets, in their accounts of the Meſ- 

ſab, differed only in point of time; the one foretelling 

what ſhould happen to him, and the other deſcribing 
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thoſe very particulars as what had actually happened. 
This our Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to wake uſe of 
as the iwongeſt argun.cnt of his being the promiſed 
Mcfſiat, and without it would hardly have reconciled 
his diſciples to the ignominy of his death, as in that 
remarkable paſſage which mentions his converſation 
with the two diſciples on the day of his reſurrection. 
St. Luke xxiv. 13. to the end. 

VI. The Heathen converts, after having travelled 
through all human learving, and fortified their minds 
with the knou ledge of arts ard ſciences, were parti» 
cularly qualified to exanune theſe prophecies with great 
care and impartiality, and without prejudice or pre- 
poſſcſhon. If the Jews, on the one fide, put an unna» 
tural interpretation on theſe prophecies, to evade the 
force of tl;em in their contreverſies witl. the Chriſt- 
ians ; or if the Chriſtians, on the other ſide, ever- ſtrain- 
ed ſeveral paſſages in their applications of them, as it 
often happens among men ef the beſt underſtanding, 
when their minds are heated with any conſideration 
that bears a wore than ordinary weight with it; the 
learned Heathens may be looked upon as neuters in 
the matter, when all theſe prepbeſies were new to 
them, and their education had left the interpretation 
of them free and indifferent. Befides, theſe learned 
men among the primitive Chriſtians, knew how the 
Jews, who had preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe 
predictions, and the ſeveral marks by which they ac- 
knowledged the Meſſiah would bf diſcovered, and how 
thoſe of the Jeu iſh doctors, who ſucceeded him, had 
deviated from the interpretations and doctrines of their 
forefathers, on purpeſe to ſtifle their own convietion, 

VII. This ſet of arguments had therefore an in- 
vuicible force with thoſe Pagan philoſophers who bee 
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i a> we find in moſt of their writings. 
They — diſbelieve our Saviour's hiſtory, which 
ſo exactly agreed with every thing that had deen 
written of him many ages before his birth, nor doubt 
of thoſe circumſtances being fulfilled in him, which 
could not be true of any perſon that Jived in the world 
beſides himſelf. This wrought the greateſt confuſion 
in the unbelieving Jews, and the greateſt conviction 
in the Gentiles, whe every where ſpeak with aſtomſh- 
ment of theſe truths they met with in this new ma- 
gazine of learning which was opened to them, and 
carry the point ſo far as to think whatever exceljent 
doctrine they had met with among Pagan writers had 
been ſtole from their converſation with the Jews, or 
from the peruſal of theſe writings 9 — 
their cuſtody, 
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2 F + op 2 : 
Of God, and bis Attributes. 


Nui mare et terras variiſque mundum 
Temperat boris ; 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quicquam ſi mile ant ſecundum. 
Hor. Od. 12. Lib. I. V. 15. 


Are guides below, and rules above, 
reat * Diſpoſer and the mighty King: 
N he none greater, next him none, 
That can be, is or was; 
Supreme he ſingly fills the thrones CREECHs 


98 „being aſked by Dionyſius the ty- 
rant what God was, deſired a day's time to con- 
Le 
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ſider of it before he made his reply. When the day 
was expired, he deſired two days; and afterwards, 
in ſtead of returning his anſwer, demanded ftill double 
time to conſider of it. This great poet and philofo- 
pher, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
'Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his 
depth ; and that he Joſt himſelf in the thought, in- 


ſtead of finding an end of it. 


If we conſider the idea which wiſe men, by the 


light of reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it 


amounts to this: that he has in him all the perfec- 
tion of a ſpiritual nature; and fince we have no no- 
tion of any kind of ſpiritnal perfection but what we 


. diſcover in our own ſouls, we join infinitude to each 


Kind of theſe perfections, and what is a faculty, in 
an human ſoul, becomes an attribute in God. We 


| exiſt in place and time, the Divine my fills the 


unmenſity of ſpace with his preſence, gnd inhabits 
eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little power and a 
little knowledge, the Divine Being is almighty and 
omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding infinity to any 
kind of perfectiqn we enjoy, and by joining all theſe 
different kinds of perfections m one being, we form 
our idea of the great Sovereign of nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt have made 
this obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke”s autho- 
rity to the ſame purpoſe, out of his Effay on human 
underſtending. © If we examine the idea we have of 
the incomprehenſible Supreme Being, we ſhall find, 
that we come by it the ſame way; and that the 
complex ideas we have both of God and feparate 
ſpirits, are made up of the ſimple ideas we receive from 
reflection. : v. g. from having what we experiment 
in ourſclves, got the ideas of exiſtence and duration, 


* 
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of knowledge and power, of pleaſure and happineſs, 
and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, which it is 
better to have, than to be without ; when we would 
frame an idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the Su- 
preme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 
idea of infinity ; and fo, purting them together, make 
our complex idea of God.” 

It is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds 
of ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged 
in an human foul ; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
have ideas of any kinds of perfection, except thoſe 
of which we have ſome ſmall rays and fhort imper- 
fect ſtrokes im ourſelves. It would be therefore a 
very high preſumption ta determine whether the Su- 


preme Being has not many more attributes than thoſe 


which enter into our conceptions of him. This is 
certain, that if their be any kind of ſpiritual perfee- 
tion which is not marked out in an human [cul, it 
belongs, in its fulneſs, to the Divine Nature. 

Several eminent philoſophers have imagined that 
the foul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new facul- 
ties ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of 
exerting during her preſent union with the body; 
and whether theſe faculties may not correſpond 
with other attributes in the Divine Nature, and open 
to us hercafter new matter of wonder and adoration, 
we are altogether ignorant. This, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, we ought to acquieſce in, that the ſovereign 
Being, the great Author of nature, has_ in him all 
pollibie perfection, as well in kind as in degree; to 
tpeak accor ling to our methods of conceiving. I 
ſhall only add under this head, that when we have 
raiſed our notion of this infinite Being as high as it is 
paſſible for the mind of man to go, it will fall inſiuite- 
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ly ſhort of what he really is. There is no end of 
his greatueſs ; the molt exaited creature he bas made, 
15 only capable of adorning it, none but himſelf can 
comprehend it, 

The advice of the fon of Sirach is very juſt and 
ſublune in this light. By his word all things cont» 
ſiſt. We may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort: 
wherefore in ſum, he is all. How thall we be able 
to magnify him? For. he is great above all his works, 
The Lord is terribie and very great; and marvellous 
in his power. When you glority the Lord, exalt 
him as much as you can; for even yet will he far 
exceed. And, when you exalt him, put forth all 
your ſtrength, and be not weary ; for you can never 
go far enough. Who hath ſcen him, that he might 
tell us? and who can magnify him as he is? There 
are yet hid greater things than theſe be, for we have 
ſeen but a tew of bis works.” 

I have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by 
the light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would ſee him 
in all the wonders of his mercy, we mult have re- 
courſe to revelation, which reprelents him to us, not 
only as infinitely great and glorious, but as inſinite- 
ly good aud juſt w his diſpenſations towards men, 
But as this is a theory which falls under _ ones 
conſideration, though indeed it can never be ſufficĩent- 
ly conſidered, 1 thall here only take notice of that 
habitual worthip and veneration which we ought to 
pay to this almighty Being. We ſhould often retreth 
our minds with the thought of him, and annihilate 
ourſelves hefore him in the contemplation of our own 
worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent excellency and 
perfection. I his would imprint in our minds ſuch a 
conſtant and uninterrupted awe aud veneration as that 
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which I am here recommending, and which is in rea- 
lity a kind of inceſſant prayer, and reaſonable humi- 
liation of the ſoul before him who made it, 

This would effectually kill in us all the little ſeeds 
of pride, vanity, and ſelf-· conceit, which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative advantages which they en- 
joy over ſome of their tellow-creatures, than on that 
infinite diſtance which is piaced between them and the 
ſupreme model of all perfection. It would likewiſe 
quicken our deſires and endeavours of uniting ourſelves 
to him by all the acts of religion and virtue, 

Such an habitual homage to the ſupreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, baviſh from among us 
that prevailing impiety of uling his name on the molt 
trivial occaſions. 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent ſermon, 
preached at the funeral of a gentleman, whe was an 
honour to his country, and a more diligent as well 
as ſueceſo ful inquirer into the works of nature than any 
other our nation has ever produced, © He had the 
profoundeſt veneration for the great God of heaven 
and earth that Iʒ have ever obſerved in any perſon. 
The very name of God was never mentioucd by him 
without a pauſe, and a vilible ſtop in his diſcourſe; 
in which, ove that knew him moſt particularly above 
twenty years, has told me, that he was fo exact, that 
he docs not remember to have obſerved him once to 
tail in it.? 1 (3 

Every. one knows the veneration which was paid 
by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful, and holy, 
They would not let it enter even into their religious 
diſcourſes. What. caũ we then think of thoſe who. 
make uſe of ſo tremendous a name in the ordinary ex. 
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prefſions of tbeir anger, mirth, and moſt impertinent 
paſſions ? of thoſe who admit it into the molt familiar 
queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous phraſes, and works 
of bumour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by 
ſolemn perjuries. It would be an affront to reaſon 
to encleaveur to ſet forth the horror and profaneneſs 
of ſuch a practice. The very mention of it expoſes 
it ſuſliciently to thoſe .in whom the light of nature, 
not to ſay religion, is not utterly extinguiſhed. O 


| Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, trafuſque maris, calumque profundum, 


Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 221. 


For God the whole created maſs inſpires; 

Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depths he 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. (throws 
Dxzy DEN, 


WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet, walking in the open 
field, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at 
firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and variety 
of colours which appeared in the weſtern part of hea- 
ven: in proportion as they faded away and went out, 
ſeveral ſtars and planets .appeared one after another, 
till the whole firma ment was in a glow. The blue- 
neſs of the æther was exceedingly. heightened and 
enlivencd by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays, 
of all thoſe luminaries that'paſſed through it. The 
Galaxy appeared ia its moſt beautiful white, To 
complete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in 
that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which 
was more finely ſhaded and diſpoſed among ſofter light 
than that which the ſun had diſcyvored to us. 
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As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
brightneſs, and taking her progreſs — the con- 
ſtellations, a thought roſe in me, Which I believe very 
often perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and con- 
templative natures. David himſelf fell into it in that 
reflection: When I conſider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which 
thou haſt ordained, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the fon of man, that thou viſiteſt 
him?“ In the ſame manner, when I conſidered that 
infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophi- 
cally, of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, 
with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds 
which were moving round their reſpeCtive ſuns: when 
IMtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven 
of ſuns and worlds riling ſtill above this which we 
diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at ſo great 
« diſtance, that rhey may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the ſtars do to us: in ſhort, while 
J purſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that 
little in{ignificant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt 
the immenſity of God's works. 

Were the fun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoſt of the planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſſed more than a grain of fand 
upon the ſea»ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is fo ex- 
eredingly little in compariton of the whole, that it 


would ſcarce make a blank in the creation. The 
chaſm would be imperceptible to any eye that could 
take in the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from 
one end of the creation to the other ; as it is poſſible 
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there may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at preient more caaited than ours 
ſel ves. We ice many lara, by the help of glaſſes, which 
we not diſcover with our naked eyes: and the finer our 
teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries. 
Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that he does 
not think jt impoſſible, there may be ſtars whoſe light 
has not yet travelled down to us ſince their farit 
creation. There is no quettion but the univerſe has 
certain bounds ſet to it: but when we conſider that 
in is the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite ipace to exert itlelt in, how 
can our imagination fet any bounds to it? it 

To return therefore to my firſt thought, I could c 
not but look upon myſelf with fecret horror, as a ff 
being that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one riſ 
who had io great a work under his care and luperin- m 
tendency. I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt 
the immenſity of nature, and lolt among that infinite ¶ ch. 
variety of creatures, which, in all probability, {warms * 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter, thi 

In order to recover myſelf from this mortiſying en 
thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from thole on 
narrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many diflcrent objects at the fame time. If we are 
caretul to inſpe&t ſome things, we wuſt of courſe 
negle others, This imperfection which we obſerve 
in ourſelves is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome 
degree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited na- 
tures. The preſence of every created being is con- 
fined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, aud coniequently 
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his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. 
The ſphere in which we move, and act, and under- 
ſtand, is of a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one above another 
in the ſcale of exiſtence, But the wideſt of theſe our 
ſpheres has fts circumference. When therefore we 
reflect on the divine nature, we are {o uſed and ac- 
cuſtomed to this impertection in ourſelves, that we 
cannot forbear, in ſome meaſure, aſcribing it to him 
in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our 
reaſon indeed aſſures us, that his attributes are infie 
nite; but the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch that 
it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every any it 
contemplates, till our reaſon comes again to our ſuc- 
cour, and tyrovs down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawarcs, and are natural to the mind of 


man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan · 
choly thought of our being overlooked by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly 
empleyed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is 
omnipreſent: and, in the ſecond, tllat he is omniſcient. 

If we conſider him in his omniprelence, his being 
paſſes through, actuates and ſupports the whole frame 
of nature, His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made that is either 
ſo diſtant, fo little, or fo incouliderable, which he does 
not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the 
ſubſtance of every being, whether material or imma» 
terial, and as intimately preſent to it as that being is 
to itfelf. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
he able to remove out. of one place into another, or 


to withdraw humſelf from avy thing he bas created, 
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. 
or from any part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of bia 
in the language of the old philoſopher, he is a being 
whoſe centre is every where and his circumference no 
where, f 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence; he cannot but 
but be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades, and of every thought that is ſtirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts have conſidered 
the creation as the temple of God, which he has built 
with his own hands, and which is filled with his pre- 
ſence. Others have conſidered ipfinite ſpace as the 
receptacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty. 
But the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering 
this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
calls it the cenſorium of the Godhead. Brutes and 
mei have their ſeuſoriola, or little ſenſoriums by which 
they apprehend the preſence, and perceive the ations 
of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. Their 
knowledge and obſervation turns within a verry nar- 
row circle. But as God Almighty cannot but per- 
ceive and know every thing in which he reſides, iuſi- 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, aud is 
as it were an organ to omniſcience. 

Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 
of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years con- 
tinue its progreſs through infinite ſpuce with the ſame 
activity, it would till find itſelf within the embrace 
of its Creator, and eucompaſſed round with the im · 
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menſity of the Godhead, While we are in the body, 
he is not leſs preſent with us becauſe he is concealed 
from us. O that I knew where I might find him!” 
ſays Job. Behold, I go forward, but he is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him; en 
the left hand, where he docs work, but I cannot be- 
hold him; he hideth himſelf on the right hand that I 
cannot fee him. In ſhort, reaſon, as well as revela- 
tion, aſſures us that he cannot be abſent from us not- 
withſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. 

In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that 
has being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all 
their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
ticular, which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: 
for as it is impoſſible/he ſhould overlook any of his 
creatures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, 
with an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to re- 
commend themſelves to his notice, and, in an unfeign- 
ed humility of heart, think themſelves unworthy that 
he ſhould be mindful of them. 


—— Celum quid querimus ultra? Luc. lib. ix. 
Then heav'n what further can we ſeek ? 


* your paper of Friday the gth inſtant you had 
occaſion to conſider the ubiquity of the Godhead, 
and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent 
to every thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
thing, and privy to all the modes and parts of its 
exiſtence ;' or, in other words, that his omniſcience 
and omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run together 
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through the whole infinitude of ſpace. This conſi- 
deration might furniſh us with many incentives to 
devotion, and motives to morality ; but as this ſub- 
ject has been handled by ſeveral excellent writers, 
I ſhall conſider it in a light wherein I have not ſeen 
it placed by others. 

Fir, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus preſent with his Ma» 
ker, but at the fame time receives no extraordinary 
benefit or advantage from this his preſence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from this 
his preſence but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 
and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 


fence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving» 


kindneſs! 

Firft, How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary bene» 
fit or advantage from this his preſence? Every par- 
ticle of matter is actuated by this almighty being 
which paſſes through it, The heavens and the earth, 
the ſtars and planets, move and gravitate by virtue 
of this great principle within them. All the dead 
parts of nature are invigorated by the preſence of 
their Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
reſpective qualities. The ſeveral inſtings in the 
brute creation, do likewiſe operate and work towards 
the ſeveral ends which are agreeable to them by this 
divine energy. Man ouly, whodoes not co-operate with 
this Holy Spirit, and is unattentive to his preſence, 
receives none of thoſe advantages from it, which arg 
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| perſpedtive of his nature, and neceſſary to his well-be- 

I ing. The divinity is with him, and in him, and 
| 


every where about him, but of no advantage to him. 
It is the ſame thing to a man without religion, as if 
| | there were ne God in the world, It is indeed im- 
poſſible for an infinite being to remove himſelf from 
any of his creatures, but though he cannot withdraw 
- | his eſſence from us which would argue an imperfec- | 
yr | tion in him, he can withdraw from us all the joys 

and conſolations of it. His preſence may perhaps 
1 | be neceſlary to ſupport us in our exiſtence but he may 
leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its 
u |} happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe he may caſt 

us away from his preſence, and take his Holy Spirit 
t | from us. This fingle conſideration one would think 
» | ſufficient to make us open our hearts to, all thoſe in- 
» | fuſions of joy and gladnefs which are ſo near at hand, | 

| | and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially when | 

- | we conſider, ſecondly, The deplorable condition of | 
r, | of an intellectual being who feels no other effects 
es | from his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed from 
r= | divine wrath and indignation ! 
Z We may affure ourſelves, that the great Auther | 
h, || of nature will not always be as one, who is indiffe- 
ze rent to any of his creatures, Thoſe whe will not 
d feel him in his love, will be ſure at length to feel 
of | him in his diſpleaſure» And how dreadtu] is the - | 
ir condition of that creature, who is only ſenſible of the 
he | being of hu Creator, by what be ſuffers from bim ! 
ds | He 1s as eſſentially preſent in bell as in heaven, but 
iis || the inhabitants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
th | only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the flames to 
e, ſ»conceal themfclves from him, It is not in the power 
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of imagination to conceive the fearful effects of om- 


nipotence incenſed. 

But I fhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the 
diſpleaſure of him, that, at all times, and in all places, 


is intimately united with him. He is able to diſ- 


quiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 


hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life from re- 
freſhing us, and give an edge to every one of its 
Alighteſt calamities. Who then can bear the thought 
of being an out-caſt from his preſence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or feeling it only in its terrors ? 
How pathetic is that expoſtulation of Job, when, for 
the trial of his patience, he was made to look upon 
himſelf in this deplorable condition! + Why haſt 
thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am 
become a burden to myſelf ? But, thirdly, how 
happy is the condition of that intellectual being, wha 
is ſenſible of his Makers preſence from the ſecret ef- 
fects of his mercy and loving kindneſs ! 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face ; that 
is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the 
preſence of any perſon whom we look upon with 
our eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in fpirits by 
which they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do 
material objects and there is no queſtion but our 
ſouls, when they are diſembodied or placed in glori- 
fied bodies, will, by this faculty in whatever part of 
ſpace they reſide, be always ſenſible of the divine 
— We who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding 
between us and the world of ſpirits, muſt be content 
to know that the Spirit of God is preſent with us, 
by the effefs which he produceth in us. Our out- 
ward ſenſes are too groſa to apprehend him; we may 
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however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his in- 
fluence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and re- 
freſhments which he conveys into our ſouls, and by 
thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions, which 
are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing themſelves 
among all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged 
in our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the ſoul, 
to irradiate its underſtanding, to rectify its will, 
purify its paſſions, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual being, who, 


- by prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, 


opens this communication between God aad his own 
ſoul ! Though the whole creation trowns upon him, 
and all nature looks black upon him, he has his light 
and ſupport within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe hor- 
rors which incompaſs him. He knows that his helper 
is at hand, and is always nearer to him than any 
thing elſe can be, which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny or con- 
rempt, he attends to that being who whiſpers better 
things within his foul, and whom he looks upon as 
his defender, his glory and the lifter up of his head. 
In his deepeſt folitude and retirement, he knows that 
he is in company with the greateſt of beings; and 
perceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his 
preſence, as are more delightful than any thing that 
can be met with in the converſation of his creatures. 
Even in the hour of death he conſiders the pains of 
his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking 
down of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his 
ſoul, and the light of that being, who is always pre- 
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ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him 
in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of 
our Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and goodneſs, we mult keep ſuch a watch over 
all our thoughts, that, in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt 
take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit, and endea- 
vour to make the meditations of our hearcs always 
acceptable in his fight, that he may delight thus, to 
reſide and dwell in us. The light of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doctrine in a very remarkable 
paſſage among his epiſtles ; Sacer ineft in nobis 
ſpiritus bonorum malorumque cuſtos, et obſerva- 
tor, et quemadmodum nos illum tratamus, ita 
et ille nos. © There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, 
who watches and obſerves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us after the ſame manner that we treat 
him.” But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe 
more emphatical words in divine revelation, © If a 
man love me ; he will keep my words, and my Fa- 
ther will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.“ 


Si verbo audacia detur, 
Non metuam magni _—_ palatia coeli. 
Ov. Met. Lib. I. Ver. 175+ 
This place, the brigkteſt manſion of the sky. 
Pl call the palace of the Deity, DzvDeN. 
Sin, 
I Conſidered in my two laſt letters that awful and 
tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or omnipreſence 


of the divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is equally: 
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preſent in all places throughout the whole extent of 
infinite ſpace. This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, 
that we meet with it in the writings of the enlighten- 
ed Heathens, as I might ſhow at large, were it not 
already done by other hands. But though the Deity 
be thus eſſontially preſent through allſthe immenſity 
of ſpace, there is one part of it in which he diſcovers 
himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory. This 
is that place which is marked out in ſcripture under 
the different appellations of paradiſe, the third heaven, 
the throne of God, and the habitation of his glory. 
It is here where the glorified body of our Saviour 
reſides, and where all the celeſtial hierarchies and the 
innumerable hoſt of angels are repreſented as 

ally ſurrounding the ſeat of God with hallelujahs and 
hymns of praiſe» This is that preſence of God which 
ſome of the divines call his glorious and others his 
majeſtic-preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent 
in all other places as in this; but it is here where be 
reſides in a ſenſible magnificence, and in the midſt of 
thoſe ſplendors which can affect the imagination of 
created beings. 

It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered by 
the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firſt parents, prevails among all the nations of the 
world, whatſoever different notions they entertain of 
the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is the 
moſt ancient of the Greek writers, you ſee the ſupreme 
power ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed with 
inferior deities, among whom the muſes are repreſen- 
ted as ſinging inceſſantly about his throne. Who 
does not ſee here the main ſtrokes and outlines of this 
great truth we are ſpeaking of? I he ſame doctrine 
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is ſhadowed out in many other Heathen authors, 
though at the ſame time, like ſeveral other revealed 
truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mixture of fables 
and human inventions. But, te over the notions 
of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened 
parts of the pagan world, we find there is ſcarce a 
people among the late diſcovered nations who are not 
trained up in an opinion that heaven is the habitation 
of the divinity whom they worſhip. 

As in Solomon's temple there was the ſanctum 
ſanctorum, in which a viſible glory appeared among 
the figures of the cherubims, and into which none 
but the High-prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the ins of the 
people; fo, if we conſider the whole creation as one 
great temple, there is in it this holy ot holies, into 
which the High-prieſt of our ſalvation -entered, and 
took- his place among angels and archangels, after 
having made a propitiation for the fins of mankind. 

Wich how much {kill muſt the throne of God be 
erected? With what glorious deſigns is that habita- 
tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
whe inſpired Hiram with wiſdom? How great muſt 
be the majeſty of that place, where the whole art 
of creation has been employed, and where God has 
choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner? What muſt be the architecture of infinite power 
under the direction of infinite wiſdom? A ſpirit can» 
not be hut tranſported after an ineffable manner with 
the ſight of thoſe objects, which were made to affect 
him by that Being who knows the inward frame of 
a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and ravift: it in all its moſt 
ſecret powers and faculties, It is to this ma jeſtie 


preſence of God we may apply thoſe beautitul expret- 
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frons in holy writ; « Behold! even to the moon, and 
it ſhineth not; yea, the ſtars are not pure in his 
ſigbt.” The light of the ſun, and all the glories of 
the world in which we live, are but as weak and fickly 
glimmerings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon 
of thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of God. 

As the glory of this place is tranſcendant beyond 
imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory, How 
far that ſpace may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majeſty, we cannot poſhbly conceive. 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 
though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be fo with 
regard to any created eye or imagination. If he has 
made theſe lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably 
_ and magnificent for the habitation — mortal 

periſhable bei how great may we ſuppoſe the 
courts of his r 
in a more eſpecial manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
tulneſs of his glory, among an innumerable company 
of angels, and ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. 

This is certain, that our imagination cannot be 
raiſed too high, when we think on a place where 
omnipotence and omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 
themſelves; becauſe that they are able to produce a 
ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than what 
we are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but, 
as the conſummarion of all things theſe outward apart» 
ments of nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe beings 
who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to that 
glorious place of which I am here ſpeaking, and by 
are exempt from mortality, and cleared of their im- 
perfeQions ; for ſo the _— ſeems to intimate, 
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when it ſpeaks of a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 

I have only conſidered this glorious place with re. 
gard to the ſight and imagination, though it is highly 
probable that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe en- 
Joy their higheſt gratifications. There is nothing 
which more raviſhes and tranſperts the ſoul than har. 
many; and we have great reaſon to believe, from the 
deſcriptions of this place in holy ſcripture, that this 
is one of the entertainments of it. And if the ſoul of 
mon can be fo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtrains 
of muſic which human art is capable of producing, 
how much more will it be raiſed and elevated by 
thoſe in which is exerted the whole power of har, 
mony. The ſenſes are faculties of the human foul, 
though they cannot be employed, during this our 
vital union, without proper inſtruments in the body, 

Why therefore ſhould we exclude the fſatistaQtion 
of theſe faculties, which we find by experience are 
inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thoſe 


entertainments which are to make up our happineſs 


hereafter? Why ſhould we fuppoſe that our hearing 
and ſecing will not be gratified with thoſe objects 
which are moſt agreeable to them, and which they can- 
not meet with in theſe lower regions of nature; object 
which neither eye have ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can 
it enter into the heart of man to conceive? I knew 
a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) 
above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I 
carinot tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth) ſuch an one caught up to the 

third heaven. And I knew ſuch a man, (whether in 
| the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: God 


Knowerth) bow that he was caught up into paradiſe, 
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and heard unſpeakable words, which it is not poſſible 
for a man to ntter.” By this is meant, that what 
he heard was ſo infinitely different from any thin 
which he had heard in this world, that it was i 
ſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as might convey 2 
notion of it to his hearers- ; | 

It is very natural for us to take delight in inquirjes 
concerning any foreign country, where we are ſome 
time or other to make our abode; and as we all hope 
to be admitted into this glorious place, it is both a 
laudable and uſeful curioſity to get what informations 
we can of it, whilſt we make uſe of revelation-for our 
guide. When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be opened 
to-us we may be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties 
of this place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent hope 
and expeRtations; and that the glorious appearance ot 
the throne of God will riſe infinitely beyond what 
ever we are able to couceive of it. We might here 


entertain ourſelves with many other ſpeculations on - 


this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find 
of. it in the holy ſcriptures; as-whether there may 
not be different manſions and apartments of glory, to 
beings of different natures; whether, as they excel 
one another in perfection, they are not admitted nearer 
to the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater 
manifeſtations of his preſence; whether there are not 
ſolemn times and occaſions, when all the multitude 
of heaven celebrate the preſence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praiſe and adoration; as 
Adam, though he had continued in a ſtate ef innocence, 
would, in the opinion of our divines, have kept holy 
the Sabbath-day, in a more particular manner than 
any other of the ſeven, Theſe, and the like ſpecula : 
tions, we may very e indulge, fo long as we 
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make uſe of them to inſpire us with a deſire of be- 
coming inhabitants of this delightful place. 

I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treat- 
ed on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can employ the 
mind of man, the omnipreſence of the Deity; a ſub. 
je& which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our 
meditations. We have conſidered the divine Being 
as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his works, 
as he is. preſent to the mind of man, and as he diſcovers 
himſelf in 2 more glorious manner among the regions 
of the bleſſed. Such a conſideration ſhould be kept 
awake in us at all times, and it all places, and poſſcſs 
our minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. It 
ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and per- 
ceptions, and become one with the conſciouſneſs of 
our own being. It is not to be reflected on in the 
coldneſs of philoſophy, but ought to fink us inte the 
loweſt proſtration before him, who is ſo aſtouiſhingl y 
uo labuntur tempera motu 
Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim confiftere flumen 
Nee levi hora proteſt: ſedutunda impeljitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora ſicfugiuntpariter, pariterque. ſequuntur: 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Namquod fuit ante, re- 

litum eft ; | ; 
Fitque quod baud fucrat ; momontaque cuncta 
novantur. Ov, Met. lib. XIII. 179, 
Een times are in perpetual flux, aud run / 
Like rivers from their fountain, rowling on, 
For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay; . 
The flying hour is ever on her way; x 
And as the fountain {bil ſupplies her ſtore, 
The wave behind impels the waye before; 
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Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 

Still moving, ever new : for former things 

Are ſet aſide, like abdicated kings: .* 

And every moment alters what has done, ä 

And innovates ſome act, till then unknown. 
Daran. 


E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion with» 
out a circumference ; we conſider eternity, of 
infinite duration, as a line that has neither a beginning 
nor end. In our ſpeculations of infinite ſpace, we 
conſider that particular place in which we exiſt, as a 
kind of centre to the whole expanſion. In our ſpecu- 
lations of eternity, we conſider the time which is pre- 
ſent to us as the middle, which divides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For this reaſon, many witty- 
authors compare the preſent time to an ilthmus or 
narrow neck of land that riſes in the midſt of an ocean, 
immeaſurably diffuſed on either ſide of it. | 
Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, naturally 
turovs eternity into two diviſions; which we may call, 
in Engliſh, that eternity which is paſt, and that eter= 
nity which is to come. The learned terms of @ter- 
nitas a parte ante and eternitas à parte poſt, 
may be more amuſing to the reader, but can have no 
other idea affixed to them than what is conveyed to 
us by thoſe words, an eternity that is paſt, and an 
eternity that is to come, Each of theſe ererniticy 
is bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the latter a beginning. 1 
Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which is 
paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 
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utterly incancervable by the mind of man; our reaſon 
demonſtrates to us that it has been, but at the ſame 
time can frame no idea of it but what is big with 
abſurdity and contradiction, We can have no other 
eption of any duration which is paſt than that 
all of it was once preſent, and whatever was once 
preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from us; and what- 
ever is at any certain diſtance from us, be the diſtance 
never fo remote, cannot be eternity, The very<no- 
tion of any duration's being paſt, implies that it was 
once preſent: for the idea ot being once preſent is 
actually included in the idea cf its being paſt. This 
therefore is a depth not toffbe ſounded by, human un- 
derſtanding. We are ſure that there has been an 
eternity, and yet contradict ourſelves, when we 
meaſure this eternity by any notion which we can 
frame of it. | 
If we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall 
nd, that the difficulties we meet with in our concep- 
tions ot eternity proceed from this fingle reaſon that 
we can have no other idea of my kind of duration 
than that by which we ourſelves, and all other created 
beings, do cxiſt; which is a ſucceſſive duration made 
up of paſt, preſent, and to come, There is nothi 
which exiſts after this manner; all the parts of his 
exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and conle- 
quently may be reached by certain numbers of years 
applied to it, e may alcend as high as we 
and employ our being to that eternity which 
ig” to come, in adding millions of years to mil- 
lions of years, and we can never come up to any 
foauntainhead of duration, to any. beginning in 
eternity; bur at the fame tin. e vc are ſure, that whats 
erer Was ency preſent does lig within the reach "gf 
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numbers, though perhaps we can never be able to put 

enough of them together for that purpoſe, We may 
as well ſay that any thing may be actually preſent 
in any part of infinite ſpace, which does not lie at a 
certain diſtance from us, as that any part of infinite 
duration was once actually preſent, and does not alfa 
lie at ſome determined diſtance from us, The diſtance 
in both caſes may be immeaſurable and indefinite as to 
our faculties, but our reaſon tells us that it cannot 
be ſo in it itſelf, Here therefore is that difficulty which 
human underſtanding is not capable ot ſurmounting. 
We are ſure that ſomething mui: have exiſted from 
eternity, and are at the ſame time unable to conceive, 
that any thing which exiſts, according to our notion 
of exiſtence, can have exiſted from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in ſuch an abs 
ſtracted ſpeculation ; but I have been the longer on 
it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argument of | 
the being and eternity of a God: and though there } 
are many other demonſtrations which lead us to this | 
great truth, I do not think we ought to lay aſide 

any proofs in this matter which the light of reaton 
has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it is fuch a one 
as has been urged by men famous for their penetration 
and force of underſtauding, and which appears alto- 
gether concluſiye to thoſe who will be at the pains to 
examine ity | 
Having thus conſidered that eternity which ig 
paſt; according to the beſt idea we can frame of it, I 
ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles cn this ſub . 

ject which are diftated to us by the light of rcaſon, 
aud which may be looked upon as the creed of 'a phi» 
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Firſt, It is certain that no being could have made 
itſelf ; for if ſo, it muſt have acted before it was, 
which is a contradiction. 

Secondly, That therefore ſome being muſt have 
exiſted trom all eternity. 

Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the manner of 
created beings, or according to any notions which 
we have of exiftence, could not have exiſted, from 
eternity. . 

Fourthly, That this eternal being mult therefore 
be the great Author of nature, the Ancient of days, 
who, being at an infufite diſtance in his perfeQtions 
from all finite and created beings, exiſts in a quite 
different manner from them, and in a manner of 
which they can have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen, who would 
pot be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended 
to explain the manner of God's exiſtenee, by telling 
us, that he coinprehends infinite duration in every 
moment; that eternity is with him a punctum 

Hans, a fixed point; or which is as good ſenſe, an 
infiaite inſtant; that nothing with reference to 
his exiftence is either paſt or to come: to which the 
ingenuous Mr. Cowley alludes in his deſcription of 


hcaven : 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 


But an eternal NOW, does always laſt. 
For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſitions 


as words that have no ideas annexed to them; and 


think men had better own their ignorance, than ad- 


vance doctrines by which they mean nothing, and 


Which indeed are ſelf- contradictory. We cannot be 
og modeſt in our diſquiſitious7 when we meditate 
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perfection, who is the ſource of being, the fountain 
of all that exiſtence which we and his whole creation 
derive from him. Let us therefore, with the utmoſt 
humility, acknowledge, that as ſome being muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have exiſted from eternity, ſo this being does 
exiſt after an incomprehenſible manner, ſince it is 
impoſſible for a being to have exiſted trom eternity 
after our manner or notions of exiſtence. Revelation 
confirms theſe natural dictates of reaſun in the ac» 
counts which it gives us of the divine exiſtence, 
where it tells us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, ta 
day, and for ever ; that he is the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the endivg: that a thouſand years 
are with bim as one day, and one day as a | 

years; by which and the like expreſſions we are 
taught, that his exittence, with relation to time or 
duration, is infinitely different from the exifience of 
any of his creatures, and eonſequently that it is 
impothble for us to frame any adequate conceptions 
of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes of his own 
being, be intitles himſelf, T am that 1 am ; and when 
Mofes defires to kvow what name he ſhalt give him, 
in his embaſly to Pharoah, he bids him fay, that 
I am hath ſent you. Our t Creator, by this 
revelation of himſelf, does in a manner cxclude every 
thing elſe from a real exiſtence, aud diſtinguiſhes him - 
ſe]f from his creatures, as the only being which truly 


and really exiſts. The ancient Platonic notion, 


which was drawn from (| of eternity, wot 
derfully agrees with this revelation which. God: bas 
made of himſelf. There is nothing, ſay. they, which 


in jealiey exiſte, whole” exifizuce, as we call it, is 
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pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come · Such a fleet- 


ing and ſucceſſive exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exif. 
tence, and ſoinething which is like it, than exilterige 
itſelf. He only properly exiſts whoſe exiſtence is 
entirely preſent ; that is, in other words, who exiſts 
in the moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a manuer, as 
we have no idea of, 7 
I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with one uſeful 
inference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate our- 
felves 2nd fall down before our maker, when we 
conlider that ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom which 
contrived this exiſtetice for finite natures? What 
muſt be the overflowings of that good-will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt exiſtence to beings in 
whom it is not neceſſary eſpecially when we confi» 
der that he himſelf was before in the complete poſ- 
ſeſſion of exiſtence and of happineſs, and in the full 
enjoyment of eternity, What man can thipk of 
himſelf as called out, and ſeparated, from nothing, 
of his being made a conſcious, a reaſonable and a 
happy creature; in ſhort, of being taken in as a 
ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind of partner in*eternity, 
without being ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe, and 
adoration ! It is indeed a thought too big. for the 
mind of man, and rather to be entertained iu the ſecre- 
'cy of devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, than ta 
be expreſſed by words. The Supreme Being has not 
given us powers or faculties ſufficient to extol and 
magnify ſuch unutterable goodneſs. 44 
It is however ſome comfort to us, tha: we ſhall 
always doing what we ſhall be never ble to do, 
and that a work which cannot be finiſhed, will how - 
ever be the work of an eternity. n n 
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SECT. II. 


The power and wiſdom of God in the creation. 


Inde bominum pecudumque genius, vitae que vo- 
| lantnum. (Pontus. 
Et quae marmoreo ſert monſtra ſub aequore 


Vis. An. VIV. 728. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air and monſteis of the main. Dzroen, 


122 there is a great deal of pleaſure in 
contemplating the material world, by which I 


mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has 


ſo curiouſly wrought the mals of dead matter, with 
the ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one” 
another; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more 
wonderful and ſurpriſing in contemplations on the 
world of life, by which, I mean all thoſe animals with, 
which every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. The 
material world is enly the ſhell of the univerſe ; the: 
world of life are its inhabitants. 120 

If we conſider the parts of the material world. 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject 
to our obſervations and inquiries, it is amazing to con- 
ſider the infinity of avimals with which it is ſtocked. 


Every part of matter is peopled; every green leaf 


warms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a fingle 


kumour in the bedy of a man, or of any other animal, 


in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living 


creatures. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered 


with other animals, which are in the ſame manner 
the baſis of other animals that live upon it ; nay we 
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find in the moſh ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, in- e 
numerable cells and cavitics that are crouded with |; 
ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are roo little for F * 
the naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if 
we look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee ſpe 
the ſeas, lakes and rivers teeming with numberleſs 
kinds of living creatures : we find every mountain 
and marſh. wi and wood, plentifully ſtacked 
with birds and beaſts, and every part of matter 
affording proper neceſſaries and conveniences for the 
livelihood of multitudes which inhabit N. 2 
The author of the plurality of worlds draws a 
very good argument from this conſideration, for 
the peopling of every planet ; as indeed it ſeems 
very probable from the analogy of. reaſon, that if no 
part of matter, which we are acquainted with, lies 
waſte and uſcleſs, thoſe great bodies which are at 
ſuch a diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſart and 
unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed 
with beings adapted to their reſpective ſituations. 
Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which d 
are endued with perception, and is in a manner thrown x 
away upon dead matter, any further than as it is ju 
ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious of their a 
exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies t 
which lie under our obſervation, that matter is only |: 
made as the baſis and ſupport of animals, and that 
there is no more of the one, than what is neceſſary for 1 
the exiſtence of the other. | * 
Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, | 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence | 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is a 
ſpeculation, which I have often purſued with great 
pleaſure to my ſelſ, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by 
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pufidering that part of the ſcale of beings which 
pmes Within our knowledge. N | 

There are ſome living creatures_which are raiſed | 
at juſt above dead matter. To mention only that 
pecies of ſhell-6{h, which are formed in the faſliien 
f a cone, that grows to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, 
nd immediately die upon their being ſevered from 
place where they grow. There are many other 
reatures but one remove from theſe, which have no 
her fenſe beſzdes that of feeling aud taſte, Ochers 
ave ſtill an additional one of keiring ; pthers of 
mell, and others of fight. It is wonderful to ob- 
erve, by what a gradual progreſs the world of life 
dvauces through a prodigious varity of ſpecies, be- 
no Fore a creature is formed that is complete in all its. 
lies Fenſes ; and even among theſe there is ſuch a different 
at fdegree of perfection in the ſeuſe which one animal 
. njoys beyond what appems in another, that though 
iſned che ſenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſhed by the 
flame common denomination, it ſcems almoſt of a 
vhich different nature. Ik after this we look into the ſeve- 
own ral inward perfections of cunning and fagacity, or 
n is } what we generally call iuſtiuct, we find them riſing 
their [after the lame manner, umperceptibly one abuve ayp- 
odies ther, and receiving additional improvements according 
only Fro the ſpecies in which they are impianted. This 
that f progreſs in nature is fo very gradual, that the moſt. 
y for | perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near to the 


ture, The exuberant and ove: flowing goodhteſs of the 
tence | ſupreme Bring, whoſe merey extends to ali his works, 
2 | is plainly fcen, as I have before hinted, from his ha- 
peat {| ving made fo very little matter, at, leaſt what falls 


» by | within our-knowledge, that does not ſwarm with 
Lo 


.molt imperfegt of that which is immediately above it. 
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ſuperior to us from that variety which is inferior to 


bere ſet down, after having prt miſed, that notwirb- 
ſiding there is twch infinite room between man and]: 
bis Maker, for the creative power to &ert itſelf in it 
is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be fi led up, f 
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life : Nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the djverlity,f} the 
than in the multitude of living creatures. Had hefff ced 
only made one ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt} : 
would have enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence ; he cre 
has, therefore, ſpecified in his creation. every degree ma 
of life, every capacity of being. The whole dali Tt 
of nature irem a plant to a man is filled up with} ch: 


. divers kinds of creatures riſing one over another, by de 


ſuch a gentle and eca'y aſcent, that the little tranſi- 
tions and deviations trom one ſpecies to another, 2 
almoſt ĩnſenſible. This intermediate ſpace is ſo wel 
huſbwded and managed, that there is ſcarce a degree 
of perception which does not appear in ſome one pa 
of the world of life. Is the goodneſs or wiſdom 
of the divine Being more maniteſted in this his pr 
ceeding? 

There is a conſequence beſides thoſe I have alread y 
mentioned, u hich ſeems very naturally deducib/e fro 
the foregoing confiderations. If the ſcale of being 
riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, fo high as men. w 
may by a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtiſl pro- 
ceeds gradually through thoſe beings' which are of a|- 
ſuperior nature to hun: fince there is an inſinitely 
greater ſpace and room for different degrees of per fe 
tion. between the ſupreme Being and man, than be-. 
tv cen man, and the moſt deſpicable inſect. Fhis 
conſequeuce of ſo great a variety. of beings which A; 
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the higheſt created being, mn 
ced him. 


bat there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 


creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and 


material below us, is probable to me from hence; 
That in all the viſible corporeal world, we fee no 
chaſms, or no gaps. All quite down from us, the 
deſcent is by cafy ſteps, and a continued ſeries. of 
things, that in each remove differ very little one 
from the other. There are fiſhes that have wings, 
and are not ſtrangers to the airy region: and there are 
ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the water : whoſe 
blood is cold as fiſhes and their fleſh ſo like in taſte, 
that the ſeropulous are allowed them on filh-days. 
Thete are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and 
beaſts, that they are in the middle between both: 
amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic 
together; ſcals live at land aud at fea, and poipuiles 
have the warm blood and entrails of a, hog nat to 
mention what is confidently reported of mermaids 
or ſea-men. There are ſome brutes, that ſeem to 


. nets 2s much knowledge. and reaſon, as ſome that 


are called men; and the animal and vegerablekingdoms 
are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt 


ot one, and the highelt of che arher, there will fcarce 


be perceived any great difference between them; and 


fo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inor- 


ganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every where 
that the teveral ſpecies are linked together, and dif- 


ſer but in almoſt inſenſible degrees: And when we 


conſider tlie in ſinitewer and wiſdom of the Maker, 
we have reafon to th that it is ſuitable to the 


mogrificent barmony dt the univerle, and be great 
dez and unte gooduels of the Architett, that 
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the ſpecies of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, 
aſcend upward from us toward his infinite perfetion, 


as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards; 
which if it be probable, we have reaſon then to 
be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of 
creatures above us than there are beneath us; we being 
in degrees of perſection much more remote from the 
infinite being of God, than we are from the loweſt 
ſtate of being, and that which approaches neareſt to 
nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, we 
have no clear diſtin ideas. 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no ereature 
wonderful in its nature, and which fo much deſeryes 
our particular attention, as man, who fills up the 
middle ſpace between the animal and intellectual na- 
ture, the viſible and inviſible world and is that link 
in the chain of beings, which has been often termed 
the nexus irtriuſgue mund. So that he who in 
one reſpect is aſſociated with angels and archangels, 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his 
father, and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, 
may in another relpect ſay to corrupt ion, thou art my 
father, aud to the worm, thou art my mother and my 
ſiſter. , 
Facies non omnibus una. 


Nec diverſa tamen— Ovid. Met. Lib. II. V. 13 
Though various features diff'rent aſpects grace. 


A certain likeneſs is in ev'ry face. 


= 


" TAOSE who were ſkilful in anatomy among the 

ancients, concluded from tiþ outward and in- 
ward make of an human body, that it was the work 
of a Being tranſcendently wife and powerful, As 
the world grew more enlightened in this art, their 
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diſcoveries gaye them freſh opportunities of admiring 
the conduct of Providence in the formation of an 
buman body. Galeu was converted by his diſſections, 
and could not but own a ſupreme Being upon a fur- 
vey of this his handy-work, There were, indeed, 
mauy parts of which the old anatomiſts did not know 
the certain uſe but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe 
which were examined were adapted with admirable 
art ta their ſeveral functions, they did not queltion 
but thoſe whoſe uſes they could not determine, were 
contrived with the ſame wiſdom for reſpective ends 
2 purpoſes. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out, and many other great diſcove- 
ries have been made by our modern anatomiſts we 


ſee new wonders in the human frame, and diſcern 


ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes the 
ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body of 
a man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of 
examination. Though it appears formed with the 
niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt {uperficial ſurvey of it, 
it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produces our fur- 
prize and amazement in proportion as we pry into 
it. What I have here ſaid of an human body, may 
be applied to the body of every animal, which has 
been the ſubject of anatomical obſervations. | 
The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our ſcuſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of Providence, 
that lies in a narrow ' compaſs. The eye is able te 
command it, and by ſucceſſive jnquiries can ſearch 
into all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
earth, or indeed the whole un'verſe, be thus ſubmit- 
ted to the examination of our ſenſes were it not tqo 
big and d iſproportioned for our inquiries, ' too un- 
weildy for the management of the eye and hand, 
: G 3 | (wi & 3 
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there is no queſtion but it would appear to us a 
curious and well contrived a frame as that of an 
human body. We ſhould fee the fame concatenation 
and ſublerviency, the ſame neceſſity and uſctuineis, 
the ſame beauty and harmony i in all and every of its 
parts, as what we diſcover in the body of * ſßagle 
auimal. 

The more extended our reaſon is, and its more 
able zo grapple with immenſe objects, the greater 
fill are thoſe diſcoveries which it azakes of wiſdom 
and providence in the work of the creation. A Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the 
preſent age, can look through a whole planetary 
ſyſtem ; conſider it in its weight, nnmber and mea- 
ſure ; and draw from it as many demonſtrations of 
infinite power and wiſdom, as a mort conſned under- 
ſtanding is able to deduce r N obo hu- 
man body. 

But to return to our ſpeculations on 09s WINE 


tall here confider the fabric and texture of the · bo- 


dies of animals in one particular view ; which, in my 
opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and alt-wife 
being in their formation, with the evidence of 'a 
thouland demonſtrations. I think we may lay this 
down as an inconteſted prineiple that chance never 
acts in a perpecual uniformity and conſiſtence with 
ſelf, If one ſhould always fling the ſame number 
wich ten thouſand dice, or fee every throw juſt five 
times lefs, or five times more in number than the 
throw which immediately preceeded it, who would 
not imagine there is ſome inviſible power which di- 
rects the caſt > This is the proceeding which we find 
in the operations of nature. Every kind of animal 
is diverſified by different 'magainudes, eici of which 
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riſe to a different ſpecies, Let a man trace 
the dog or lion kind, and he will obſerve how many 
of the works of nature are publiſhed, if I way ule the 
expreſſium, ina variety of editions, If ve look into 
the reptile world, or into thoſe diſterent kinds, of ani - 
mals that fill the clement of water, we meet with 
the ſame repetitions among ſeveral ſpecies, that dif- 
fer very little from one another, but in ſize and bulk. 
You find the ſame creature that is drawa at large, 
copied out iu ſeveral proportions, and ending in mi- 
niature. It would be tedious to produce inſtances of 
this regular conduct in providence, as it would be ſu- 
pertiuous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural hiſ- 
tory of animals. The magnificent harmony of the 
univerſe 1s ſuch, that we may obterve innumerable 
diviſions ruuning upon the ſame ground. 1 might 
alſo extend this ſpeculation to the dead parts of na- 
ture, in which we may find matter diſpoſed into many 
ſimilar- ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of ſtars and pla- 
nets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other ſublunary 
parts of the creation. In a word, Providence has 
thewn the richneſs of its goodreſs and wiſdom, not 
only iu the production ot many original ſpecies, but 
in the multiplicity of deſcents which it has made on 
every original ſpecies in particular. ; 
But to purſuc this thought {till further: Every 
liviug creature, couſidered in itfelf, has many very 
complicatad parts, that are exact copies of ſome other 
other parts which ir poſſeſſes, and which are compli- 
cated in the ſame manner. One eye would have been 
ſuffieĩent for the ſubſiſtence and preſervation, of an 
animal; but, in order to better his condition ue {re 
another placed with a mathematical exaAnels in the 
Jame molt advantageous lituation, aud in every par- 
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ticular of the ſame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible 
for chanee to be thus delicate and wmniform in her ope- 
rations ; ſhould a million of dice turg up twice toge- 
ther the ſame rumber, the wonder would be nothing 
in compariſon with this. But when we ſee this ſimi- 
Jitude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the 
-fingers : when we ſee one half of the body entirely 
correſpord with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, 
without which a man might have very well ſubſiſted; 
nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated an 
hundred times in the fame body notwithſtanding it 
conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of numberleſs 
fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill in magnitude, as 
the convenience of their particular ſituation requires; 
fure a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, 
who does not diſcover the finger of God in. ſo won- 
derful a work. Theſe duplicates in thaſe parts of the 
body, without which a man might have very well 
ſubſiſted. thoug . not ſo well as with them, are a plain 
demonſtration of an all wiſe contriver ; as thoſe more 
numerous copyings, which are found amoug the veſ- 
ſels of the ſame body,” are evident demonſtrations that 
they could not be the work of chance. This argu» 
ment receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it to 
every animal and inſet within our knowledge, as 


well as to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are 


objects too minute for a humam eve and if we con- 
Gder ho'v the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole world of 
life reſemble one ano er, in very man particulars, 
fo far as is convenient for their reſpective ſtates of 
exiſtence ; it is much more probable that an hundred 
million of dice ſhould be caſually thrown a hundred 
million of times in the ſame number, than that the 
body of any fingle animal ſhould. be produced by the 
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ble fortuitous concourſe of matter. And that the like 
pe- chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances, requires 
ge- ¶ a degree of credulity that is not under the direction 
ng of common fenſe. We may carry this conſideration 
mi- yet further, if we reſſect on the two ſexes in every 
the | living ſpecies, with their reſemblances to each other, 
ely | and thoſe particular diſtinctions, that were neceſſary 
ces, | for the keeping up of this great world of life. . '" 

ed; There are many more demonſtrations of a ſupreme 
an | Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power, and 
x it | goodneſs in the formation of the body of a living 
leſs creature; for which I refer my reader to other writ- 
„as inge, particularly to the ſixth book of the poem, in- 
es; || titled Creation, where the anatomy of the human 
ng, | body is deferibed with great perſpicuity and elegance. 
on- I have been particular on the thought which runs 
the || through this ſpeculation, becauſe I have not ſeen it 
vell F cnlarged — by others. | 0 


ore Jupiter ct guedcunque vides Lucan. Lib. IX. 
veſ- All, all, ubereber you look, is full of God. | 


-2u- I Had this morning a very valuable and kind — 
t to ſent me of a tranſlated work of a moſt excellent 
„ as Iforeigu writer, who makes a very conſiderable figure 
are pn the learned and Chriſtian world. It is intituled 
on- demonſtraticn of the exiſtence, wiſdom, and 
d of P , of God, drawn from the knowledge* 
f nature, particularly of man. and fitted to d 
eaneft capacity, by the Archhilhoy of Cambray, 
uthor of Lelemachus, and tronflated from the French” 
the fame hand tha: Engliſhed that excelent piece. 
his great author, in the writings which he has bel 
re produced, has manifeſted an heart Full of virtuous” 
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ſentiments, giæat benevolence to mankind, as well as 
a ſincere and fervent piety towards his Creator. Hig 
talents and parts are a very great ghod to the world; 
ard it is a pleaſing thing to behold the polite arts 
ſubſervient to religion, and recommending it from its 
natural beauty. Looking over the letters of my 
' correſpoiidents, I find one which celebrates this treatiſe, 
and recommends it to my readers, 


To the GuaRDiAx. 
SIR, \ - 
1 Think 1 have ſomewhere read, in the writings of 
one whom I tzke to be a friend of your's a ſaying 
which itruck me very much ; aid, as I remember, ir 
was to this purpoſe; The exiſtence of à God is ſo 
far from being a thing that wants to be proved, that 
I think it the only thing of which we are certain,” 
This is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion ; however, I 
dare ſay you will not be diſpleaſed that I put vou in 
mind of faying ſomething on the demonſtration of the 
bithop of Cambray. A man of his talcuts views all 
thidgs in a light different from that in which ordinary 
men fee them; and the devour diſpoſition of his foul 
turns ail thoſe taients to the improvement of the 
pleaſures of a good life. His ſty le clothes philoſophy 
in a dreſs almoit poetic, aud his readers enjoy in full 
perfection the advantage, while they are reading him, 
of being what hz is. The pleaſing repreſentatios of 
the animal powers in the beginning of his work, and 
his conſideration of the nature of man with the ad- 
dition of reaſon, in the iubſequent diſceurſe, impreſſes 
npon the mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and gra- & 
titude towards him who beſtowed that ſuperiority over | 
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the brute world. Theſe thoughts bad ſuch. an effect 
upon the author himfelf, hat be bas ended his dif- 


courſe with a prayer. I his adoration has a ſublimity . 
in it befitting his character; and the emotians of his 
heart flow from wiſdom and knowledge. I thought 
it would be proper for a Saturday's paper, and have 
tranſlated ir, to make you a preſeut ot it, 1 have not, 


as the tranſlator was obliged to do, confined myfelt 


to an exact verſiou from the original, but have en- 
deavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by taking the 
liberty to render his thoughts in ſuch a way as 

ſhould have uttered them, it they had been mine on. 


It bas been obſerved, that the private letters of 


great men are the belt pictures of their fouls: but cęr- 
taiuly cheir private devotions would be ftill more in- 
ſtructive, ad know not why they ſhould not be as 
curious and cutertaining. | EPA | 

It you. inſert this prayer, I know not but I may 
ſend you, tor another occaſion, one uſeil by a very 
great wit, of the laſt age, which has alluſions, to the 


errors of a very wild lite; and l believe you will thiuk 


is written with an uucommon ſpirit. The per ſon 
whom I mean was an excellent writer ; and the pub- 
lication of thw prayer of his may be perhaps ſome x nd 
uf antidote againit the infection ia his other writings. 
But this ſupplication of the bilhop has in it à more 
happy and untroubled ſpirit: it is (if that is not ſaying 
ſameching too fond) the wor lip of an angel, concern- 
ech for tl;ole who bad fallen, but bimſelf till in.the 


| Hate, of glory and innocence. The book ends with 
an act of devotion to this effect; | 


* 


O my God.! if the, greater number of mankind 
.do not diſcover thee in that glorious ſhaw of nature, 
which thou hal} placed Yd eyes, it is nt he- 
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cauſe thou art far from every one of us; thou art 
preſent to us more than amy object which we touch 
with our hands; but our ſenſes and the paſſions which 
they produce in us, turn our attention from thee. 
Thy | ght ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, but the 
- darkneſs comprehends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt 
every where diſplay thyſelf: thou ſhineſt in all thy 
works, but art not regarded by heedleſs and unthinking 
man. The whole creation talks aloud of thee, and 
echoes with the repetitions of thy holy name. But 
ſuch is our inſenbibility, that we are deaf to the great 
and univerſal voice of nature. Thon art every where 
about us, and within us, but we wander from ourſelves, 
become ſtrangers to our own ſouls, and do not appre- 
hend thy welknce. 'O thou; who art the eternal 
fountain of light and beautv, who art the ancient of 
days, without beginning and without end: O thou who 
who art the lite of all that truly live, thoſe can never 
fail to find thee who ſeek for the withiij themſel ves. But, 
alas! the very gifts which thou beſtoweſt npon vs, do ſo 
employ our thoughts, that they hinder us from perceiv- 
ing the hand which conveys them to us. We live by 
thee, and yet we five without thinking on thee: but, O 
Lord! what is life in the ignorance of thee? A dead un- 
active piece of matter, a flower that withers, a river that 
glides : away, a palace that haſtens to its ruin: a picture 
made up of fading colours, a mals of thining ore, firike 
our imaginations, avd make us ſenſible of their exiſt- 
_ ence: we regard them as object capable of giving ud 
pleaſure, not conſidering that thou conveyeſt through 
them all the pleaſure which we tmagine they give us. 
Such vain empty objects that are only the ſhadows 
of being, are proportioned to our low and grovelling 


— — wick thee teſt poured eat 
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on thy creation is as a veil which hides thee from our 


eyes. As thou art a Being too pure and exalted to 


paſs through our ſenſes, thou art not regarded by men 
who have debaſed their nature, and have made them- 
ſelves like to the beaſts that periſh. So infatuated 
are they, that notwithſtanding they know. what. is 
wiſdem and virtue, which — neither ſound, nor 
colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, nor any other 
ſenſible quality, they can doubt of thy exiſtence, be- 
cauſe thou art not apprehended by the groſſer organs 
of ſenſe. Wretches that we are! we conſider ſhadows 
as realities, and truth as a phantom, That which is 
nothing is all to us, and that which is all appears to 
us nothing. What do we fee in all. nature, but 
thee, O my God! thou, and only thou, appeareſt in 

every thing. When I conſider thee, O Lord, I am 
ſwallowed up and loſt in contemplation of thee, 
Every thing beſides thee, even my own exiltence, 
vaniſbes and diſappears in the contemplation of thee. 
I am Joſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when 1 
think on thee. The man who does not ſee thee has 
beheld nothing: he who does not taſte thee has a reliſh 
of nothing. His being is vain, and his life but a 
dream. Set up thyſelf, O Lord: ſet up thyſelf that 
we, may behold. thee. As wax conſumes, before the 
fire, and as the ſmoke: is driven away, fo let thun 
evemies-vaniſh out of thy preſence, How unbappy- 
is that ſoul, who, without the ſenſe of thee,, has wo, 
God, no hope, no comfort to ſupport him! But how. 
happy the man who fearches, lighs, and thirſts after. - 
thee ! But he only is fully happy on whom thou. _ 
liſteſt up the light of thy countenance, whoſe, tears 
thou haſt wiped away, and who enjays in thy loving 


' kindneſs the completion of alt his deſires. * 
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how long, O Lord! ſhall I wait for that day, when 
I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy preſence, fulneſs of joy, and 
pleaſures for evermore? O my God, in this pleafing 
hope my bones rejoice and cry out, who is like uota 
thee! my heart melts away, and my ſoul faints within 
me, when I look up to thee, who art the God of my 
lite, and my portion to all eternity. ' ory 


SECT. III. 
The providence of Ged. 


Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet. 


Sen. in Oedip. 
Great part of truth is hidden from the blind. 


T is very reaſonable to believe that part cf the 


pleaſure which happy minds. ſhall enjoy in a ſuture 
ſtate will ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of the 
divine wiſdom in the government of the world, and a 
diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing ſleps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing lee: 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the — f, 


man, if we couſider that curioſity is one of the ſtroag- 12 


eſt and muſt laſting appetites implanted in us, and that 
admiration is one of our moll pleaſing paſſions; and 
what a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoy ments will be 
afforded to doth theſe, in a ſcene fo large ard various 
as ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety 
of ſuperior, ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in ſo 
delightful a proſpect. r 
It is nat impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of 


the puniſbanent of tuch as are excluded from klis, may 
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conſiſt not only in their being denied this privilege 
but in having their appetites at the ſame time vaſtly 
increaſed, without any ſatisfaction afforded to them. 
In thefe the vain purinit of knowledge thall perhaps 
add to their infelicity, and bewilder them into laby- 
rintha of error, darkneſs, diſtraction, and uncertainty 
of every thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton has 
thus repreſented the fallen angels reaſoning together 
in a kind of reſpite from their torments, and creating 
to themſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very amu- 
ſements : he could not properly have deſcribed the 
ſports of condemned ſpirits, without that caſt of horror 
and inciancholy he had ſo judiciouily mingled with 
them. 


Others apart ſat on a bill retir'd, 

Tn thoughts more elevate, aud reaſcn'd bigh 
Of Providence, fareknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in uand' ring mazes loſt. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our 
minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfe- 
hood: and as our faculties are narrow, and our views 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curioſity. muſt meet 


J with many repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this 


— 


life being rather to act than to know, their portion 
of knowledze is dealt to them accordingly.  " 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive 
has ſo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in accoun- 
ting for the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil 
to the virtuous and the wicked in this world, From 
henee come all thoſe patherical complaints of fo many 
tragical events, which happen to the wiſe and the 
good: and of ſuch ſurpriſing proſperity which is often 


mm — — 
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the reward of the guilty and the foolifh; that reaſon 
is ſometimes puzzled, and at x loſs what to pronounce 
upon ſo myſterious a diſpenſation. - 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 
poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the a6. 


B 
e 2 
pf tl 
itt! 
diſce 


thors of injuſtice; and lays it down as a principle, gure 
that whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whe-Iglaſ 


ther poverty, ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which 
ſeem to be evils, ſhall either in life or death conduee 
to his good. My reader will obſerve how agreeable 
this maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater 
authority. Seneca has written a diſcourſe purpoſely ſe 

on this ſubject, in which he takes pains, after the 
dodrine of the Stoics, to ſhew, that adverſity is not 


in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble ſaying of De- 


metrius, That nothing would be more unhappy 
than a man who had never known afflition,” ' He 


compares proſperity to the indulgence of a fond mo- 
ther to a child which often proves bis ruin 4 but the 


affection of the Divine Being to that of a wits father, 
who would bave his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſ- 
appointment, and pain, that they might gather 
ſtrength, and improve their fortitude. On. this ac« 
caſion the philoſopher riſes into that celebrated ſegti 


in it 


bin 
iu 


ment, that there is not on earth a ſpe&tacle mare 7 


worthy the regard of a Creator intent on i. is works, 


than a brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings; to which 
he adds, that it muil be a pleaſure to Jupiter himfelf 


to look down from heaven, and fce' Cato amidft the 


ruins of his country preſerving his integrity. 
This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if 
we conſider human life as. a ſtate of probation, and 


adverſity as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned 2 to 
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, uy 
aon But what I would chiefly infiſt on here, is, that 
unceſwe are not at preſent in 2 proper ſituation to judge 
pf the counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but 

f thee Yitt's arrives at our knowledge and even that little we 
aw-Wiſcern imperfe&y ; or, according to the elegant fi- 
iple, gure in holy writ, © We ſee but in part, and as in a 
rhe [glaſs darkly.” It is to be conſidered. that Providence 
hich ſin its economy regards the whole ſyſtem of time and 
luce things together, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beau- 
able ſtiful connexions between incidents which lie widely 
ater [ſeparated in time, and by loſing fo many links of the 
ety chain, our reaſonings become broken and imperfect. 
the Thus thoſe parts in the moral world which have not 
not fan abſolute, may yet have a relative beauty, in re- 
De. Iſpect of ſome other parts concealed from us, but open 
py Ito his eye, before whom paſt, preſent, and to come, 
He jare ſet together in one point of view: and thoſe e- 
no- | vents, the permiſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe 
the | bis goedneſe, may, in the conſummation of thingy, 
er, | both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom. 
ifs And this is enough to check our preſumption, fince 
ur lit is in vain to apply our weaſures of regularity to 
c- | matters of which we know neither the antecedents 
the) | nor 7 conſequents, the beginning nor the end. 
I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 

3, | thought, by relating here a Jewiſh tradition concern- 
ing Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind of parable itluf- 


trating what I have laſt mentioned. That great. 


ven to the top of a mountain; where, in a conference 


with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to propoſe 


to hin ſome queſtions c-ncerning his adminiſtration 
of the univerſe. In the midſt of this divine collaquy 
he was commanded to look down on the plain hetow. . 


a 

if 

e | prophet it is ſaid; was called up by a voice from hea- 
e 

4 

D 


- 


1 
| 
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At the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a cle 
ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little 
boy came to the fame place, and finding a purſe: diſimpri 
gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took it up, 
went away with it, Immediately after this came 
inſu m old man, weary with age and travelling, and 
having quenched his thirſt, ſat down to reſt himfe 
by the lide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing bi 
purſe returns to ſearch for it, and demands it of. the 
old man, who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals} 
to Heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The folder, 
not believing his proteſtation, kills him. Moſes fell 
on his face with horror and amazement, when the di- 
vine voice thus prevented his expoſtulation; * Be not 
ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor aſk, why the ] of the 
whole earth has ſuffered this thing to come to paſs: 
the child is the occaſion that the blood of the old 
man is ſpilt; but know, that the old man whom thou 
ſaweſt, was the murderer of that child's father. 


Fortune favours fill the wiſe and brave 


. 
" $ yi” 


THE famous Gratian, in his little book wherein 
he lays down maxims for a man's advancing ed 
himſelf at court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate himſelf © fon 
with the fortunate, and to ſhun the company of the ſ hin 
unfortunate ; which, notwithſtanding the bateneſs. of If haf 
the precept to an honeſt mind, may have {ſomething I is 
uleful in it for thoſe who puſh their intereſt in the a 1 
world. It is certain a great part of what we call dit 
good or ill fortune, riſes out of right or wrong mea ¶ eſt 
ſures or ſchemes of life. When I hear a man com» ge 
plain of his being unfortunate in all his undertakings, to 
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i | firewdly faſpeet him for a very weak man in his 
airs. In conformity with this way of thinking, 
dinal Richlieu uſed to ſay, that unfertunate and 
e of —— but two words for the ſame thing. 
the Cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of 
prudence and good fortune, his famous antagoniſt, 
the. Count d' Olivarea, was diſgraced at the court of 
clf9Madrid, becauſe it was alledged againit him that he 
hed never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. This, ſays 
theſſan eminent author, was indirectly accuſing hum of 
calsJunprudence. 
ler, Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for 
their upon three. accounts, as be was a man of 
di- ¶ courage, conduct, and good fortune. It was perhaps 
not ¶ for the reaſqn above mentioned, namely, that a ſeries 
the of good fortune ſuppoſes a prudent management in the 
ſs: perſon whom it befala, that not only Sylla the dictator, 
old Fbur ſeveral of the Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be 
ou ſcen upon their medals, among their other titles, give 
\ themſelves that of Felix or Fortunate. The beatnen 
indeed ſeem to have valued a man more for his 
tortune than for any other quality, which L think is 
Very natural for thoſe who have not a ſtrong belief of 
ein ¶ another world. For how can I conceive a man crown- 
ng Fed with my diſtinguiſhing: bleſſings, that bas not 
elf ¶ ſome extraordinary fund of merit and perfection in 
he Ef him, which lies open to the ſupreme eve, though per- 
of ¶ haps it is not diſcovered by my obſervation? . What 
g the reaſon Homer and Virgil's heroes do not form 
he a reſolution, er ſtrike a blow, without the conduct and 
direction of ſome deity ? Las gy cre rh 
a- ¶ eſtecmed it the greateſt honour to be favoured by the 
n- gods, and thought the beſt way of praiſing a man was 
5; to recount thoſe fax ours which naturally unplicd an 


and 
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extraordinary merit in the perſon on whom they de- 
ſcended . 0 iv. Mi 

Thoſe who believe a future flate 9 
puniſhments, act abſurdly if they form ther I. 
opinions of a nes mak few db: tap But 
certainly if 1 thought the whole circle of our being 
was concluded between our births and deaths, I ſhouid 
think a man's good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard . 
of his real merit, ſince Providence would have no op- 
pon unity of rewarding his virtue and perfeRtions but 
in the preſent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies 
under the preſſure of misfortines, has reaſon to cry 
out, as they ſay Brutus did, a little before his death, 
O virtue! I have worſhipged -thee as a ſubſtantial 
good, but I find thou art an empty name.” 

But to return to our -firſt point, though prudence 
does undoubtedly in a great meaſure produce our good 
or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, which very often 
pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can be laid by. human 
wiſdom. The race is not always, to the ſwift, not 
the battle to the ſtrong. Nothing lefs than infuute 
wiſdom can have an abſolute command over fortune; ff tl 
the higheſt degree of it which man can poſſeſs is by, temp. 
no means equal to fortuitous events, and to ſuch chu IEliſa 
tingencies as may riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Mor he 
Nay, it very often happens, that prudence, which has, your 
always in it a great mixture of caution, hinders a. man. of th 
from being fo fortunate as he might poſſibly have. beate 
been without it. A perſon whe only aims at what. I noth. 
is likely to ſucceed, and foliows cloſely the dictaten of. Ie d 
human prudence, never meets with thoſe 2 were 
unforeſcey ſucceſſes, which are often the ofra Y +5; 
ſanguine ternper, or a more happy ralhneſs; and ths, nam. 
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139. 
Wy may be the reaſon, that, according to the 
. common obſervation, fortune, like other females, de- 
lights rather in favouring the young than the old. 


creature, and the accidents which may happen to him 
> various, I canndt but be of Dr Tiliotſon's opinion 


viderce, yet it certainly would be very deſirable there 
ſhould be fuch a being of infinite wiidom and good 
peſs, on whoſe direction we might rely in the conduct 
of human life. + 

It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to 
our own” management, and not to eſteem ourſelves 
upon any bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of Heaven 
than the acquiſition of our own prudence. I am very 
vell pleaſed with 4 medal which was ſtruck hy Queen 
Viſabeth, à little after the defeat of the invincible 
Armada, to perpetuate the memory of that extraordi- 


F728 eb 


535 Ra 


ceſs, to derogate from her glory, aſcribed the ruin 
of their fleet rather to the violence of ſtorms and 
tempeſts than to the bravery of the Engliſh. Queen 

ſiſabeth, inſtead of looking upon this as a diminution 
of her honor, valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſigval fa- 
vour of Providence: and accordingly, in the reverſe 
of the medal above mentioned, has repreſented a fleet 
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nother, with that religious inſcription, Aftavit Deus, 


were ſcattered.” - 
It is remarked of & famous Grecian General, whoſe 
name I cannot at preſent recollect, and who- bad been 


: 1— of fortune, 2 


ern 


Upon the whole, fince man is lo ſhort. ſighted a 


SE al es wane hate ny uote Pup 


nary event. It is well known how the king of Spain, 
and others, who were the enemies of that great prin- 


beaten by a tempeſt, and falling foul upon one a- 
et diſipantur ; * He blew wich his wind, and they 


| 
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his victories among his friends, he added, at the eric $ 
of ſeveral great actions, And in this ſortune bac | ; 


no ſhare, Aſter which, it is obſerved in hiſtory tha 


he never proſpered in any thing he undertook. 
As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of our own abi 
lities are very ſhocking and offenſive to men of ſenſ 
and virtue, we may be ſure they are highlx diſpleaſic He 
to that Being who delights in an humble mind, ar * 
by ſeveral of his diſpenſations, ſeems purpoſely toſhoy © 
us that our own ſchemes or prudence have no ſhare 1 
our advancements. | j 
Since on this ſubject I have already admitted ſever: 
quotations which have occurred to my memory upoj ever: 
writing this paper, I will conclude it with a lirth tene 
Perſian fable. A drop of water fell out of a cloupbeco 
into the ſea, and finding itſelf loſt n ſuch an immeiſ coul 
fity of fluid matter, broke out into the following ri then 
flection; © Alas! what an inſignificant creature am | It 
in this prodigious ocean of waters; my exiſtence is q man 
no concern to the univerſe; I am reduged to a- knywho 
of nothing, and am leſs than the leaſt of the wor man: 
of God.” It ſs happened, that an oyſter, which l-þing- 
in the neighbourhood of this drep, chanerd to ga:ltand 
and ſwallow it up in the midſt of this. its humble {{tboſe 
liloguy. The drop, ſays the fable, lay a great whiſ T 
hardening in the ſhell, till by degrees it was ripenqſo in 
into a pearl: which, falling into the hands ot a diveſ on h 
after a long ſeries of adventures, is at preſent chi an h. 
famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Perſiq dan 
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Fe of pon illabatur orbis 
WW. ferient ruixæ. 
Hoa. lib. III. Od. 3. J. 7. 


i Should the whole "oY of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 

Ee, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
Aud ſtand ſecure amidſt a 3 world. 


Auox. 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, i. is a very 
and a very wretched being. He is ſubjec̃t 
>of every moment to the greateſt calanuties and misfor- 
nt] tunes. He is beſet with danger on all ſides, and may 
loch become unhappy by numberleſs caſualties, which he 
elf could not foreſce, nor have prevented had he foreſeen 
ri them. 
A It is our comfort, while we n to ſo 
is q many accidents, that we are under the care of one 
kufwhd diredts contiugencies, and has in his hands, the 
or {management of every thing that is cupable of annoy- 
leſing or offending us; who knows the aſſiſtance we 
galſtand in need of, r 
« {{thoſe who-aſk it of him. 
vhil The natural homage which fuch a creature bears to 
nd ſo infinitely wiſe and good a Being, i is a firm reliance 
ive] on him tor the bleſſings and conveniences of life: and 
th4an habitual truſt iu him for deliverance out of all ſuch | 
+ligcangers and difficulties as may befal us. 
The man who always lives in this diſpofition of 
mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy views of 
| [human nature as he who conſiders himſelf abſtractedly 
from this relation to ti ſupreme Being. At the ſame 
time that he reflects upon his — ot 
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he comforts himſelf with the contemplation 
of theſe divine attributes, which are_emplo; red for his 
ſafety and his welfare; He ends his want of f 
ſight made up by the omnifcience of him who is his 
rt. He is not ſenſible of his own want of 
rength; when he knows that his 47 1 is Rr is phe 
In ſhort, the perſon who has a firm 
preme Being, is powerful in his power, — ES 
wiſdom, happy by his happineſs. He reaps the bene 


of every divine attribute, and loſes bis own jinſuth- . 


ciency in the fulneſs of infinite perfection. 
To make our lives more caly to us, we are com- 
manded to put our truſt in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and fuccour us; the divine goatinels havin 
made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwitaſtand ing N 
ſhould have been miſerable bad it been forbidden us. 
Among ſeveral motives which might be made uſe 


of to recommend this duty to us, 1 ſhall. ouly take 
notice of thoſe that follow. 


The ft and ftrongeſt is, that we are promiſcd he 


will not fail thoſe who put their truſt in him, 
But without conſidering the ſupernatpral bleſſing 

which accompames this duty, we may oblerve, thas 
it has a natural rendency to its own . or in 
other words, that this firm truſt and confidence in the 
great Niipoſer of all things, contributes very much 
to the getting clear of any afflifton, or to the bearing 
it mantully. A perſon who believes be bas his. * 
cour at hand, and that he acts in fight of his fri 


often . exerts himſcif beyond his abilities, and does 


wonders that are not to be matched by one whe is not 


animated with fuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I could 
produce inftancey from hiftorygo* generals, wi, out 


of a belief that they were under the protection of 


— 
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ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only encourage their 


ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but have acted themſelves 
beyond what they would. have done, had they not 
been inſpired by ſuch a belief, I might, in the fame 
manner, ſhew how ek a my in the aſſiſtance of an 
almighty Being naturally produces patience hope, chear- 
Tala, Ind, a other diſpoſitions of mind, that alle- 
viate thoſe calamities which we are not able to remove. 


The practice of this virtue adminiſters great com- 


fort to the wind of man in times of and 


afflictions, but molt of all in the hour of a We 
the ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of its ſepera- 
tion, when it is juſt entering on another ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, to converſe with ſcenes, and objefts, and com- 
panions, that are altogether new; what can ſupport 
ber under ſuch tremblings of thought, ſuch fear, ſuch | 
anxiety, fuch apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 


cares upon him who firſt gave her being, who bas con- 


ducted ber through one ſtage of it, and will be always 
with her to guide and comfort her in her progreſs 
through eternity ? . 


David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 


reliance on God Almighty in his twenty third pſalm; 


which is a kind of paſtoral hy mn, and filled with thoſe 
alluſions which are uſual in that kind of writing. A 
the poctry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader 
with the following tranſlation of it. 


1. The Lord my paſture ſhall pr 


Prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care; 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, - 
And guard me with a watchful eye; - 


My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 


And all my midnight hours defend. 
H PP FP 
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II. When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 
Or ov the thirſty mountain pant, 

To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weaty wand'ring ſteps he leads, EY 
W here peaceful rivers, foft and flow, 

. Amid the verdant landſcape flow. 


III. Though in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overſpread, | 
My ftcadfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 

For thou O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 


IV. Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile; 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſanle,, © 4 
Wrth ſudden greens and herbage crown” 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. © © 


SECT. IV. , | 

The Worſhip of Ged. © 
' Religentum eſſe oportet, religioſum nefas, | 
n Sk — ary Aul. Gell, | 


A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious. | |... 

1 * of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of 

3 a child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in'a 

mind that has received an early t incturt of it. i 

it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of 
Be world, the heats-bf youth, or the allurements of 
f py 
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vice, it generally breaks out, and diſcovers. itſelf 
again, as ſoon as diſcretion, conſideration, age,, of 
misfortunes, have brought the man to himſelf. The 
fire may he covered overlaid, but cannot be en- 
tirely quenched or ſmothered. | 

A ſlate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, with= 
out devotion, is a cold, liteleſs. inſipid . of 
virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than re- 
ligion. Devotion opens the mind to great concep- 
tions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas than any 
that are to be met with in the molt exalted ſcience, : 
and at the fame time warms and agitates the ſoul 
more than ſepſual pleaſure. 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that tnan 
is more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by de- 
votion than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſ- 
cover in their actions lomething like a faint glimmer- 
ing of reaſon, though they, betray,” in no ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of their 16ur, any thing that bears 
the lealt affinity to devotion. It is certain, the pro- 
penſity of the mind to religious worſhip the natural 
tendency of the foul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being 
for ſuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude to 
an inviſible Superiutendent, which ariſes in us upon 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpected good for- 
tune, the acts of love and admiration with Which the 


. thonghts of men are ſo wonderfully traſmported, in 


meditating upon the divine perfeCtions, and the uni- 
verſal eoncurrence of all the nations under heaven in 
the great, article of adoration, plainly ſhew that dep 
yatjon or religious _ worſhip muſt be the effect of n 
txadition from ſome firſt tounder wer hg ind, or that 
it is conformable to the ht, of reaſon, or 


tht bee from ani u iniplagted in the 
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ſoul itſelf. For my part, I look upon all theſe to be 


the concurrent cauſes; but which ever of them thall 


be aſſigned as the principle of divine worſhip, it ma- 


nifeſtly points to a ſupreme Being as the firſt author 


of it. 


I may take fome other opportunity of conſidering 


. thoſe particular forms and methods of devotion which 
are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 


into what errors even this divine-principle may ſome- 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 


. reaſon which was given us as the guide of all our 
actions. | 


The two. great errors into which a miſtaken” devo- 
tion may betray us are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 

There is ne: a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthu- 
fhaſm, A perſon that is crazed, though with pride 
or malice, is a fight very mortifying to human na- 
ture; but when the diſtemper ariſes from any indif- 
creet fervours of devotion, or too intenſe an applica- 


tion of the mind to its miſtaken duties, it deferves | 
our compathon in a more particular manner. We may 


however learn this leſſon from it, That ſince devotion 


. arſelf (which one would be apt to think could not be 


too warm) may diforder the mind, uuleſs its heats 
are tempered with caution and ence, we ſhould 
be particularly eareſul to keep our reaſon as cool as 
poſſible, and to guard ourſelves in all parts of life 
againſt the influence of paſſion, imagination, and con- 
ſtirution. 8 ene en 

Devotion, when it does not lie under t he check of 
reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. 
When the mind finds herfelt very much inflamed with 


her devetions, ſhe-is too much inclined to think they 
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are not of her own but blown up with ſome- 
thing divine within her. If ſhe indulges this thought 
too tar, and humours the growing 2 ſhe at Laſt 
flings herſelf into ima ures a and 
wm once ſhe DIED — the IIS | 
divine impulſe, it is no wonder it the flights human 
ordinances, and refuſes to comply, with any eſtabliſhed 
form of religion, as thinking herſelf directed by a 
much ſuperior guide. 

As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſu- 
perllition i is the exceſs not only of devotion, but of - 
religion in general; acrording to an old Heathen 
ſaying, quoted by Autus Gellius, Religentem eſſe 
oportet, religioſum nefas ; A man ſhould be reti- 
£1008, not ſuperſtitions; for, as the author tells us, 


| Nigidius obſerved upon this paſſage, that the Latin 


words which terminate in ofms, generally imply vici- 
ns, and tavng of any quality to an 


An enthuſiaſt in 1 religion 3 is like an obſtinate clown, 
a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courtiet. Enthu- 
faſm-has ſomething in it of madueſs, ſuperſtition of 
folly.. Moſt of the ſects that fall thort of the church 
of England havein them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, 
as the Roman Catholic Religion is one huge over» » 
grown body of childiſh and idle ſuperſtitions. 

The Roman Catholic. church ſeems indeed irrecos 
vecably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſkor 
behaviour be introdured in the world, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded: on the contrary, a habit or 
ceremony, though never ſo ridiculoss, . which: has 
taken ſan ctuary in the church, ſticks in it for ever, 
A Gothic biſhop perbaps thought, it proper to repeit 
1 
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fancied it would be very decent if fuch a part of 
ic devotions were performed with a mitre on ths 
and a croſier in his hand: to this a brother 
"Vankl.as wile as the ethers, adds an antic drefs, 
Which he conceived would allude very aptly to ſuch 
and ſuck myſteries, till by degrees the . 
has degenerated into an empty ſhow. | 
Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity aud denden 
of theſe ceremonies ; but inſtead of reforming, per- 
Þaps add others which they think more ſigniicant, 
aud which take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and 
arc never to be driven eut after they have been once 
admitted, I have ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was buſied in put- 


ting on or off his different accoutrements, according 


to the different parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is ＋ glorious in the eyes of mankind ſand 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting afide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
maſculine piety ; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are 
the weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to 
the. ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and nk us even 
below the beaſts thar periſh. 

Idolatry may be looked upon ar e error 
ariſing trom miſtaken devotion; but begauſe rcflec- 
tions on that ſubject would be of no uſe do un Eng · 
liſh reader, 1 ſhall not enlarge upon it. I. 


Ommnibus in terris. que ſunt a Gagibus uſque | 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bonn, atque illis multum diverſa, remota 
Errorii nebula— Jus. Sat- 50. u. 1. 
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thoughts upon devotion in general, and mall here 
ſhew what were the notions of the moſt refined Hea- 
thens on this ſubject, as they are repreſented in Plato's 


dialogue upon prayer, intituled, Alcibiades tbe 


ſecond, which doubtleſs gave accaſion to Juvenal's 
tenth ſatire, and to the ſccond ſacire of Perſius; as 
the laſt of theſe authors has almoit tranſcribed the 
preceding dialogue, intituled, Alciviades the firſt, 
in his fourth latire. 

The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer are So- 
crates aud Alcibiades, and the ſubltance of it (when 
drawn together out of the iutricacies and digt 
as follows: 24.19 

Socrates meeting bis pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his de votioms, aud vbicrving his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth u ith great ſeriouſueſa and at- 
tention, tells him, that he had reaſon to be thought» 
ful on that occaſion, fince it was pothble for a man 
to bring down evils upon himicly, by his pwn prayers 
and that thole things which. the gods fend him in 
auſwer to his petitions — to his deſtruction; 
this, ſays be, may not only happen when a man prays 
for what be knows is milie vous in its own nature, 
as, Ocdipus implored the gods to flow Gdilf:ulion be- 
tween his ſons, but. when he prays tor what he be- 


lieves would. be for his good, and againſt what he bes? 


lieves would be to his detriment. This the philoſo- 
ber ſhews mult neccſſarily happen among us, fince 
moſt men ate bligded with ignorauce, prejudice, ar 
on, a "hinder them from ſeeing ſych things 
as are really deneſicial to them. For an instance, | 


alk. d he would not be therov 
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pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God to whom he was: go- $ 
|. ing to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him I +4, 
1 the ſovereign of the whole earth! Alcibiades anfwers, I is 
1 that ke ſhould doubtleſs look 1 ſuch a promiſe | 
if as the greateſt favour that be beſtowed. upon © 1; 
him. Socrates then aſks him, if after receiving this of 
great favour he would be contented to Joſe his life? | 
or if he would receive it though he was ſure ke ſhould i 
make an ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions Alci- & 
biades anſwers in the negative. Socrates then ſhews A 
him, from the examples of others, how theſe might 
probably be the effect of ſuch a bleſſing. He then 


0 

8 

adds, that other reputed pieces of good fortune, as a 
t 

| 

| 

0 


that of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in 
a government, are ſubject to the like fatal. conſequen- 
ces; which nevertheleſa, ſays he, men ardently de- 
ſire, and would not fail to pray for, if they thought 
their prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of 
the : 


m. | 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that all the | 
molt apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious · o 
fuch dreadful. con{cquences, and that no man know 
what in its events would prove ta him a bleſſiug or a 
curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 
ought do pray. 8 — 4 
In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as the 
model of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which a 
Greek poet compoſed for the uſe of his friends, in 
the following words; “ O Jupiter: give us thoſe 
things which are good far us: OR. — they ate 
ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things as we do 
not pray for; and remove from us thoſe things 
which are hurtful, though they are ſuch thing as we 
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In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may aſk ſuch 


things as are expedient for bitn, he ſhews him, that ir 


is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
true witdom, and to the knowledge of that which is 
his chief good, and the molt ſuitable to the exceliency 
of his. nature. . 

In the third and laſt place, he informs him, that 
the beſt methods he could make uſe of to draw 
down bleſſings upon himſcif, and to render his pray- 
ers acceptable, would be to live in a conſtant practice 
of his duty towards the gods, /and towards men. 
Under this hrad he very much recommends a form of 
a prayer the Lacedemonians made uſe of, in which 
they petition the gods, © ro give them all good things, 
lo long as they were virtuous.” Under this head 


likewiſe he gives a very remarkable account of an 


oracle to the following purpoſe. 


- When the Athenians, in the war with the Lacede- 


monians, received many defeats both hy fea and 
land, they ſent a meffage to the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to aſk the reaſon why they who erected fo 
many temples to the gods; and adorned them with 
ſuch coftly offerings ; why they who had inſtituted 
fo many feſtivals, and accompanied them with fuch 
pomps and ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they who bad 
thin ſo many becatombs-at their altars, ſhould be 
leſs Tucceſsfut than the Lacedemonians, who fell fo - 
ſhort+of them in all theſe particulars. Lo this, fays 
he; 'the- oracle made the following reply; I am 
better ' pleaſed with the prayer of the Lacedemo- 
nians than with alt the oblatious of the Greeks.” As 
thus prayer implied and encouraged virtue in thofe 


| Who made it; · the philoſopher proceeds to ſhew how 
the moſt vicious man might be devout, fo far as vis · 
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tims could make him, but that his' offerings werexre- 
garded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions aa bla, 
phemics. He likewiſe quotes og this occafiun- two 
verſes out-of Homer, in which the poet ſays, that the 
ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices was carried up to hea- 
ven by the winds ; but that it was nat acceptable to 
the gods, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all lug 
People. | Fr 4 

The concluſion of this dialogue is very remar ka- 
ble. | Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the 
prayers and ſacriſice he was going to offer by ſetting 
forth the above mentioned difficulties of perſorming 
that duty as he ought, adds theſe wards, + We mult 
therefore wait till ſuch time as we may learn how we 
ought to behave ourſclves towards the gods and. to- 
wards men.” But when will that time come, ſays 
Alcibiades, and who is it will inſtruct us? For I 
would fain ſee this man whoever he is. It is one, 
ſays Socrates, who takes care of you ; but as Homer 
tells us, that Minerva removed the miſt from Dio- 


medes his eyes, that he might plainly diſcover both 


gods and men; fo the darkneſs that hangs upon your 


mind muſt be removed, before you are able to diſcetn 


what is good and what is evil. Let him remove 


from my mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkycis, awd: 


What clle he-pleaſes ; I am determined to refuſe. no- 
thing he thail- order me, whoever he is, fo that I 
may become the better man by it, The remaining 
part of this dialogue is very obicure: there is ſome- 
thing in ic that would make us think Socrates hinted 
at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this Divine Teacher 
Who was to come into the world; did he not own, 


tat he himſelf was in this reſpect as much at. a loſs, 


and in as great diſtreſs as rhe reſt of mankind» +; 
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Some learned men look upon this conclufion as 
a prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socra- 
tes, like the High- prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, 
and pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to 
come into the world ſome ages atter him. However 
that may- be, we find that this great philoſoper ſaw - 
by the light of reafon, that it was ſuitable to the 


goodneſs of the divine Nature, to ſend a perſonguto 


the world who ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties 
of religion, and, in particular teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſcourſe 
on prayer, will I believe, naturally make this re- 
flection, that the great Founder of our religion, as 
well by his own example, as in the form of prayer 
vbich he taught his diſciples, did not only keep up 
to thofe rules which the light of nature had fſug- 
geſted to this great philoſopher, but inſtructed his 
diſciples in the — extent of this duty, as well 
s of all others, He directed them to the proper 
object of adoration, and taught them according to 
he third rule above mentioned, to apply themſclves 
o him in their cloſets, without ſhow or oſtentation; 
nd to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. As the 
Lacedemonians in their form of prayer implored the 
gods in general, to give them all good things ſo 
ong as they were virtuous, we aſk in particular 
that our offences may be forgive us as we forgive 
hole of others. If we look into the ſecond rule 
vhich Socrates has preſcribed, namely that we {ſhould 
apply ourſelves to the knowledge of ſuch things as 
are beſt: for us, this too is explained at large in the 
loctrines of the Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeve- 
at inſtandes to regard thoſe things as curſes, hie 


„ the eye of the world ; and on 
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the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as bleſũngs, 
which to the generality of mankind appear as curies, 
Thus, in the form which is preſcribed to us, we on- 
ly pray for that happineſs which is our chief good, ¶ chi 
and the great end of our exiſtence, when we petition is 
the ſupreme Being for © the coming of his kingdom,” tin 
being ſolicitous for no other temporal bleſſing but our By 
daily ſuſtenance. On the other fide, we pray againſt ¶ of 
nothing but lin, and againſt evil in general, leaving I be 
it with Omniſcience to determine what is realy ſuch. I th 
If we look into the firſt of Socrates. his rules of WW of 
prayer, in which he recommends the above-mention- lf th 
ed form of the ancient poet, we find that form not I hi 
only comprehended, but very much improved in the ¶ ar 
petition, wherein we pray to the ſupreme Being that iſ w 
« his will may be done: which is of the ſame force er 
with that form which our Saviour uſed, when he Mm 
prayed againſt the meſt painful and moſt ignominious of u 
deaths, © nevertheleſs not mv will but thine be done.” Wb! 
This comprebenſive petition is the molt humble, as Wit 
well as the moſt prudent, that can be offered up Wri 
from the creature to its Creator, as it ſuppoſes the Wii 
ſupreme Being wills nothing but what is for our Wb 
good, and that lie knows better than ourſelves what Wo 
is ſo. | L Wi: 


a—Nequco monſtrare, et ſenti9 tantum. 
Juv. Sat. 7. I. 56. 


'Tis what 1 only feel, but can't expreſs. 


JF there were no other conſequence of it, bu: barely 
that human creatures on this day aſſemble them- 
ſel ves before their Creator, without regard to their 
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nal emplay ments, their minds at leifure from the 
cares of this lite, and their bodies adorned. with the 
belt attire they can beitow on them; I fay, were 
this mere outward celebration of a Sabbath all that 
is expected from men, cveu that were a laudable dif. 
tintion;. and a purpole worthy the human nature, 
But when there is added to it the ſublime pleaſure 
of devotion, our being is exalted above itlelt ; and 
be who ſpends a ſeventii day in the contemplation of 
the next life will not calily fall iuto the corruptions 
of this in the other ſix. They who never admit 
thoughts of this kind into their imaginatious, lote 
higher aud ſweeter ſatisfactieus than cu be raiſed by 
any other entertainment. 'The molt illiterate man 
who is touched with devotion, aud uſes f cquent ex- 
erciſes of it, contracts a certain greatucls of mind, 
miugled with a noble funplicity, that ra: ſes him above 
thole of the lame condition; and there is an iudeli- 
le mark of goodneſs in thoſe who ſincerely polleſs 
it. It is hardly poſſible it ſhould be otherwite ; tor 
the fervors of a pious mind will naturally contract 
ſuch an varneltucls and attention rowards a better 
being, as will meke the ordinary paſſages ot lite go 
off with a becoming indificrence, By this a mag 
in the lowelt condition will not appear mean, or in 
the molt ſplendid fortune inlolent. | 
As to all the intricacies and viciſſitudes under 
56. MW which, men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt 
ſ:rrow and pathon, one who is devoted to Heaven 
when he falls iuto fuch difficulties, is led by a clue 
through a labyrinth, As to this world he does not 
pretend to ſkill in the mazes of it, but fixes his 
noughis upon one certainty, that he (hall ſoon be 
dur, of it. And we my very boldly, what can 
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be a more ſure conſolation than to have an hope in 
death ? When men are arrived at thinking of thei 
very diſſolution with pleaſure, how few things are 
there that can be terrible to them? Certainly ne 
thing can be dreadful to ſuch ſpirits, but what would 
make death terrible to them, falſhood towards man, 
or impiety towards Heaven. To ſuch as theſe, as 
there are certainly many ſuch, the gratifications © 
innoceut pleaſures are doubled, even with reflectiom 
upon their imperfeCtipn.. The diſappointments which 
naturally attend the great promiſes we make our- 
ſelves in expected enjoy ments, ſtrike no damp upor 
ſuch men, but only quicken their hopes of ſoon know. 
ing joys, which- are too pure to admit of allay or 
ſatiety. 

It is thought among the politer ſort of mankind, 
an imperfection to want a reliſh of any of thoſe 
things which refine our lives. This is the foundation 
of the acceptance which eloquence, muſic and poet- 
ry make in the world; and I know not why devo- 
tion, conſidered merely as an exaltation of our bag 

pineſs, ſhould not at leaſt be ſo far regarded as to be 
— . It is pothble the very inquiry woull 
lead men into ſuch thoughts and gratifications as the 
did not expect to meet within this place. Many 
good acquaintance has been loſt from a general pre 
poſſeſſion in his disfavour, and a ſevere aſpect has « 
ten hid under i: a very agreeable companion. 

There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among men 
to which there are not falſe pretenders : but though 
none is more pretended to than that of, devotion, 
there, are, perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful impoſtors in thi 
kind than any other. There is ſomething ſo native 
| * and good in a perſon that is truely devou 
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pe iu that an aukward man may as well pretend to be gen- 
their teel, as an hypocrite to be pious. The conſtraint 
s are in words and actious are equally viſible in both caſes, 
no- ¶ and any thing ſet up in their room does but remove 
rouldll the endeavours the farther off their pretenſions. But 
man however the ſeuſe of true piety is abated, there is no 
ſe, u other motive of action chat can carry us through all 
1s offs the viciſhtudes of life with alacrity and reſolution. 
tion But piety, like philoſophy, when it is ſuperficial 
Thich does but make men appear the worſe for it; and a 
our. principle that is but half received, does but diſtract, 
upon inſtead of guiding our behaviour. When I reflect 
ou. upon the unequal conduct of Lotius, I fee many 
ay o tings that run directly counter to his intereſt; 
therefore I cannot attribute his labours for the pub- 

kind lic good to ambition. Whenl conlider his diſregard 
thoſe to iis fortune, 1 cannot eſteem him covetous. How 
lation then can I reconcile his neglect of himſelf, and his 
poet zeal lor others? I have long ſuſpected him to be a 
devo: little pious : but no man ever hid his vice with 
bay greater caution than he does his virtue. It was the 
to de praiſc of a great Roman; that he had rather be, than 
youll appear, good. But ſuch is the weakneſs of Lotius, 
the that I dare fay, he had rather be eſteemed irreligious 
any than devout, By 1 know not what impatience of 
| pre railery he is wonderfully fearful of being thougut 
as o too great a beiicver. A hundred little devices are 
| made ute of to hide a time of private devotion ; and 
be will allow you any ſuſpicion of his being ill em- 
ployed, ſ you do not tax him with being well. But 
alas! haw meau is doch a behaviour? To boaſt of 
virtue is a moſt ridieulous way of (diſappointing the 
- merit of it, but not fo pitiful as that of being a- 
l amed of it. How unbappy is the wretch who 
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makes the moſt abſolute and independent motive of 
action the cauſe of perplexity and inconſtancy ? How 
much another figure does Czlicola make with all 
who know him ? His great and ſuperior mind, fre- 
quently exalted by the raptures of heavenly medita- 
tion, is to all his friends of the ſame uſe as if an 
angel were to appear at the deciſion of their diſ- 
put es. They very well underſtand he is as much 
diſinterefted and unbiaſſed as ſuch a being. He con- 
fiders all applications made to him, as thoſe addreſ- 
ſes will affect his own application to Heaven, All 
his determinations are. delivered with a beautiful 
bumility ; and he pronounces his deciſions with the 
air of one who is more frequently a ſupplicant than 
a Judge. 

Thus humble, and dhus great, is the man who is 
moved by piety, and exalted by devotion, But be- 
hold this recommended by the maſterly hand of a 
great divine I have heretofore made bold with. 

It is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy or over. 
work the mind ; a delight that grows and improves 
under thought and reflexion ; and while it exerciſes, 
does allo endear itielf to the mind. All pleaſures 
that affect the body muſt needs weary, becauſe they 
tranſport ; aud all tranſportation is a viotence ; and 
no violence can be laſting, but determines upon the 
falling of the ſpirits, which are not able to keep up 
that height of motion that the pleaſure of the ſenſes 
raiſes them to. And therefore how ivevnably does 


an immoderate laughter end ir a ſigh, which. is only 


natu: es recovering itle'f after a force done to it; 
but the religious pleaſure of a well-diſpcſed mind 
moves gently, and therefore conſtantly. It does not 
effect by rapture and extaſy, but is like the pleaſure 
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of health, greater and ſtonger than thoſe that call up 
the ſenſes with groſſer and more affecting wpreſſions, 
Ne man's body is as ſtrong as his appetites; but 
Heaven has corrected the boundleſſneſs of his volup. 
tuous Jefires by ſtinting his ſtrengths, and contract- 
ing bis capacitics, —The pleaſurg of the religious 
man is an eaſy and a portable pleaſure, ſuch an one 
as he carries about in his boſom, without alarming 
either the eye or the envy of the world. A man 
putting all his pleaſures into this one, is like a tra- 
veller putting all his goods inte one jewel; the va- 
luc is the ſame, and the convenience greater.” 


Ser. v. 


Advantages of Revelation above natural reaſon. 


ui quid dignum fapiente bonoque eſt. 
Hon - Lib. I. Ep. 4. I. 5. 


bat befits the wiſe and good. Cnercu. 


RELIGION may be conſidered under two general 
heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to be- 
lieve, the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe things 
which we are to believe, I mean whatever is reveal- 
ed to us in the holy writings, and which we could 
not have obtained the knowledge by the light of 
nature; by the things which we are to practiſe, E 
meant all thoſe duties to which we are directed by 
reaſon or natural religion. The firft of theſe I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the name of faith, the ſecond by that 

of morality. | * ; 
If we look into the more ſerious part of mankind 
I'3 | 
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rality as much as they differ in thoſe of faith. 
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we find many who lay fo t a ſtreſs upon faith, 
that they neglect — Wd many who build ſo I if 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due re- m. 
gard to faith, The perfect man (ſhould be defective If wi 
in neither of theſe particulars, as will be very evident ¶ re 
to thoſe who corfider the benefits which ariſe from 

each of them, and which I ſhall make the ſubject of If ie 
this day's paper. ; | 

Notwithſtanding this general diviſion of Chriſtian I tc 
duty into morality and faith, aud that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the firſt has the pre» 
eminence in ſeveral reſpects. 

Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of morality (as I 
have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal na- 
ture, and will endure when faith ſhall fail, and be loſt 
in conviction. 


n 
| 8 
Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may be. qualified to do t 
c 

] 
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greater gaod to mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the world, by morality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. | | 

Thirdly, Becauſe morality gives a greater pet- 
fection to human nature, by quieting the mind, mo- a 
derating the paſſions, and advancing the happineſs of 
every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality is much/ 
more certain than that of faith: all the civilized na- 
tions in the world agreeing in the great points of mo- 


Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity is not of ſo malignant 
a nature as immorality: or, to pat the ſame reaſon 
in another light, becauſe it is generally owned there 
may be ſalvation for a virtuous infidel, (particularly 
in the cafe of invincible igaorance,) but none for a 


Vicious believer, 


th, 
ſo 
re- 
ve 
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Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems to draw its principal, 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we conſider 
wherein conſiſts the exc-llency of faith, or tlie belief of 
revealed religion; and this I think is, 

Firff, In explaining and carrying to greater heights 
ſeveral points of morality. | 

Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger motives 
to enforce the ptactice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notiors of one ano» 
ther, aud a truer ſtate of ourſelves, both in regard to 
the grandeur and vileneſs of our natures. | | 

Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and defor- 
mity of vice, which, in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is fo *. 
great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all perfection, a 
the ſoverign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of 
our divines, as hating fin to the ſame degree that he 
loves the ſacred perſon who was made the propitiation 
of it. hi 

Fiſibly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed me- 
thod of making morality effectual to ſalvation. 

I haye only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which 
every one who is converſant in diſcourſes of this na- 
ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, 
and draw concluſions from them which may be uſeful 
to him in the conduct of Bis life. One, I am ſure, 
is ſo obvious that be cannot miſs it, namely, that g 
man cannot be perfect in his fcheme of morality who 
does not ſtreygthen and ſupport it with that of the 
Chriſtian faith. ON 

Beſides. this, I ſhall lay down bw Sep other 
maxims, which, I think, we may deduce from what 
maxim, phich, 1 chink, ws may * 
| * 14 
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Firſt, That we ſhould be particularly cavtious of 
making any thing an article of faith which does not 
— to the confirmation or improvement of mo- 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true and 
authentic which weakens or ſubverts the practical 
— of religion, or what I have hitherto called mora- 
ity. | 

Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of morality, or 
natural religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any danger 
from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is preſerved pore 
and uncorrupt in the doctrines of our national church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim, which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations, 
which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious points, 
conſider any ill conſequences that may ariſe from them, 
ſupp-ſing they ſhould be erroneous, before we give up 
our aſſent to them. a 
For example, in that diſputable point of perſecuting 
men for conſcience ſake, beſides the embittering their 


minds with hatred, indignation, and all thewehemence 


of reſentment. and enſnaring them, to profeſs what 
they do not belicve, we cut them off from the pleaſures 
and advantages of ſociety, affliet their bodies, diſtreſi 
their fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their fami- 
lies, make their lives painful, or put an epd to them. 
Sure when I ſee fuch dreadful conſequences rifing 
from a principle, I would be as fully convinced of the 
truth of it as of a mathematical demenſtration, before 
I would venture to act upon it, or make ita part of my 
religion. "* IPA ey 

In this caſe the injury done our neighbour. is plain 
and evident; the principle that puts us upon doing it 
of a dubious and diſputable nature. Morality ſeems 
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kighly violated by the ene; and whether or no a 
zeal for what a man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith 
may juſtity it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, 
if our religion produce charity, as well as zexf, it will 
not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch crucl inſtances. But 
to conclude* with the words of an excellent author, 
« We have juſt enough religion to make us hate, but 
not 2 to make us love one another.“ C 


The how things we want the more we reſemble God. 


FF was the common boaſt of the Heathen philoſo- 

phers, that by the efficacy of their ſeveral doctrines 
they made human nature reſcmble the divine. How 
much miſtaken ſoever they might be in the ſeveral 
means they propoſed for this end, it muſt be owned 
that the deſign was great and glorious. The fineſt 
works of invention and imagination are of very little 
weiglit when put ia the balance with what refies and 
exalis the rational mind. Longinus excuſes Homer 
very handſomely: when he ſays, the poet made his 
gods like men, that he might make his men appear 
like the gods. But it muſt be allowed that ſeveral 
of the auc ĩent philofophers acte d as Cicero wiſhes Ho- 
wer had done: they endea voured rather to make men 
like gods than gods like men. 

Accoiding to this general maxim in Philoſophy, 
fore of them have endeavoured to place meu, in ſuch 
a fate of pleafure, or indolence at leaſt, as they vaiuly 
imagiued the happineſs of the ſupreme Being to con- 
ſiſt in. On the other haud, the moſt virtuous fect 
of philoſophers have created a cbimerical wife man, 
whom they made exempt from paſſiou and pain, and 
therght it enough to 4 rom him all-ſufficient. 
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This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare of 
human philoſophy that ſurrounds it, Ggnifies no more 


than that a good and wiſe man ſhould ſo arm himſelf 


with patience as not to yield tamely to the violence 
of paſſion and pain; that he ſhould learn fo to ſup- 
eſs and contract his defires as to have feiy wants; 


and. that he ſhould cheriſh fo many virtues m his 


foul as to have a perpetual fource of pleaſure in him» 
ſelf. © 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that after having 
framed the beſt idea we are able of the divine nature, 
it ſhould be our next care to conform ourſelves to it 
as far as our imperfettions will permit. I might 
mention ſeveral paſſages in the. ſacred writings on this 
head, to which I might add many maxims and wife 
ſ:yings of moral authors among the Grecks and 


Romans. 


I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage to this 
purpoſe out of Julian's Cæſarz. The emperor having | 
repreſented all the Roman emperog, with Alexander | 


the Great, as paſſing iu review befure the gods, and 


ſtriving for the ſuperiority, lets them all drop, excep- 


ting Alexander, Julius, Cæſar, Auguſtus Cziar, Tra- 

„Marcus Aurelius, and ,Conitantine. Zach of 
theſe great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for 
the upper place: and, in order to it, ſets forth his 
actions after the moſt advantageous manner. Bur the 
gods, inſtead od wy, dazzled with the luſtre of their 
actions, enquireg by Mercury, into the proper motive 
and governing principle that inftuenced them through» 
out the whole ſeries of their lives and cxploĩts. Alex- 
ander tells them that his aim was to conquer; Julius 
Czlar, that his was to gain the higheſt poſt in his coun» 
try; Auguſtus, to govern well; Trajan, that his was the 
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ſame as that of Alexander, namely, to conquer. The 
queſtion at length was put to Marcus Aurelius, who 
replied with great modeſty, that it had always been 
his care to imitate the gods. This conduet ſeems to 
have gained him the moſt votes, and beſt place in the 
whole aſſembly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
aſked to explain himſelf, declares, that by unitating 
the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them in the aſs 
of his underſlanding, and of all other faculties; and 
in particular, that it was always his fludy to have as 
few wants as poffible in himſclf, and to do all the good 
he could to others. FM | 
Among the many methods by which revealed reli- 
jon has advanced morality, this is one, that it has 
— us a more juſt and perfect idea of that Being 
whom every. reaſonable creature ought to imitate. 
The young wan in a Heathen comedy might juſtify . 
his lewdneſs by the example of Jupiter: as indeed 
there was ſcarce any crime that might not be coun- 
teranced by thoſe notions of the Deity which pre- 
vailed among the common people in the Heathen 
world, Revealed religion ſets forth a proper object 
for imitation, in that Being who is the pattern, as 
well as the ſource, of all ſpiritual perfection. * 
While we remain in this life we are ſubject to in- 
numerable temptatians, which, if liſtened to, will 
make us deviate from reaſon and goodneſs, the gnly 
things wherein we gan imitate the Supreme Being. 
In the next life we meet with nothing to excite our 
inclinations that doth not deſerve them. I ſhalbthere- 
fore diſmiſs my reader with this maxim, via. Our 
happineſs in this world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion 


of our deſires, bur in the next world from the gratifi 
16 1 


cation of them.“ 
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— Duis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam, | 
 Premia fi tollas ? ; Juv. Sat. x. I. 141. 


For who would virtue, for herſelf, regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward? Darven. 


Ir is uſual with polemical writers to object ill deſigns 
ts their adverſaries. This turns their argument 
into ſatire, which, inſtead cf ſhewing an error in the 
underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the morals of 
thoſe they write againſt, I ſhall not act after this 
manner with reſpect to the freethinkers. Virtue, and 
the happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends which all 
men ought to promote, and ſome of that ſect would 
be thought to have at heart above the reſt of mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that profeſſion to carry 
on a good deſign in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and 
according to their belt knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared thoſe well-meaning ſouls, while they endea- 
voured to recommend virtue, have in reality been 
advancing the interelts. of vice, which, as I take to 
proceed from their ignorance of human nature, we 
may hope, when they become ſenſible of their miſtake, 
they will, in conſequence of that beneficent principle 
they pretend to act upon, reform their practice for the 
future. | 3 
The ſages, whom I have in my eye, ſpeak ot virtue 
as the moſt amiable thing in the world; but at the 

ſame time that they extol her beauty, they take care 
to leſſen her portion. Such innocent creatures are 
they, and ſo great ſtrangers to the world, that they 
think this 2 likely method to ingreaſe the number of 
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eternal ſtate. Or, if there are men of a ſaturnine and 
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Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging charms; 
and Chriſtianity as it places her in the ſtrongeſt light, 
and adorned with all her native attractions, fo it 
kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by adding to them the 
unutterable rewards which attend her votaries in an 


and heavy complexion, who are not eaſily lifted up - 
by hope, there is the proſpect of everlaſting puniſhment 
to agitate their ſouls, and frighten them into the 
practice of virtue, and an averſion from vice. 

Whereas your ſober free-thinkers tell you that 
virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the 
former deſerves your love, and the latter your abhor- 
rence : but then it is for their own ſake, or on account 
of the good and evil which immediately attend them, 
and are inſeparable from their reſpective natures. As 
for the immortality of the ſoul, or eternal puniſh- 
ments and rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or 
— ſuſpicious by the moſt fly and laboured ar- 

ce. 

I will not ſay theſe men act treacherouſly in the 
cauſe of virtue: but will any one deny that they act 
fooliſhly who pretend to advance the intereſts of it 
by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt motives to 
it, which are accommudated to all capacities, and fit» 
ted to work on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe 
alone which can aſſect only a generous and exalted 
mind ? | * 
Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion themſelves, 


ef others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of 
fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſ- 
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againſt all the ICUs ef your profit and ſen. 
ſuality 


It is my opinion, the free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a {ct of poor ignorant creatures, that have not ſenſe 
to diſcover the excellency of religion: it being evident 
thoſe wen are no witches ; nor likely to be guilty of 
any deep deſign, who proclaim aloud to the world 
that they have leſs motives of honeſty than the reſt 
of their fellow ſubjects; who have all the induce- 
ments to the exerciſe of any virtue which a free-thinker 


never-ending happineſs or miſery, as the conſequence 
of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions? and are 
not hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paffions ? 
and arc there any objects which can rouſe and awaken 
our hopes and fears like thoſe pr oſpects that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a Chriſtian, but are not 
regarded by a free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger engagements whenever he ſurrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal a&tien, and is ſtung with 
a ſharper remorſe after it than a free-thinker: but it 
ſhould even ſeem that a man who believes no future 
ſtate would act fooliſh part in being thoroughly hogett. 
For what reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould poſt- 
pone his own private intereſt or pleaſure to the doing 
his duty? If a Chriſtian foregoes lome preſcnt advan- 
tage for the ſake of his conſcience, he acts accounta- 
bly, becauſe it is with the view of gaining ſome greater 
future good. But he that, having no ſuch view, 
ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent good, 
in any incident where he may fave appearancs, is al- 


can poſſibly have; and beſides, the expectation of 
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together as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch 
a juncture. | : 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that virtue is her own re- 
ward; that a natural gratification attends good actions, 
which is alone ſufficient to excite men to the perfor- 
mance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the ſureſt 
way to ſolid natural happineſs even in this life: yet 
titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures are more ardent- 
ly ſought after by moſt men than the natural gratifi- 
cations of a reaſonable mind; and it cannot be denied 
that virtue and innocence are not always the readieſt 
methods to attain that ſort of happineſs. Beſides, 
the fumes of paſſions mult be allayed, and reaſon muit 
burn brighter than ordinary, to enable men to ſee and 
reliſh all the native beauties and delights of a virtvous 
life. And though we. ſhould grant our free-thinkers 
to be a ſet of refined ſpirits capable only of being 
enamoured of virtue, yet what would become of the 
bulk of mankind, who have grofs underſtandings, but 
lively ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions? What a deluge of 
luſt, and fraud, and violence, would, in a little time, 
overflow the whole nation, if, theſe wile advocates 
for morality were univerſally hearkened to? Laltly, 
opportunities do ſometimes offer, in which a man may 
wickedly make his fortune, or indulge a pleaſure, 
without fear of temporal damage, either in reputation, 
health, or fortune. In ſuch caſes, what reſtraint de 
they lie under who have no regards beyond the grave? 
the inward compunctions of a wicked, as well as the 
joys of an upright mind, being grafted on the ſenſe 
of another ſtate. By, 

The thought that our exiſtence terminates with 


this life deth naturally check the ſoul in any generous 
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purſuit, contract her views, and fix them on temporary 
and ſelſiſh ends. It dethrones the reaſon, extinguiſhes 
all noble and heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind 
to the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion. "The wile 
Heathens of antiquity were not ignorant of this; 
hence they endeavoured, by fables and comjectures, 
and the glimmerivgs of nature, to poſſeſs the minds 
of men with the belief of a future ſtate, which has 
been fince brought to light by the goſpel, and is now 
moſt inconſiſtently decried by a few weak men, who 
would have vs believe that they promote virtue by 
turning religion into ridicule, 


Virg. En. vi. l. 727. 
God aQuates tliis univerſal frame. 


Mens agitat molem 


4 by one who regards things with a philoſophical 
eye, and hath a fcul capable of being deli hted 
with the ſenſe that truth ard knowledge prevail amoug 
men, it muſt be a grateſul reflietion to tl. ink that the 
ſublimeſt truths which among the Heathens, only 
here and there, one of brighter parts, and more leiſure 
than ordinary, could attain to, are now grown familiar 
to the meaneſt inhabitants of theſe nations. 

Whence came this ſurpriſing change, that regions 
formerly inhabited by ignorant and ſavage peaple 
ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, and the other 
eaſtern countries, ſo renowned of old, in the moſt ele- 
vated notions of theology and morality? It is the 
effect of our own parts and induſtry ?* Have our com- 
mon mechanics more refined underſtandings than the 
ancient philoſophers? It is owing to the God of truth, 
who came down from heaven, aud condeſcended to be 
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T | himſelf our teacher. It is as we are Chriſtians, that 


ig ve Profels more excellent and divine truths than the 
reſt of mankind. - 


m If there be any of the free-thinkers ak are not 
— direct Atheiſts, charity would inline one to believe 


5 them ignorant of what is here advanced. And it is 
dor their information that I write this paper; the 
deſign of which is to compare the ideas that Chriſtians 
entertain of the being and attributes of a God, with 
the groſs notions of the Heathen world. Is it poſſible 
by for the mind of man to conceive a more auguſt idea 
of the Deity than is ſet forth in the holy ſcriptures ? 
I ſhall throw together ſome paſſages relating to this 
7˙ ſubject, which I propoſe only, as philoſophical ſenti- 
ments, to be conſidered by a free-thinker. ' 

Though there be that are called gods, yet to us” 
= there is but one God. He made the heaven, and 
a || braven of heavens, with all their hoſt; the earth, and 
= all things that are therein; the ſeas, and all that is 
he therein. He ſaid, let them be, and it was fo, He 
had ſtretched forth the heavens. He hath founded 
. the earth, and hung it upon nothing. He hath ſhut 
up the fea with doors, and ſaid, hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, and no further; and here ſhall thy proud waves 
be ſtayed. The Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, in whom 
we live, and move, avd have our being. He is the 
fountain. of life. He preſerveth man and beaſt. He 
giveth food te all fleſh, - In his hand is the foul of 
every living thing, and the breath of all mankind. 
The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich. He bring- 
eth low, and lifteth up. He killeth, and maketh 
alive. 5 woundeth, and — By him kings 
reign, princes decree not. a ſparrow 
falleth to the ground without him. All angels, 
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band, and meted out the heavens with a ſpan 7 Thine, 


authorities, and powers, are ſubject to him. He ap- 
Pointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the fun knoweth 
his going down. He thundereth with his voice, 
and directcth it under the whole heaven, and his light- 
nings unto the eutl of the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow 
and vapour, wind ang ſtorm; fulfil his word. The 
Lord is King for ever and ever, and his dominion is 
an everlaſting dominion, The earth and the heavens 
ſhall periſh; but thou, O Lord! remaineſt. They all 
ſhall wax old as doth a garment, and as a veſture ſhow 
ſhalt thou fold them up and they ſhall be changed; Worti 
but thou art the fame, and thy years ſhall have vo i 
end. God is perfect in knowledge; his underſtanding her: 
is infinite, He is the Father of lights. He looketh | « 
to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole 
heaven» The Lord beboldeth all the children of men. 
from the place of his habitation, and conſidereth all Mic 
their works. He knoweth our down-ſitting and up- his | 
riſing. He cowpaſſeth our path, and counteth our xe 
ſteps. He is acquainted with all our ways; and when 
we enter our cloſet; and ſhut our dcor, he ſeeth us. 
He kneweth the things that come into our mind, 
every one of them: and no thought can be with-holden 
from him. The Lord. is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. He is à father of the 
fatherleſs, and a Judge of the widow. He is the 
Gad of peace, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort and conſolation. The Lord is great, and 
we know him not; his greatneſs is unſearchable. Who 
but he hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of his 


O Lord; is the greatneſs, and the power, aud the 
glory, and the viory, and the majety. Thou ar 
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cry great, thou art clothed with honour. 
thy throne, and the earth is thy footſtool.” - 
Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a mare juſt 
d magnificent, and at the ſame time, a more ami- 
ble idea of the Diety, than i here ſet forth in the 
lrongeſt images and moſt emphatical language ? and 


et this is the language of ſhepherds and fiſhermen. 


he illiterate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians re- 
ained theſe. noble ſentiments, while the polite and 
powerful nations of the earth were given up to that 
ttiſh ſort of worſhip of which the following elegant 
deſcription is extracted from one of the inſpired wri- 


« Who. hath formed-« god, or molten an image 
at is profitable for nothing ? The ſmith with the 
pngs-both worketh in the coals, and faſhioneth it 
th hammers, and worketh it with the {trepgth of 
bis arms; yea he is hungry and his ſtrength failetb. 
He drinketh no water and is faint, A man planteth _ 
aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. He burueth. 
part thereof in the fire. He roaſteth roaſt, He 
armeth himſelf. And the refidue thereof he mak- 
th a god. He falleth down unto it, and worſhip- 
peth it, and prayeth unto it, and faith, Deliver me ; 
for thou art my god. None conſidereth in his heart, 
I have burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo, I have 
baked bread upon the coals thereof: I have roalted 
fleſh and eaten it: and ſhall I make the refidue there» - 
of an abomination ? ſhall I fall down to the ſtock of 


a tree A 

In fuch cireumſtances as theſe, for a man to declare 
for free-thinking; and diſen himſelf from _the 
yoke of idolatry, were doing to human na- 


ture, and a work well becoming the gieat aſſerters of | 
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reaſon. But in a church, where our adoration is 
directed to the ſupreme Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) 
where is nothing either in the object or manner af 
worſhip that contradicts the light of nature, there, 
under the pretence of free-thinking, to rail at the re- 
ligious inſtitutions of their country, ſheweth an un- 


diſtivguiſhing genius that miſtakes oppoſition for fre- 


dom of thought. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the 
pretences of ſome few among our free-thinkers, I can 
hardly think there are men ſo ſtupid and inconſiſtent 
with themſelves as to have a ſerious regard for natu- 
ral religion, and at the ſame time uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours te deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſacred writing, 
which as they have been the means of bringing theſe 
parts of the world to the knowledge of natural reli- 
gion, ſo in caſe they loſe their authority over the 
minds of men, we ſhould of courſe fink into the ſitme 
idolatry which we ſee practiſed by other unenlighten- 
ed nations. | 

If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way 
of free-thinking, be not a ſtupid idolater, it 1s unde- 
niable, that he contributes all he can to tha making 
other men ſo, either by ignorance or deſign ; which 
lays him under the dilemma, I will not ſay of being 
a fool or knave, but of incurring the conterapt or 


deteſtation of mankind. 


I 
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SECT. VI. 
Excellency of the Chriſtian Inflitution. 


— Aptissima queque dabunt dii 
Cbarior ert illis bomo, quam fibi—Juv. S. 10l. 349. 


——Tbe gods vill grant | 

What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want: 

In goodneſs, as in greatneſs they excel ; 

Ab that we lov'd ourſelves but balf ſo well! ' 
Dar DEN. 


1. owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation of a 
certain ſelf exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for 
action that ever was propoſed to. man, is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and happineſs of their being. 
The heart is treacherous to itſelf, and we do not let 
our reflections go deep enough to receive religion as 
the moſt honourable incentive to good and worthy 
actions. It is our natural weaknels, to flatter our- 
ſelves into a belief, that if we ſrarch into our inmoſt 
thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſintereſted, and 
diveſted of any views ariſing from ſelt-love and vain 
glory. But however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs 
way diſdain at firſt Gght to do any thing, but from 
a noble impulſe in themſclves, without any future re- 
gards in this or another being: upon ſtricter inquiry 
they will find, to act worthily and expect to be re- 
warded only in another world, is as heroic a pitch of 
virtue as human nature can arrive at. If the tenor 
of our actions have auy other motive, than the deſire 
to be plealing in the eye of the Deity, it will neceſ- 
ſorily follow that we muſt be more than men, if we 


— 
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are not / too much exalted in proſperity, and depreſſed 
in adverſity ; but the Chriſtian world has a leader, 
the contemplation of whaſe life and ſufferings muſt 
adminiſter comfort in affliction, while the ſenſe of his 
power and omnipotence mult give them humiliation 
in proſperity. 
It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 

with which men of low conceptions act when they 
think they conform themſelves to religion, as well a 
to the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the 
word Chriſtian does not carry with it, at firſt view, 
all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and be- 
roĩc. The man who ſuſpends his hopes of the reward 
of worthy actions till after death, who can beſtos 
unſeen, who can overlook hatred, do good to his ſlan- 
derer, who can never be angry at his friend, never e 
vengeful to his enemy, is certainly formed for the be 
nefit of ſociety ; yet theſe are ſo far from heroic vi- 
tues, that they are but the ordinary duties of 4 
Chriſtian. 
When a man with a ſteady faith, looks back on 

the great cataſtrophe of this day, with what blerding 
emotions of heart muſt he contemplate the- life and 
ſufferings of his Neliverer ? When his agonies eccir 
to him, how will he weep to r reflect that he has often 
forgot them for the glauce of a wanton, for the ap- 
plauſe of a vain worid, fer an heap cf fleeting palt 

pleatures, which are at preſent aking ſorrows! , 
Ho plcaling is the contemplation of the dowly 
ſteps our Almighty Leader :ook in conducting us :0 
his heavenly maufions! In plain and apt parable; ſi- 
militude, aud allegory, our great Maſter enforced. the 
doctrine of our ſalvation; but they of his acquaint- 
_ ance, inſtead: of receiving what they, could not op- 
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poſe, were offended at the preſumption of — — 
than they: they could not raiſe their little ideas a- 
bove the conſideration of him, in thoſe circumſtances 
familiar to them, or conceive that he who appeared 
not more terrible or pompous, ſhould have any thing 
more exalted than themſelves ; he in that place there- 
fore would not longer ineffectually exert a power 
which was incapable f conquering the — 
of their narrow and mean conceptions. - 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the fick, and maimed ;j whom when 
their Creator had touched, with a ſecond life they 
ſaw, ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, and 
admiration of his actions, the crowd could not leave 
him, but waited near him till they were almoſt as 
faint and helpleſs as others they brought for ſuccour. 
He had compaſſion on them, and by a miracle ſuppli- 
ed their neceſſities. Oh! the ecſtatic entertainment, 
when they could behold their food immediately in- 
ereaſe to the diſtributer's hand, and ſee their God in 
perſon feeding and refreſhing his creatures! Oh en- 
vied happineſs! But why do I fay envied? as if our 
God did not till preſide over our temperate meals, 
chearful hours, and innocent converſations. | 

But though the ſacred ſtory is every where full of 
miracles not inferior to this, and though in the midſt 
of. thoſe acts of divinity he never gave the leaſt. hint 
of a deſigu to become a ſecular Prince, yet had not 
hitherto the apoſtles themſelves any other hopes than 
of worldly power, preferment, riches and pomp ; for 
Peter, upon an accident. of ambition among the a- 
poſtles, hearing his Maſter explain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was fo ſcandalized, that he, 
whom he had ſo long followed, ſhould ſuffer the: ig- 
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nominy, ſhame, and death which he foretold, that he 
took him aſide, and faid, Be it far from thee, 
Lord! this ſhall not be unto thee :”” for which he 
ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion from his Maſter, as ha- 
ving in his view the glory of man rather than that 
of Gd. 

The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit as a Saviour and 
Deliverer to make his public entry into Jeruſalem 
with more than the power of joy, but none of the 
oſtentation and pomp of a triumph; be came humble, 
meck, and lowly ; with an unfelt new extaſy, mul- 
titudes ſtrewed his way with garments and olive 
branches, crying with loud gladneſs and acclamation, 
60 Hofannah to the fon of David, bleſſed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord!” At this great 


King's acceſſion to his throne, men were not enno- | 


bled, but faved ; crimes were not remitted, but fins 
forgiven; he did not beſtow medals, honours, favours, 
but health, joy, light, ſpeech. The firſt object the 
blind ever ſaw, was the author of ſight ; while the 
lame ran before, and the dumb . the Hoſan« 
nah. "Thus attended, he entered into his own houſe, 
the ſacred temple, and, by his divine authority, ex- 
pelled traders and worldlings that profaned it; and 
thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and deſpotic 
power, to let upbelievers underſtand, that it was not 
want of, but ſuperiority to, all worldly dominion, 
that made him not exert it. But is this then the Sa- 
viour? is this the Deliverer ? ſhall this obſcure Naaa- 
rene command Iſrael, and fit on the throne of David? 
Their proud and diſaainful hearts, which wert petri- 
ficd with the love and this world, were im- 


Pregnable to che reception of To mean a benefactor, 
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and were now enough exaſperated with beneſits to 

conſpire his death. Our Lord was ſenſible of their 

deſign, and prepared his diſciples for it, by recount- 

ing to them now more diſtinctly what ſhould befal 

him; but Peter, with an ungrounded reſolution, 

and in a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguwe proteſta- 

tion, that though all men were offended in him, yet 

would not he be offended. It was a great article of 
our Sa viour's buſineſs in the world. to bring us to a 

ſenſe of our inability, without God's aſſiſtance, to 

de any thing great or good; be therefore told Pe- 
ter, who thought St fo well of his courage and fidelity, 

that they would both fail him, and even he ſhould 
deny him thrice that-very night. 

« But.what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
eat the ſequel? Who is that yonder buffeted, mocked 
10- and ſpurned ? Whom do they.drag like a felon? 
ins Y Whisher do they carry my Lord, my King, my 
rs, Saviour, and my God ? And will he die to cxpiate 
he Y thoſe very injuries? See where they have nailed the 
he i Lord and Giver of lite! how his wounds blacken, 
IN his body writhes, and heart heaves with pity and” | 
ſe, Y with agouy ! Oh Almighty Suffertr ! look down,. 
look down from thy triumphant infamy : lo, he in- | 
nd „Aigen his bead to bis ſacred boſom ! hark, he groans.! 
tic ſee, he'expires! The earth trembles, the temple rends, 
ot the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe: which are the quick ? 
n, which are the dead ! Sure nature, all nature's de- 
52 parting with her Creator.” . 


* IF to inform the underſtanding, and te the the 
will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there 

Ce will not be found fo uſeful and excellent an infti- 
N= tution as that of the Chriſhan pricſthood which 
of) cr 
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rous order of men ſhould be conſecrated to the ſjudy 
of the moſt ſublime and beneficial truths, with a de- 
ſign to propagate them by their diſcourſes and writ. 
ings, to inform their fellow-creatures of the being and 
attributes of the Deity, to poſſeſs their minds with 
the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not only tb explain 
the nature of every virtue and moral duty, but like. 
Wile to perſuade mankind to the practice of them by 
the moſt powerful and engaging motives, is a thing 
fo excellent and neceſſary to the well-being of the 
world, that no bedy but a modern free-thinker could 
have the forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 
The light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſed 
to the view of one who is prejudiced againſt the 
names, religion, church, prieſt, and the like, is, to 
conſider the clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the 
churches as ſchools, and their ſermons, as lectures, 
for the information and improvement ofthe audience. 
How would the heart of Socrates or Tully have 
re joĩced, had they lived in a nation, where the Jaw 
had made proviſion for philoſophers to read lectures 
of morality and theology every ſeventh day, in ſeve- 
ral thouſands of ſchools erected at the public charge 
throughout the whole country, at which lectures all 
ranks and ſexes without diſtinction, were_obliged to 
be preſent for their general improvement? And What 
wicked wretches would they think thoſe men, who 
ſhould endeavour to defeat the purpoſe of ſo divine 
an inſtitution ?. 6 an 
It is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writers, 
to pretend their deſign is only to reform the ehunch, 
and expoſe the vices and not the order of theclergy. 
The auther of a pamphlet printed the other day, 
(which, without my mentioning the title, will on 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUT To. 17, 
this occafion, occur to the thoughts of thoſe who 
have read it) hopes to inſinuate by that artifice what 
he is afraid or aſhamed openly to maiutain. But 
there are two points which clearly ſhew what it is 
he aims at. The firſt is, that he conſtantly uſes the 
word prieſt in ſuch a manner, as that his reader can- 
not but obſerve he means to throw an odium or the 
clergy of the church of England, from their being 
called by a name which they enjoy in common with 
Heathens and Impoſtecs. The other is, his raking 
together and exaggerating with great ſpleen and in- 
duſtry, all thoſe actions of church-men, which either 
Wed by their own illneſs, or the bad light in which he 
the & places them, tend to give men an ill impreſſion of the 
to] diſpenſers of the Golpel : all which he pathetically 
the addreſſes to the conſideration of his wiſe and honeit 
res, © countryman of the laity. The ſophiſtry and ill- 
ce, breeding of theſe proceedings are ſo obvious to men 
ve © who have any pretence to that character, that I need 
aw MW ay no more either of them or their author. 95 


re- ; 8 E. C 12 VII. 

A Dignity of the Scripture Language. 

to 1 | 

at With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends; 

10 The Peans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends: 

ne The Greeks reſtor' d the grateful notes prolong; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. Pore. 

S, | 5 ; 

"HERE is a certain coldneſs and indifference 

* 4 in the phraſes of our European languages, when 


: they are compared with the Oriental forms of ſpeech : 
n and it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms 
p * 2 
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run into the Engliſh tongue with a particular grace 
and beauty. Our language bas received innumera- 
ble elegancies and improvements, from that infukon 
of Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out of the 
peetical paſſages in holy writ. They give a force 
and energy to our expreſſions, warm and animate our 
language, and convey our thoughts in more ardeut 
and intenſe phraſes, than any that are to be met with 
in our own tongue. ' 

There is ſomething fo pathetic in this kind of 
diction, that it often ſets the mind in a flame, and 
makes our hearts burn within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is compoſed in the 
moſt elegant and polite forms of which are 
natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened by 

t ſolemnity of phraſe, which may be drawn from 

ſacred writings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the 
antients, that if the gods were to talk with men, 
they would certainly tpeakin Plato's ſtyle; but I think 
we may ſay with juſtice, that when mortals conyerſe 
with their Creator, they cannot do it in fo proper 4 
ſtyle as in that of the holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners ot ſpeech 
mix and incorporate with the Engliſh language; 
after having peruſed the book of Pſalms, let 2 

41 read a literal tranſlation of Horace or Piudar. He 
1 will find in theſe two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and con- 
| fuſion of ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative poverty of 
[ | Imagination, as will make him very ſenſible of what 
N I have been here advancing. » F;08-- 

Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, 
fo deantiful in themſctyes, and fo proper for the airs 
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of muſic, I cannot but wonder that perlons of dif- 
tinction ſhould give fo little attention and encourge- 
ment to that kind of muſic which would have its 
foundation in reaſon, and which would improve our 
virtue in proportion as it raiſed our delight, The 
paſſions that are excited by ordinary compoſitions 
generally flow from ſuch filly and abſurd occaſions, 
that a man is aſhamed to reflect upon them ſcrioully ; 
but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indignation 
that are awakened in the mind by kymus and an- 
thems, make the. heart better, and procced from ſuch 
cauſes as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe · worthy. 
Pleaſure and duty go hand in hand, and the greater 
our ſatis faction is, the greater is our religion. 

Muſic among thoſe who were Hy led the choſen 
people, was a religious art. The ſongs of Zion, 
which, we have reaſon to believe, were in high re- 
pute among the courts of the Eaſtern mcnarchs, 
were nothing elſe but pſalms aud pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the ſupreme Being, The 
greateſt corqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only com- 
pole the words of his divine odes but generally ſet 
them to muſic himſelf: after which, his works, 
though they were conſecrated to the tabernacle, be- 
came the national 3 as well as the devo- 
tion of his ; 

The firlt a of the drama was a religious 
worſhip conſiſting only of à chorus, which was no- 
thing elſe but an; hymn toa deity. As luxury aud 
voluptuouſieſs prevailed over innocence and religion, 


this form of worſhip degenerated into tragedies: in 


which however the chorus fo. far remembered its firſt. 
— as to brand e that was vicious, and 
3 
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recommend every thing that was laudable ; to inter, 
cede with heaven for the innocent, and to implore its 
vengeance on the criminal. ä 

Homer and Helied intimate to us how this art 
ſhould be applied, when they repreſent the muſes as 
furrounding Jupiter, and warbling their hy mas about 
his throne, I might fhew from innumerable paſſages 
in antient writers, net only that vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic were made uſe of in their religious 
worſhip, but that their moſt favourite diverſions were 
filled with ſongs and by mus to their reſpective deities, 
Had we trequent entertamments of this nature a- 
mong us, they would not a little purity and exalt 
our paſhons, give our thoughts a proper turn, and 
cheriſh thoſe divine impulies in the ſoul, which every 
one feels that has not ſlifled them by ſenſual and im- 
moderate pleaſures. / 

Muſic, when thus applied, - raiſes.ncble hints in 
the mind of the hearer, and fiitls it with great con- 
ceptions. It ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe 
into rapture. It lengthens cut every act of worlhip, 
and produces more laſting and permanent impreſſions 
in the mind, than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
ſient form of words that are uttered in the 


method of religious worthip. - 4x ® 
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An unavailing duty I diſcharge, 


R. Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe * the 
danger of all known ſin, both from the light 
of nature - and revelation, after having given us the 
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deſcription of the laſt day out of holy writ, has this 
remarkable paſſage. _ 4 * a 

„appeal to any man, whither this be not a re- 
preſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to 
that great day, wherein he who made the world ſhafl 
come to judge it; and whether the wit of man de- 
viſed any thing fo awful, and fo agreeable to the 
majeſty of Ged, and the folemn 2 of the 
whole world, The deſcription which Virgil makes 
of the Elyſian fields and the infernal regions, how 
infinitely do they fall ſhort of the majeity of the 
holy ſcripture, and the deſcription there made of hea» 
ven and hell, and of the great ard terrible day of 
the Lord! fo that in compariſon they are childiſh 
and triflivg ; and yet perhaps he had the moſt regu- 
lar and moſt governed imagination of any man that 
ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt decorum in his 
characters and deſcriptions, But who can declare 
the great things of God but he to whom God ſhall 
reveal them. Liens 


This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite man, 


and ought to be of authority wich all who are ſuch, 
ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgement, or advanced it: merely 
for the ſervice of his doctrine as a clergyman. 


I am very conhdent, whoever reads the goſpels | 


with an heart as much prepared in favour of them as 
when he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more natural 
force than any epiſode in either of thoſe wits, wha 
were the chief of mere mankind. On. 
The laſt thing I read was the 24th chapter of 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 


our bleſſed. Saviour, after his refurreRiony joined with 
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two diſci on the way to Emmaus, as an ordiuary 
traveller, and took the privilege as ſuch to; enquire 
of them what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in 
their countenances, or whether it was from any pub- 
lic cauſe : their wonder that any man ſo near Jer. 
ſalem ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there; 
their acknowledgement to one they meer accidentally 
that they had believed in this prophet; and that now, 
the third day after his death, they were in doubt as 
to their pleaſing hope which occaſioned the heavineſs 
he took notice of, are all repreſented in a ſtyle which 
men of letters call the great and noble ſimplicity. 
The attention of the diſciples, when he expounded 
the ſcriptures concerning himſelf, his offering to take 
his leave of them, their foudneſs of his ſtay, and the 
manifeſtatiom of the great gueſt whom they had en- 
tertained while he was yet at meat with them, are 
all incidents which wonderfully pleaſe the imagina- 
tion of a Chriſtian reader, ard give to him ſomething 
of that touch of mind which the brethren felt, when 
they ſaid one to another, Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the ſcriptures?ꝰ 

I ain very far from pretending to treat theſe mat- 
ters as they deſerve ; but I hope thoſe gentlemen, whe 

are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, im- 
partially conſidering the eff-& which the ſacred wri- 

tings will have upon the ſoul of an intelligent reader; 

and it is ſome argument, that a thing is the immedi- 


the labour of man. When I look upon Raphael's 
picture of our Saviour appearing to his dilciples al- 
ter his relurrection, I cannot but think the juſt diſpo- 


ate work of God when it fo infinitely tranſcends all 
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ſition of that piece has in it the force of many vo- 
lumes on the ſubj.& : the evangeliſts are eaſily di- 
ſunguiſhed from the reſt by a nate zeal and love 
which the painter has thrown in their faces ; the hud- 
dle group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant are admi- 
rable repreſentations of men abaſhed with their late 
unbelicf and hardneſs of heart. And ſuch endeavours 
as this of Raphael, and of all men not called to the 
altar, are collateral helps not to be diſpiſed by the 
miniſſeꝶ of the goſpel. 

It is with this view that I preſume upon ſubjects 
of this Kind; and men may take up this paper, and 
be catched by an admonition under the diſguiſe of a 
diverſion. * 

All the arts and ſciences. ought to be employed in 
one conſederacy againſt theſprevailing torrent of vice 
and impiety ; and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the pro- 
greſs of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe a man can 
bave who is cold to the beaury of holineſs. 

As for my party when I have happened to attend 
the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen 
a graceful man at the entrance of a chorch-yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and aſſumed an 


authority which is natural to truth, pronounce, 1 


am the reſurrection and the life : he tliat believet in 
me, though he were dead, yet {hill he live; and who- 
ſoever liveth, and belirveth in me, ſhall never die:“ 
I fay upon ſuch an octaſiou, the retroſpe ct upon paſt 
actions between the deceaſed, whom I followed, and 
mylelf, together with the many little circumſtances 
that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and alternately. give grief 
avd conſolation, have vaniſhed like a dream; and I 
have been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when 
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the ſolemnity has proceeded, Ind after a long pauſe, 
I have beard the ſervavt of God utter, I know that 
my Redecmer liveth, and that he hall fiand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though worms deſtroy 
this body, yet in my ficth ſhall I ſce God: whom L[ 
ſhall fee for myſelf, and my eyes ſhall behold, and 
not another.” How have I been raiſcd above this 
world. and all its regards, and how weil prepared to 
receive the next ſentence Which the holy man has 
ſpoken, © we brawght nothing into this ogg, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out; the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away: bleſſed be the name 
of the Lord!” . 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper, without 
genius, who can read theſe expreſſions of ſcripture 
with as much indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 
looſe papers: however, I will not deſpair but to bring 
men of wit into a love and admiration of ſacred wri- 
tings ; and, as old as I am, I promiſed myſelf to ſee 
the day when it, ſhall be as much the faſhion among 
meu of politeneſs to admire a rapture of St. Paul, 
as any fine expreſſion of Virgil or Horace, and to fee 
a well · dreſſed young man produce an evangeliſt out 
of his pocket, and be no more out of countenance 
than if it were a claſſic printed by Elzevir, - 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe and 
adore the Author of their being with a ſpirit iuitable 
to thole faculties, and rouſe a flower men, by their 
words, actions and writings, to participation of 
their tranſports and thankſgivings. | f 
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Againſt Arbieſm and Infidelity: | 


——Precul o. Procul eft profani ! 
irg. An. vie l. 258. 


Hence! far hence, O ye profane i 
HE watchman, who does me particular honours, 
as being the chief man in the lane, gave ſo very 
great a,thump at my door laſt night that Iawaken:d at 
the knock, and heard myſelf complimented with the 
uſual ſalutation ef, Good-morrow, Mr. Bickerſtaff, 
Good-morrow, my maſters all. The ſilence 4nd dark- 
neſs of the night diſpoſed me to be more than ordi- 
narily ſerious ; and as my attention was not drawn 
out among exterior objects by the avocations of ſenſe, 
my thoughts naturally fell upon myſelf. I was 
conſidering, amidſt the ſtillneſs of the night, what 
was the proper employment of a thinking being ; 
hat were the perfectiuns it ſhould propoſe to itſelf ; 
and what the end it ſhould aim. at. My mind is of 
ſuch 2 particular caſt, that the falling ot a ſhower of 
rain, or the whiſtling of wind, at ſich a time, is apt 
to fill my thoughts with ſomething awful and ſo- 
lemn. I was in this diſpoſition, when our bell- man 
began bis midnight bemily (which be bas been re- 
peating to us every. winter-pight, for theſe twenty | 
years) with the uſual exordipm. © * LT By 
Ob mortal man, thois that art horn in fn? 


Sentiments of this nature, which are in themſelves 
juſt and reaſonable, however debaſed by the circum- 
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ſtances that accompany them, do not fail to produce 
their natural effect in a mind that is not perverted and 
depraved by wrong notions of gallantry, politeneſs, 
and ridicute. © The temper which I now found myſelf 
in, as well as the time of the year, put me in mind 
of thoſe lines in Shakeſpeare, wherein, according to his 
agreeable wildneſs of | imagination, he has wrought a 
country tradition. into a piece of pagtry. 
In the tragedy of Hamlet, where the ghoſt vaniſhes 
upon the cock's crowing, he takes occaſion to mention 
its crowing all hours of the night about Chriſtmas 
time, aud to infinuate a kind of religious veneration 
for that ſeaſon. 
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It faded on the crowing of the cock. d 
Some ſay, that ever *gainft that ſeaſon comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebra ted, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long: 

And then, ſay they, no ſpirit walks abroad; 

The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm: 

So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. ; 


This admirable author, as well as the beſt and 
greateſt men of all ages, and of all nations, ſeexns to 
have had his mind thoroughly ſeaſoned wich veligi 
as is evident by many ges in his plays iow an 
not de ſuffercd by a modern audience; and are there- 
fore certain inſtances that the age he _ in had a 
much greater ſenſe of victue than the 

It is indeed a melancholy — coaliler that 
the Britifh nation {which is now at a greater height 
of glory for its councils and conqueſts than it ever 
was before, ſtioulddiſtinguith itſelf by a certain looſe- 
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neſs of principles, and a falling off from thoſe ſchemes 
of thinking which conduce to the happineſs- and per- 
fection of human nature. This evil comes upon us 
from the works of a few ſolemn blokheads, that meet 
together with the zeal and ſeriouſneſs of apoſtles, to 
extirpate common ſenſe, and propagate ipfidelity. - 
Theſe. are the wretches, who, without any ſhow of 
wit, learning, or reaſon, publiſh their crude concep- 
tions with an ambition of appearing more wiſe than 
the reſt of mankind, upon no other pretence than that 
of diſſenting from them. One gets by heart cata- 
Jogue of tĩtle- pages and editions, an immediately to 
become conſpicuous, declares that he is an unbeliever. 
Another knows how to write a receipt, or cut up a 
dog, and forthwith argues againſt the immortality of 
the foul. I have known many a little wit, in the 
oltentation of his parts, rally the truth of the ſcripture, 
who was not able to read a chapter in it. Thoſe poor 
wretches talk blaſphemy for want of diſcourſe, and 
are rather the objects of ſcorn or pity than of our 
indignation; but the grave diſputant that reads and 
writes, and ſpends all his time in convincing himſelf 
and the world that he is no better than a brute, ought 
to be whipped out of a government, as a blot to a 
civil ſociety, and a defamer of mankind, I love to 
conſider an ĩuſidel, whether diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of Deiſt, Atheiſt, or Free-thinker, in three different 
lights, in his ſolitudes, his afflictious, and his Jaſt mo- 
ments. "AY © 34.4.0 

A wiſe man, that lives up to the principles of reaſon 
and virtue, if one conſiders him in his folitude, as 
taking in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, obſerving the 
mutual dependence and harmony, by which the whole 
ame of ir haugs together, beating down his paſſions 

L 
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or ſwelling his thoughts with magnificent ideas of 
Providence, makes a nobler figure in the eye of an 
intelligent being than the greateſt conqueror amidlt 
all the pomps and ſolemnities of a triumph. On the 
contrary, there is not a more ridiculous animal than 
an Atheiſt in his retirement. His mind is incapable of 
rapture or elevation; he can only conſider himſeif as 
an inſignificant figure in a landſcape, and wandering 
up and down in a field or a meadow, under the ſame 
terms as the meaneſt animals about him, and as ſubs 
ject to as total a mortality as they ; with this agyra 
vation, that he is the only one amongſt them who 
lies under the apprehenſion of it. 
In diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all creatures the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the whole preſſure of a 
. preſent calamity, without being relieved by the me- 
mory of any thing that is paſt, or the proſpect of any 
thing that is to come, Annihilatiou is the greatelt 
bleſſing that he propoſes to himſelf, and a, halter or 
a piſtol the only refuge he can fly to. But if you 
would” behold oue of. thoſe gloomy miſcreants in his 
pooreſt figure, you muſt confer him under the terrors, 
or at the approach of death. 
About thirty years ago I was a-ſhipboard with one 
of theſe vermine, when there aroſe a briſk gate, which 
could frighten nobody but himfſ.lf, Upon the rolling 
of the ſhip, he fell upon his knees, and confeſſed to 
the chaplain, that he had bcen a vile Atheiſt, and had 
denied a ſupreme Being ever ſince he came to his eſta 
The good man was afſtenifhed, and a report immedi 
ately ran through the ſhip that there was an Atheil 
upon the upper deck. Several of the e uon ſeame 
who had never heard the word before, thought it bs 
been ſome ſtrange fiſh; but they were more ſurpriſ 
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when they faw it was a man, and heard ont of his 
nan on mouth, that be never believed, till that duy, 
de bat there was a God, As be lay in the agonies of 
* confeflion, one of the honeſt tars whiſpered to the 
* of boatfwan, that it would be a good deed to heave” him 
rr oer board. But we were now within ſight of port, 
when of a ſudden the wind fell, and the penitent re- 
lapſed, begging all of us that were preſent, as we were 
oh. Gentlemen, not to ſay any thing of what had paſſed. 
He had not been aſhore above two days, when one 
_ of the company began to rally him upon his devotion 
hs on ſhipboard, which the other denied in fo high terms, 
mon wat it produced the lie on both ſid es, and ended im a 
. duel, The Atheiſt was run thro? the body, and after 
| ſome loſs of blocd, became as good a Chriſtian as he 


12 was at ſea, till he tound that his wound was not mortal. 

* He is at preſent one of the Free- thinkers of the age, 
"7 and now writing a pamplilet againſt ſeveral received 
f you opmions concerning the exiſtence of fairies. 


IN having treated of falſe zealots in reli- 
gion *, I cannbt forbear mentioning a mon- 
ſtrous ſpecies of men, who, one would not think, had 
any exiſterice in natnre, were they not to be met” 
unh in ordinary converſation, I mean the zealots in 
Atheiſm. - One would tancy that theſe men, though 
they fall ſhort, in eyery other reſpect, of thoſe who 
make a profeſſion of religion, would at leaſt out ſkine 
them in this partieular, and be exempt from that 
fingle lault which ſeems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervors of religion: but fo it is, that Infidelity 
is propagated with as much fierceneſs aud contention, 
urath and indignation, as if the ſafety of, mankind 
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depended upon it. There is ſomething ſo ridiculous 
and perverſe in this kind of zealots, that one. does 


not know how to ſet them out in their proper colours. 


They are a ſort of gameſters who are eternally upon 
the fret, though they play for nothing. They are 
perpetually teizing their friends to come over to them, 
though, at the ſame time, they allow that neither of 
them ſhall get any thing by the barg2in. In ſhort, 
the zcal of ſpreading Atbeiſm is, if polkible, more 
abſurd than Atheiſm itſelf. 

Since I have mentioned this mc zeal 
which appears in Atheiſts, and Infidels, I muſt further 
obſerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt-particular 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry, They 
are wedded to opinions full of contradiction and im- 
poſſibility, and, at the ſame time, look upon the ſmal- 
leſt difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficieut reaſon 
for rejecting i it. Notions that fall in with the com- 


mon reaſon of mankind, that are conformable to the 


ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or 
of particular perſons, are exploded as errors and pre- 
judices; and ſchemes crected in their ſtead that are 
altogether monſtrous aud irrational, and require the 
moſt extravagant credulity to embrace them. I 
would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted Infidels, ſuppo- 
ſing all the great points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or 
eternal foi mation of the world, the materiality of a 
thinking ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the 
fortuitous organization of the body, the motions and 
gravitation of matter, with the like particulars, were 
lajd together and formed into a kind of creed, accor- 
ding to the opinions of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts, 
I Ys ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were formed, 2d 
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impoſed upon any one people in the world, whether 


it would not require an infinitely greater meaſure of 


— faith, than any ſet of articles which they fo violently 
urs. oppole. Let me therefore adviſe this generation of 
pon wranglers, for their own and for the public good, to 


act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with themſelves, as not to 


a burn with zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry for 
— nonſenſe. 
— Coelum ipſum ales ſtultitia W 


Hon. ren 


| —Scarce the Gods, and beavenly climes «+ 
Are ſafe * our 2 8 crimes, DEYDEN. 


32 return to my lodgings laſt night, 1 
ound a hn from my. worthy friend the cler- 
Nu whom I have given ſome account of in my 
ormer papers. He tells me in it, tha: he was par- 
ticularly pleaſed with the latter part of my yeſterday's 
ſpeculation; and at the ſame time incloſed the follow- 
ing eſſay, which he defires me to publiſh as the ſequel 
of that diſcourſe. It confiſts partly of uncommon 
aſd, we; and partly of ſuch as have been already 
=ulcd, but now ſet in a ſtronger light. | 
ow A believer may be excuſed by the moſt hardened ' 
= Atheiſt for. endeavouring to make him a convert he- 
Po- cauſe he does it with an cye to both their intereſts. 
f- Fhe Atheiſt is inęxcuſable wo tries to gain over a _ 
the believer, becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himſelf 
* or believer any good by ſuch a converſion. 
The profpctt of a future flate is the ſceret comfort 
and refreſhment of my foul; it is that which makes 
fls, FC 
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and fupports me under al} my afliftions. I can look 
at diſyppointments and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, 
death itſelf, ard what is worſe than death, the loſs 
of thoſe who are deareſt to we, with gov ogg” 
long as I keep in view tte pleaſures of eternity, and 

the ſtate of being, in which there will be no fears 
nor 2pprehenſions, pains nor, ſorrows, fickneſs nor 
ſeparation. Why will any man be fo impertinently 
officious, as to tell me all this is only fancy and delu- 
ſion? Is there any merit in being the meſſenger of ill 
news? If it is a dream let me enjoy it, ſince it makes 
me both the happier and the better man. 

I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a man 
who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Not only natural fſeif-love, but reaſon directs us to 
promote our own intereſt above all things. It can 
hever be for the intereſt of a believer to do me a mil- 
chief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the balance of accompta, 
to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, if he 


conſiders his own welfare in his behaviour towards 


we, it will lead him to de me all the good he can, 
and at the ſame time reſtrain him from doing me an 
injury. An unbeliever does not act like a 


creature, if he favours me contrary to his preſent 


intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to his 
Honour and good - nature may 
indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe would be very 
much ſtrengthened by reaſon and principle, fo without 
them they are only inſtincts, or wavering uuſettled 
notions, which reſt on no foundation. x 

Infidelity has been attacked with ſo good ſucceſs 
of late years, that it is driven out of all its out- work. 
The Atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and id 
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bimſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of | 
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therefore retired into Deiſm, andl a diſbelief of revealed 

religion only. But the truth of-it is, the greateſt 

number of this ſet of men, are thote whoy for w ant of 

a virtuous education, or examining the grounds of 

religion, know fo very little of the matter in queſtion, 

— their Infidelity is but another term from their 
rance. 

As folly and inconſiderateneis are the foundations 
of Infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it are 
either vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of mans 
kind, or an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing the 
terrors of another world, which have ſo great an in- 
fluence on what they call weaker minds, or an averſion 
to a belief that mult cut them off from many of thoſe 
pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and fill hem 
with remorſe fer many of thoſe they have already taſted. 

The great reccived articles of the Chriſtian Teligita | 
have been ſo clearly proved, from the authority of 
that divine revelation in which they are delivered, that 
it is impoſſible for thoſe who have cars to hear, and 
eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were 
it poſſible for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to be 
erroneous, I can find no ill conſequences in 
to it. The great points of the incarnation and ſuffer- 
ings of our Saviour produce naturally ſuch babits of 
virtue in the mind of man, that, I ſay, ſuppoſing i 
were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in them, the I 


religion could ſo effcQually contribute to the heigh- 
tening of morality, They give us great ideas of the 
dignity of human nature, and at the love which the 
S 
3 uber voguarydo=chan fox our 
Creator, 6 · How many 
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noble arguments has St. Paul raiſed from the chief 


articles of our religion, for the advancing of morality 
in its three great branches? To give a ſingle example 
m each kird; What can be a ſtrorger motive to a 
firm truſt and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, 
than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What 
can make vs love and eſteem even the moſt irconfider. 
able of markind, more than the thought that Chriſt 
died for him? Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter 
guard upon the purity of our own hearts than our 
being members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety of 
Which that immaculate perſon is the head ? Bur theſe 


are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable enforcements 


of morality which the apoſtle has drawn from the 


| hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 


If our modern Infidels conſidered theſe matters with 
that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they deſerve, we 
ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, 
arrogance, and malice ; they would not be raiſing ſuch 
infignificant cavils, doubts, and ſcruples, as may be 


ſtarted againſt every thing that is not capable of ma- 


thematical demonſtration; in order to unſettle the 
the minds of the ignorant, diſturb the public peace, 
ſubvert morality, and throw all things into confuſion 
and diſorder. If none of theſe reflections can have 


any influence on them, there is one that perhaps may, 
becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by which they 
ſeem to be guided much more than their reaſon. 1 
would therefore have them conſider, that the wilſeſt 


and beſt of men in all ages of the world have been 


thoſe who lived up to the religion of their country, 
when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality, and 


to the beſt lights they had of the divine nature. 


Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhip the gods 
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a5 it is ordained by law; for that is the moſt natural 
interpretation of the precept. Socrates, who was the 
moſt renowned among the s, both for wiſdom 
and virtue, in his laſt moments deſires his friends to 
offer a cock to Eſculapius; doubtleſs out of a ſub- 
miſſive deference 80 the eſtabliſhed worſhip. of his 
country. Xenophon tells us that his prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection), when he found 
his death approaching, offered facrifices on the moun- 
tains to the Perſian Jupiter, and the ſun, according 
to the cuſtoms of the Perſians; for thoſe are the words 
of the hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and anatomical 
philoſophers ſhewed a very remarkable medeſty in this 
particular; for, though the being of a God was en- 
tirely repugnant to theirſchemes ot natural philoſophy, 
they coutented themſelves with the denial of a pro- 
vidence, aſſerting at the ſame time the exiſtence of 
gods in general : becauſe they would not ſhock the 
common belief of mankind, and the religion of their 

L 


country. 


ua rat ione queas traducere leniter vum: 

Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 

Ne pover et rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. 
Hor. I. 1. Epiſt. XVIII. v. 97. 


How thou may ſtlĩve, how ſpend thine age in peaceßʒ 
Left avarice, {till poor, diſturb thy eaſe; 

Or fears ſhould ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
©: ardent hope for things of little uſe. Cass. 


F &VING endeavoured, in my laſt Saturday's 

paper, to ſhew the great excellency of faith, 1 
flaali here conſider what are the proper meaus " 4 
ſtrengthening and. confirming it in the mind of man, 
Tizvie who delight | in reading books of n 
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.which are writen on both fides of the queſtion in points 
ot faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and lettled 
habit of it. They arc one day entirely convinced of 
its important truths, and they next meet with ſome- 
thing that thakes ard diſturbs them. The deu 
which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf in new 
difficulties; and that generally for this reaſon, becauſe 
the mind, which is perpetually toſſed in controverſies : 
and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which bad hi 
once ſct it at reit, and to be diſquieted wich any 
former perplexity, when it appears in-a new ſhage, or le 
is ſlarted by a different hand. As nothing is mom tt 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, ſo nothing i 
mor. irrational than to paſs away our w hoſe lve W 1; 
without determining ourſelves one way or other in 
thole points which are of the laſt importance to us. 
There are indeed many things from which we may 
withhold our aſſent: but in caſes by which we afe 
to regulate our lives it is the greateſt abſurdity to be 
wavering and unſettled, without cloſing with that 
_ which appears the moſt ſafe and and the moſt᷑ pro- 
e. gy 2 
The firſt rule therefore which I ſhall lay down b 
this, that when, by reading or diſcourſe, we find our- 
ſelves thor oughly convinecd of the truth of any article, 
and of the reatunableneſs of our belief in iy we ſhauld 
never after luffer ourſclves to call it into queſtion. 
We may perhaps forget the arguments which oeca- 
ſioned our conviction, but we ought to remember the 
ſtrength they bad with us, ard therefore ſtill to re. 
tain tue conviction which they once produced. This 
is no more than what we do in every art. or ſcicuce: 
por is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the 
weakneñ and limitations of cur intellectual faculties. 
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ted It was thus that Latimer, one of the glorious artuy 
1 of of martyrs, who introduced the — if Big 
land, behaved himſelf in that great conference which 
_ was managed between the molt learned among the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts in the \ reign of Queen Mary. 
This venerable old man, knowing bow his abilities 
were impaired by age, and that it was impoflible for 
him to recollect all thoſe reaſons which had directetl 
bim in the choice of his religion, left his companions, 
who were in the full poſſeſſion of their parts and 
learning, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts by 
the force of reaſon. As for bimſelf, he only repeated 
to his adverſaries the articles in which he firmly be- 
lieved, and in the profeſſion at which be was deter- 
mined to die. It is in this manner that the mathe- 
matician proceeds upon propoſitions which he has once 
demonſtrated ; and though the demonſtration may 
have ſlipt out of his memory, he builds upon the truth, 
becauſe hę knows it was demonſtrated. This rule is 
abſolutely neceſſary for weaker minds, and in ſome 
meafure for men of the greateſt abilities. 
But to theſe laſt I would propoſe, in the ſecond 
place, that they ſhould lay up in their memeries, and 
always keep by them in a readineſs, thoſe 
which appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and 
. which cannot be got over by all the doubts and c.. r 
of Infidelity. | 
But, in the third ance, there is nothing which 
ſtrengthens faith more than moralizy. Faith and mo— 
| rality naturally produce each other. A man is quickly 
5 convinced of the truth of religion who finds it is noe. 
: againſt his inteteſt that it ſhould be true. The pleaſure 
0 he receives at preſent, and the happineſs which he 
1 promiſes himſelf from it 288 e will both diipoſe 
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him powerfully to give credit. to it, according 
to 895 — obſervation, that we are eaſy to be- 
lieve what we wiſh. It is very certain that a man 
of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing with religion 
upon an impartial examination of it: but at the ſame 
time it is as certain that faith is kept alive in us, and 
gathers ſtrength from practice more than from ſpecu- 
lation. | | 

There is ſtill another method which is more per- 
ſuaſive than any of the former, and that is, an habitual 
- adoration of the fupreme Being, as well in conſtant acts 
of mental worſhip as in outward forms. The devote 
man does not only believe but feels there is a Deity. 
He kas aQtual ſenſations of him : his experience con- 
curs with his reaſon ; he ſees him more and more in 
all his intercourſes with him, and even in this life 
almoſt loſes bis faith in conviction. | 

The laſt method which I ſhall mention for 
giving life to a man's faith, is frgquent retirement from 
the world, accompanied with religious meditation. 
When a man thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of 
the night, whatever deep impreſſions it may make. in 
his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day 
breaks about him. The light and noiſe of the day, 
which are perpetually ſoliciting his ſenſes, and calling 
off nis attention, wear out of his mind the thoughts 
that imprinted themſelves in ir with ſo much ſtrengrh, 
during the ſilence and darkneſs of the night. A man 
finds the ſame difference as to himſelf in a crowd, aud 
in a lolitude; the mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt 
that variety of objects which preſs upon her iu a great 
city; ſhe cannot apply berſclf to the conſideration of 
thoſe things which are of the urmoſt concern to her. 
The cares or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with every 
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thought, and a multitude of vicious examples give a. 
kind of juſtification to our folly, In eur retirements 
every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious, In courts and 
cities we are entertained with the works of men; in 
the country with thoſe of God. One is the province 
of art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion na- 
* grow in the mind of every reaſonable man, 
who ſees the impreſſions of divine power and wiſdom 
in every object on which he caſts his eye, The 
ſupreme Being has made the beſt arguments for his 
own exiftence in- the formation of the heavens and the 
earth; and theſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe 
cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the noiſe 
and hurry of human affairs. Ariſtotle ſays, that 
ſhould a man live under ground, and there converſe 
with works of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould after — 
wards be brought up into the open day, and fee the 
ſeveral glories of the heaven and earth, he would im- 
mediately pronounce them the works of ſuch a being, 
as we define God to be. The Pſalmiſt has very 
beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to this purpoſe in that ex- 
alted ſtrain, (The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament ſheweth his handy-work. One 
day telletk another; and one night certiſieth another. 
There is neither ſpeech nor language, but their voices 
are heard among them. Their ſound is out into 
all lands, and their words into the ends p ey" 3 
As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner of thinking fur- 
niſhes very noble matter for an ode, the reader max 
ſee ĩt wrought into the following one. ne? 


I. The ſpacious firmament on high, 
Wich all the blue etherial ſy, 
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And ſpangled heav*ns, a . frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ' 
Th? unweary'd fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 

And publiſhes to every land 


The work of an almighty hand. 


II. Seon as the ev'ning ſbades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Con firm̃ the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. What though, in ſolemn filence all 
- Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ! 
What though no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
Aud utter forth a glorious voice: 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine; 


The hand that made us is divine. a C 


er ... 
Againſt the modern F ree-thinkers. 


Six, bo 


1 arrived in this neighbourhood, two days 

tleman ot the town, 
who being attended at his entry with a ſervant of his 
on, beſides à courtryman he had taken up for a 


ago, one of your gay gen 
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guide, excited the curioſity of the village to learn 
whence and what he might be. The countryman (to 
whom they applied as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little 
more than that the gentleman came from London to 
travel and ſee faſhions, and was, as he heard fay, a 
Free-thinker ; what religion that might be he could 
not tell; and for his own part, if they had not told 
him the man wasa Free-thinker he ſhould have gueſſed, 
by his way of talking be was little better than a 
Heathen; excepting only that he had been a good 
gentleman to him, and made him drunk twice in one 
day, over and above what they had bargained for. 

I do not look upon the {ſimplicity of this, and ſeveral 
odd inquiries with which I thall not trouble you, to 
be wondered at; much leſs can I think that our 
youths of fine wit and enlarged underſtandings have 
any reaſon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that every 
ſquire in Great Britain ſhould know what the word 
Free-thinker ſlands for: but it were much to be withed 
that they. who value themſelves upon that conceited 
title were a little. better inſtructed in what it ought 
to ſtand for, and that they would not perſuade them- 
ſelves a man is really and truly a Free-thinker in any 
tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his being au Atheiſt, 
or an Infidel of any other diſtinction. It may be 
doubted with good reaſon, whether there ever was in 
nature a mare abject, ſlaviſn, and bigetted generation 
than the tribe of Beaux Eſprits at preſent fo pre- 
vailing in this iflagd. Their pretenſion to be Free- 
thipkers is no other than rakes have to be free-tivere, - 
and favages to be free-men; that is, they can think 
whatever they have a mind to, and give themſelves * 
up to whatever conceit the'extravagancy of their in- 


clination or their fancy ſhall ſuggeit; they cap think 
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as wildly as talk and act, and will not endare that 
their wit ſhould be controlled by ſuch formal things 
as decency and common ſenſe? deduction, coherence» 
conſiſtency, and all the rules of reaſon, they accord- 


_ ingly diſdain, as toe preciſe qui mockaticns Gipioncs 


of a liberal education. 

This, as far as I could ever learn from their writings, 
or my own obſervation, is a true account of the Britiſh 
Free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who gave occaſion 

to this paper, has brought with him a new ſyſtem of 
common lenſe, the particulars of which I am not yet 
acquainted with, but will loſe no opportunity of in- 
forming myſelf whether it contains any thing worth 
Mr, Spectator's notice. In the mean time, Sir, [ 
'cannat but think it would be for the good of man- 
kind if you would take this ſubject into your own 
conſideration, and convince the hopeful youth of cur 
nation that licentiouſneſs is not freedom: or, if ſuch 
a paradox will not be underſtood, that a prejudice to- 
wards Atheiſm is not impartiality. 


Jam, Sir, your moſt bumble Servant, 

T | PniLoxors. 
A icquid eſt ulud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod 
ab 


vult, quod viget, celeſte et divimem 
eamque rem æternum ſit neceſſe eft, Tull. 


Whatever that principle is, which lives, perceives, 
underſtands, and wills, the ſame is heavenly. and 
divine, and conſequently eternal. 


] AM direned from the account I was giving tha 
town of my particular concerns by caſting n y eye 


in 
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upon 2 treatiſe, which I could not overlook without 
an inexcufable negligence and want of concern for all 
the civil as well as religious imereſts of mankind. 
This piece has for its title“ A Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, occaſioned by the riſe and growth of a ſet 
called Free-thinkers.” The author very methodically 
enters upon his argument, and ſays, By Free-think» 
ing, I mean the uſe of the underſtanding in endea- 
vouring to find out the meaning of any propoſition 
whatſoever, in conſidering the nature of the evidence 
for or againſt, and in judging of it according to the 
ſeeming force or weakneſs of the evidence.” As ſoon 
as he has delivered this definition, from which one 
would expect he did not deſigu to ſhew a particular 
inclination for or againſt any thing before he had 
conſidered it, he gives up all title to the charaQter of 
a Free-thinker, with the meſt apparent prejudice againſt 
a body of men, whom of all others a good man weuld 
be molt careful not to violate, I mean, men in holy 
orders. Perſons who have devoted themſcives to the 
ervice of Ged are venerable to all who fear him: and 
t is a certain characteriſtic of a diſſolute and un 
erned mind to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them 
n general. It is certain, that in ſo great a crowd of 
nen ſome will intrude who are of tempers very unbe- 
oming their function: but becauſe ambition and avarice 
re ſometimes lodged in that boſom, which -ought to 
the dwelling of ſanctity and devotion, muſt this 
nreaſonable author vitify the whole order! He has 
ot taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his being an enemy 
d the perſons againſt whom he writes, nor any where 
anted, that the inſtitution of religious men to ſerve 
the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are not ſo wiſe as 
imſelf, is at all neceſſary or deſirable, — 


« 
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without the leaſt apology, to undermind their credit, 
and fruſtrate their labours. Whatever clergy men, in 
diſputes, againlt cach other, have unguardedly attered, 
is here recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect religion 
itſelf by wreſting conceſſions to its diſadvantage from or 
its own teachers, If this be true, as ſure any man 
that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and if reli- 
gion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety, in what W' 
manner are ue to treat this our common enemy, who 
Promotes the growth of ſuch a ſect as he calls Free- 
thinkers? He that ſhould burn a houſe, and juſtify 
the action, by aſſerting he is a free agent, would be 
more excuſable than this author in uttering what he 
has from the right of a Free-thinker ; but they are 4 
ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, who want capacities 
and talents to make a figure amongſt mankind upon 
benevolent and generous principles, that think to fur. 
mount their own natural meanneſs, by laying offenca 
in the way of ſuch as make it their endeavour to e 
cel upon the received maxims and honeſt arts of life, 
If it were poſſible to laugh at ſo melancholy an affai 
as what hazards ſal vation, it would be no unplealant 
inquiry to aſk what ſatisfaction they reap, what e 
traordinary gratification of ſenſe, or what delieiot 
hbertiniſm this ſect of Free-thinkers enjoy, after g 
ting looſe of the laws which confine die paſſions « 
other men? Would it not be a matter of mirth ul 
find, after all, that the heads of this growing ſect 2 
' ſober wretches, who prate whole evenings over coſſei 

and have not themlelves fire enough to be any tarthe 
debauchees than merely in principle? Theſe ſages d 
iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves only ſpeculative) 

wicked, and are contented that all the abandone 
young men of the age are kept ſaſe from ref 
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dit, dabbling in their rhapſadies, without taſting the 
, in leaſures for which their doctrines leave them unac- 
red, ſountable. Thus do heavy mor:als, only to gratity 
zion dry pride of heart, give up the intereſts of another 
rom N orld, without enlarging their gratifications in this; 
man Nut it is certain that there are a ſort of men that can 
zuzzle truth, but cannot enjoy the ſatistaction of it. 
ne ſame Free-thinker is a creature unacquaĩnted ith 
c emotions which poſſeſs great minds when they are 
urned for religion; und it is apparent that he is un- 
ouched with any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture of de- 
otion. Whatever one of theſe ſcorners may think, 
hey certainly want parts to be devote; a ſenſe of 
ety towards heaven, as well as the ſenſe of any thing 


cities Wile, is lively and warm in proportion to the faculties 
upon {Hf the head and heart. This gentleman may be aſſured 
> ſur. Ne has not a taſte for what he pretends to decry, and 


he poor man is certainly more a blockhead than an 
ktheiſt. , I muſt repeat, that he wants capacity to 
lih what true piety is: and he is as capable of 
rriting an heroic poem as making a fervent prayer. 
hen men are thus low and narrow in their appre- 
zenfions of things, and at the ſame time vain, they 
re naturally led to think every thing they do not 
anderftand not to be underſtood. Their contradic» 
—— — by others is a neceſſary conſe- 
zuence of their incapacity to receive it. Atheilſtical 
Fellows, who appeared the.aſt age, did not ſerve the 
28 but revelled in exceſſes ſuitable to 
principles, while in theſe unhappy days miſchief 
> dane for miſchief fake. Theſe Free-thinkers, who 
ad the lives of recluſe ſtudents. for no other purpoſe 
| „ 
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youths, who, without provocation, had a wantonnelt 
in ſtabbing and de facing thoſe they met with. W het 
ſuch writers as this, who has no ſpirit but that of u 
lice, pretend to inform the age, Mohocks and cus 
throats my well {et up for wits and men of pleaſ 

It will de perhaps expected, that I ſhould prod 
ſome inſtances of the ill intention of this Free-thinker, 
to ſupport the treatment I here give him, In his 524 
page he ſays. Dit) 

« 2dly. The prieſts throughout the world diſſa at 
about Scriptures, and the authority of Scripture n 
The Bramins have a boekof Scripture called the Shak 
ter, Lhe Perlces have their Zundavaſtaw. Te 
Bonzes of China have books written by the diſcipleſ,,. 
of Fo-he, whom they call the God and Saviour of ther. 
world, who was born to teach the way of ſalvation 
and to give ſatistaction for all mens ſins. The Is 
lapoins of Siam have a book of Scripture, written by 
| Sommonocodom, who, the Siameſe ſxy, was born | 
b a virgin, and was the God expected by the univeris 
f The Dervizes have their Altoran.” 
I believe there is no one will diſpute the author 


| great impartiality in ſetting down the accounts 
! theſe different religions. And I think it is x 
evident he delivers the matter with an air, that be 
trays the hiſtory of one born of à virgin, bas 2 
much authority with him, from St. Sommonocodom, 
as fram St. Matthew. Thus he treats revelation. 
Then as to philoſoplry, he tells you; p. 136+ * Cice 
ro produces this as an inſtance of a probable opinion, 
' _  _ that they who ſtudy philoſspby do not believe there 
are any gods; and then, from conſideration of vas 
rious notions he affirms Tully concludes, © That there 
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* to what he miſrepreſents of Tull y, the ſhort 

ntence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
doſe ; but who can have patience to reflect upon 
he aſſembly of impoſtures among which our author 
laces the religion of his country ? As for my part, 


cannot ſee any poſliale interpretation to give this 
rork, but a deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the autho- 
ity of Scripture, The peace and tranquility of the 
ation, and regards even above thoſe, are ſo much 
oncerned in this matter, that it is difficult to expreſs 
ufficient ſorrow for the offender, or indignation a- 
rainſt him. But if ever man deſerved to be denied 
he common benefits of air and water, it is the author 


f a diſcourſe of Free- thinking. 


mentiſque capacius altac. Ovid. 1. 1. v. 76. 
apacious of a more exalted mind. 


A 5 I was the other day taking a folitary walk in 
St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in. the pur- 
it of a certain analogy between the fabric and the 
wiſtian church in the largeſt ſenſe. The divine 
der and economy of the one ſeemed to be emble- 
ntically ſet forth by the juſt, plain and majeſtic 
chiteture of the other, And as the one conſiſts 
a great variety of parts united in the ſame regular. 
lign, according to the trueſt art, and moſt exact 
oportion ; ſo the other contains a decent ſubordi- 
tion of members, various ſacred inſtitutions, ſu- 
ume doctrines, and ſdlid precepts of moralit digeſ- 
d into the ſame deſign, and with an admirable con- 
rrence tending do one view, the happineſs and — 
tion of human nature. 
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Ir the midſt of my contemplation I beheld a fly 
upon one of the pillars; and it ſtraightway came im 
my head, that this ſame fly was a Free-thinker. For 
it — dons comprehenſion in the eye of the 
ſpectator to take in at one view the various parts of 
the building, in order to obſerve their ſymmetry and 
deſign. But to the fly, whoſe prefpeS# was covkned 
= a little part of one of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar 
the joint beauty of the whole, or the diſtiaQ ule « 
its parts, were inconſpicuous, and nothing could appear 
but ſmall inequalities in the ſurface. of the he n tons, 
which, in the view of that inſect, ans many de- 
formed rocks and precipiecs. 

The thoughts of a Free-thinker are employed on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the difficub 
ty of a ſingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of forms 
ſtep of Providence or point of doctrine to his ur 
row faculties without comprehending the fcope and 
deſign. of Chriſtianity, the perfeQion to whine ic 
raiſeth human nature, the light it hath ſhed at 
in the world, and the cloſe connexion it hath as we 
with the good of public ſocieties, as with that hy 
ricular perſons. 

This raiſed in me ſome reflexions on thas f uh 
or diſpoſition which is called largenefs of mind i 
neceflity towards forming a true judgment of thin 
and where the foul is not incurably tinted by n 
ture, what are the likelieſt methods to give it e 


ment. 
It is evident that philoſophy doth open r* 
large the mind, by the views to which r 


are habituated in that (judy, and by the contemp 
tion of more numerous and diſtant objects than ful 
within the ſphere of mankind in the ordinary purſuitsdl 
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ife. Hence it comes to paſs that philoſophers judge 
of moſt things very differently from the vulgar, Some 
iaſtances of this may be ſeen in the Thezretus of 
Plato, where Socrates makes the following remarks . 
among others of the hke nature. 

« When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres 
mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks upon it as an in- 
conſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to com ate 
the whole globe of earth; or when he beholds a 
man elated with the nobility of his race, becauſe he 
can reckon a ſerits of ſeven rich anceſtors, the phi- 
loſopher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, whoſe 
mind cannet reachto a general view of human nature, 
which would ſhew' him that we ba ve all innumera- 
ble anceſtors, among whom are crouds cf rich and 
poor, kings and flaves, Greeks and Barbarians,” Thus 
far Socrates, who was accounted .wiſer than the reſt 
of the Heathens, for notions which approach the near- 
eſt to Chriſtianity. SE X | 

As all parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpecula- 
tive knowledge, are uſcful in that reſpect, altronomy 
is peculiarly adapted to remedy & little and narrow 
ſpirit. In that. ſcience, there are good reaſons aſſigu- 
ed to prove the fun an hundred thouſand times 
bigger than dur earth; and the diſtance of the ſtars 
fo prodigious, that A cannon-bullet, continuing in its 
ordinary rapid motion, would not arrive from hence 
at the neareſt of them in the ſpace of an hundred 
and fiity thouſand years. Theſe ideas wonderfull y 
dilate and expand the mind. There is ſomething in 
the immenſity of this diſtance, that ſhocks and over- 
whelm+ the imagination) it is too big for the graſp 
of e human intellect : eftates, provinces, and king - 
dome, vaniſh at its preſence. It were to be wiſhed a 
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certain prince, who hath encouraged the ſtudy of it 
in bis ſubjects, had been himſelf a proficient" in aſtrc 
nomy. This might have ſhewed him how mean at 
ambition that was, which terminated in a ſmall | 
of what is in itſelf but a point, in reſpect of that pan 
of the univerſe which lies within our view. . 
But the Chriſtian ——_—_— ennobleth and enlargeth 
the mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience 
whatſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life, ſhrink in the 
narroweſt dimenſions, and are accounted as © the duſt 
of a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea leſs than no- 


thing,” the intellectual yorld opens wider to our 


view: the perfections of the Deity, the nature and 
excellency of virtue, the dignity of the human ſoul, 
are diſplayed inthe largeſt characters. The mind of 

man ſcems to adapt itſelf to the different nature of 
its — reg z it is contracted and debaſed by being 
converſant in little and low things, and feels a propor- 


, Lonable culargement arifing from the nn 


of theſe grrat and ſublime ideas. 

The greatneſs of things is comparative; and this 
does not only hold, in reſpect of extenſion; but like- 
wile in reſpect of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 


perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind and alten 


our judgement, with regard to the magnitude of ex- 
tended beings ; but Chriſtianity produceth an univer- 
ſal greatneſs of foul. Philoſophy inereaſeth our views 
in every reſpect ; but Chriſtianity extends them to a 
degree beyond the light of nature. 

How mean mult the moſt exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, diffcring in glory and ys 
tion? How little muſt the amuſcments of frule, and 


1 


I 
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occupations of mortal men, ſeem to one 
ho is engaged in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſſimula- 
ion of hi to the — abr anda | 
loyment of every Chriſtian ! 

And the improvement which grows from habitua- 
ting the mind the comprehenſive views of religion, 
ult not be thought wholly to regard the under- 
ding. Nothing is of greater force to ſubdue the - 
nordinate motions of the heart, and to regulate the 
will. Whether a man be aQtuated by his paſſions 
or his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome 
object, which ſtirs the ſoul in proportion to its appa- 
rent dimenſions. Henee irretigious men, whoſe ſhort 
proſpeQts are filled with earth, and ſenſe, and mortal 
life, are invited by theſe mean ideas, to actions pro- 
portionably little and low. But a mind whoſe views 
are enlightened and extended by religion, is anima- 
| to nobler purſuits, by more ſublime and remote 
jects. 

3 of weakneſs in the Frer- 
hmkers that raiſes my indignation more, than theit 
ending to ridicule Chriſtians, as mien of narrow 
gderſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the world 
1 and more enlarged views. 
leave it to any impartial man to judge which 
bath the nobler. ſentiments, which the greater view 
he whoſe notions are ſfinted to a'few miſerable inlers 
of ſenſe, or he whoſe-ſentiments are raifed above the 
ommon taſte, by the anticipatior of thoſe delights 
which will fatiate the ſau}, when the whole capacity 
of her nature is branched out into-new faculties ? be 
ho looks for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of du- 
oy he whoſe aims are co-extended with the 


923 he whe derives his ſpirit 
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from the elements, or he who thinks ic was inſpired 
by the Almighty ?” 


___ | | 
INCE you have not refuſed to inſert matten 
of a theological nature in thoſe excellent pa 
with which you daily both inltru& and divert 
| us, I earneſtly deſire you to print the following 
| paper. The notions therein advanced are, ' for ought 
1 I know, new to the Engliſh reader, and, it they 
are true, will afford room for many uſeful inferences, 
| No man that reads the Evangeliſts, but muſt ob- 
| ſerve that our bleſſed Saviour does upon every dera · 
ſion bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and correct 
the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. Upon that ſubject 
he ſhews a- warmth which one meets with in mo 
other part of his ſermons. They were ſo enraged at 
the public detection of thei: ſecret villanies, by one 
who ſaw through all their diſguiſes, that they joined 
i in the proſecution of him; which was ſo vigorous, 
1 that Pilate at laſt conſented to bis death. The fre- 
gquency and vchemence of theſe reprenenſions of our 
Lord, have made the word Phariſee to be looked upon 
as odious among Chriſtians, and to mean only- one 
who lays the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the outward, ecremo+ 
nial and ritual part of his religion, without” having 
ſuch an inward ſenfe of it as would lead him to a 
general and fincere obier vance of thoſe duties which 
can only ariſe from the heart, and Which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ſpring from a deſire of applauſe” or profit. 
This is plain frcan the hiſtory of the life and ations 
of our Lord, in the four Evangeliſts. One of them, 
St, Luke, continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond 
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part, which we commonly cal the Acts of the Apoſs 
tles. Now it is obſervable, chat in this ſecond part, 
in which he gives a particular account of what the 
apoſtles did and ſuffered at Jerufalem upon their firſt 
ten entering upon their commiſſion, and alſo of what Sts 

pa- Paul did after he was conſecrated to tlie apoſtleſhip 
vert till bis journey to Rome, we find not only no oppo» 
ing ſition te Chrithanity from the. Phariſees, but ſeveral 
ght MBS val occaſions in which they aſſiſted its firſt teach» 
hey Ners, when the Chriſtian church was in its uifant ſtates 
ces, The true, zealous and hearty pei ſecutors of Chriſtian» 
ob. ity at that time were the Sadducees, whom we may 
ca. truly call the Free-thipkers among the Jew. They 
red believed neither reſurrection, nor angel, nor ſpirit i. e. 
jet Iin plain Engliſh, they were Deiſts at leaſt, if not 
Atheiſts. They could outwardly comply with, and 
conform to the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and 
they pretended forſooth to belong only to a particu- 
ar ſect; and becauſethere was nothing in the law of 
Moſes, w hich, in many words, aſſerted a reſurrection, 
they appeared to adhere to that in a particular manner 
our be y aud any other part of the Old Teſtament. Theſe 
pon I men therefore juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of Chri- 
one Wltianity after the aſcenſion of our Lord, becauſe it 
mo. Vas wholly founded upon his reſurrection. . 
ring Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and John had 
o 4 
wich 
t be 


cured the lame man at the beautiful gaze of the tem- 
ple, and had thereby raiſed a wonderful expectation 
of themſel ves among the people, the prieſts and Sad- 
ofit, ! ducecs, Adds, iv. clapt them up, and ſeat them away 
um for the firſt time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly 
em after; when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
ond many miracles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances of 
the apoſtolical abs. the prieſts, Who 
ö 2 


CY - 
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was fo conſiderable a man amongſtthis own ſect, th 
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looked upon the temple worſhip, and 
their bread, ro be ſtrulii at ; theſe priefts, and all au 
they that were with them, who were of the ſect of 
the Sadducees, impriſoned the apoſtles, intending wihowr 
examine them in the great council the next day; 
where, when the council met, and the prieſts 
Sadducecs propoſed to proceed with great rigour 2. 
gainſt them, we find that Gamaliel, a very eminem cou 
Phariſee, St. Paul's maſter, a man of great anthoriy 
among the people, many of whoſe determmations we reſu 
have ſtill preſerved in the body of the Jewiſh trad. Noc 
tions, commonly called the Talmud, oppoſed therytio 
heat, and told them. for ough:. they knew; the apo A 
tles might be acted by the Spirit of God and that 
in ſuch a caſe it would be in vain to oppoſe them; 
ſince, if they did ſo, they would only cfght again 
God, whom they could not overcome. — 


0 ' 


we may reaſonably believe he fpoke the ſenſe ** 
party as well as his own. St. Stephens martyr 
rr 
Phariſecs, as ſuch, had any band ; —ů— 
he was proſecuted by thoſe who had before 1 
ed Peter and John. One novice indeed of — <0 c: 
was ſo zealous thot he kept the clothes of thoſe th 
Noned him. This hovice, whoſe zeal went beyond 
all bounds, was the great St. Paul, who was parts 
enlarly honoured with à call from heaven by which 
he was converted, and he was afterwards, by Go 
himſelf, appointed to be the Apoftte of the Gentil 
Befides binn, and him too reclaimed in ſo gtorious 
manner, we find no one Phariſee, either tamed d 
hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of Chriſtian) 
in thoſe caclielt days, What others might do * 
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now not. But we find the Sadducees purſuing St. 
aul even to death at his coming to Jeruſalem, in 
he 21ſt of the Acts. He then, upon all occaſions, 
owned himſelf to be a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter 
told the people, that he had been bred up at the 
feet of Gamahel after the ſtricteſt manner, in the 
law of his fathers. In the 23d chapter he told the 
ouncil that he was a Phariſee, the fon of a Phariſee 
and that he was accuſed for aſſerting the hope and 
eſurrection of the dead, which was their darling 
doctrine. Hereupon the Pharilces ſtood by him, and 
hough they did not own our Saviour to {be the 
Melliah, yet they would not deny but ſome angel 
or ſpirit might have ſpoken to him, and then if t 
pppoſed him, they ſhould fight againſt God. This 
was the very argument Gamalicl had uſed before. 
he reſurrection of our Lord, which they law fo 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by the apoſtles, whole miracles 
hey alſo ſaw aud owned, (Acts iv, 16.) ſeems to 
ave ſtruck them, and many of them were converted 
Acts xv. 5.) even without a miracle, and the reſt 
tood {till and made no oppolition. 
We ſee here what the part was which the Phari- 
des acted in this important con juncture- Of the 
Sadducees, we meet nov with one in the whole apoſ- 
olic hiſtory that was converted. We hear of no 
miracles wrought to convince any of them, though 
here was an eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pha- 
iſee. St. Paul, we ſee, after his converſion, always 
ploried in his having been bred a Phariſce. He did 
fo to the people of Jeruſalem, to the great council, 
o King Agrippa, aud to the Philippians. So that 
from hence we may juſtly infer, that it was not their 
nſtitution, which was * laudable, which our 
"SY 
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are, I * 7 they might be worth publiſhing at 


bleſſed Saviour found fault with, but it was their hy. 
pocriſy, their covetouſneſs, their oppreſſion, the over. 
valuing themſeives upon their zeal for the ceremo- 
nial law, and their adding to that yoke by their tra- 
ditions, all which were not properly eſſentials of their 
inſtitution that our Lord biamed. 

But I muſt not run on, What 1 TY obſerve, 
Sir, is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful, and would be 
more grievous to human ſociety, if it were invelted WW If 
with fuſficient power, than religion under any ſhape, 
where its profeſſors do at the bottom-believe what they 
profeſs. I deſpair not of a Papiſt's converſion, 
I would not willingly ly at a zealot Papiſt's mercy 
(and no Proteſtant. would, if he knew what — 
is) though he truly believes in our Saviour, But the 
Free- thin cer, who ſcarcely believes there is a God, 
and certainly diſbelieves revelation, is a very terrible 
animal. He will talk of natural rights, and the juſt 
freedoms of mankind, no longer than till he himſelf 
gets into power; and, by the inſtance before us, 
we have ſmall grounds to hope for his falyation, or 
that God will ever wouchſafe him ſufficient grace to 
reclaim him from errors, which W ſo immediate - 
ly levelled againſt himſelf, 


If theſe notions be true, 21 they 


e 


e 


— 
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this time, for which reafon they are ſent in this man- 
ner to you by, 
SIR, 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 


* 
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guid fi in hoc erro, quod animos bominum immor- 
tales eſſe credam, libenter erro: nec mibi bune 
errorem, quo delector, dum vivo. extorquert 
volↄ : fin mortuus (ut quidam minuti pbiloſo- 
pbi cenſent ) nibil ſentiam ; non verecr, ne 
bunc errorem meum mortui pbilaſopbi irri- 
deant. | Tull, 


If I am wrong, in believing that the ſouls of men are 
immortal; I pleaſe myſelf in my miſtake ? nor 
while I live, will I ever chuſe, that this opinion, 
wherewith I am ſo much delighted, thould be wreÞ 
ted from me: but if, at death, I am to be aunt 
hilated, as ſome minute phiioſophers imagine, I am 
not afraid leſt thoſe -wiſe men when extinct too, 
ſhould laugh at my error. 


EVERAL letters which I have lately received 

give we information, that ſome well diſpoſed 
perions have taken offence at my uſing the word 
Free-thinker as a term of reproach. Io ſet there- 
fore this matter in a clear light, I muſtodeclare that 
no one can have a greater veneration than myſelt 
for the Free-thinkers of antiquity, who acted the 
fame part in thoſe times, as the great men of the re- 
formation did in ſeveral nations of Europe, by exert- 
ing themſelves againſt the idolatry and ſuper ſtition 
of the times in which they lived. It was by this 
noble impulſe that Socrates and his diſciples, as well 
as all the philoſophers of note in Greece, and Cice- 
ro, Seneca, with all the learned men of Rome, endea+ 
voured to enlighten their contemporaries amidlt the 
darkneſs and ignorance in whick the world was then 


— 
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The great points which theſe Free-thinkers 
deavoured to eſtabliſh and inculcate into the mind 


of men, were, the formation of the univerſe, the ſu 
perintendency . of Providence, the perfection of thy 


divine nature, the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. They all 
complied with the religion of their country, as much 
as poſſible, in ſuch particulars as did not contradia 
and pervert theſe great and fundamental doQrines of 
mankird. On the contrary, the perſons who now 
ſet up for Free-thinkers, are ſuch as endeavour by 4 
little traſh of words and ſophiſtry, to weaken and de- 
ſtroy thoſe very principles, for the vindication of 
which, freedom of thought at firſt become laudable 
and heroic. Theſe apoltates from reaſon and good 
ſenſe, can look at the glorious frame of nature, with 
out paying any adoration to him that raiſed it; ca 
conſider the great revolutions in the univerſe, withs 
out lifting np their minds to that ſuperior power 
which hath the direction of it; can preſume to cen- 
ſure the Deity in his ways towards men ; can level 
mankind with the beaſts that periſh ; can extingwlh 
in their own minds all the pleaſing hopes of a future 
ſtate, and lull themſelves into a ſtupid ſecurity againſt 
the terrors of it. If one were to take the won 
Prieftcraft out of the mouths of theſe thallow- mon- 
ſters, they would be immediately ſtruck dumb. It i 
by the help of this ſingle term that they endeavour 
to diſappoint the good works of the molt learned and 
venerable order of men, and harden the hearts-of the 
ignorant againſt the very light of nature, and the 
common received notions of mankind. We” ouglit 
not to treat ſuch miſcreants as theſe upon the foot of 
fair diſputants, but to pour out contempt upon them 


Satis 
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nd ſpeak of them with feorn and iuſamy, as the peſt 


of ſociety, the revilers of human nature, aud the 
blaſphemers of a Being, whom a good may would 
rather die than hear diſhonoured. Cicero, after hav- 


ing mentioned the great heracs of knowledge that 
recommended this divine doctrine of the immortality 
of the foul, calls thoſe ſmall pretenders to wildom 
who declared againſt it, certain minute philoſophers, 
uſing a diminutive even of the word little, to ex- 
prels the deſpicable opinion he had of theth, The 
contempt he throws upon them in another puſſage is 
yet more remarkable; where, to ſhew the mean 
thoughts be eutertains of them, he declares, he would 
rather be in the wrong with Plato, then in the right 
with tuch company, There is indeed nothing in the 
world fo ridicmous as one of theſe grave philoſophi- 
cal Free-thinkers, that hath neither paſſions nor ap- 
petites to-gratify, no heats of blood nor vigour of 
conſtitution that can turn his fyſtems of Infidelity to 
bis advantage, or raiſe pleaſures out of them which 
are incouſiſtent with the belief of an bereafter, One. 
that has neither wit, gallantry; mirth or youth to 
mdulge by theſe notions, but only à poor, joyleſs, 
vucomtortable vanity of diſtingwſhing himſelf from 
the reſt of mankind, is rather to be regarded as a miſ- 
chievous lumtit then a. miſtaken. philoſopher. A 
chaſte Infidel, a ſpeculative. Libertine,. is an animal 
that J ſhould not believe to be in nature, did I not 
ſometimes meet with this ſpecies of men, that plead 
tor the indulgence of their paſſions in the midſt of a 
ſevere ſtudious life, and talk againſt the immortal. 
of the ſoul over a diſh of coſſe. 


I would fain aſk a minute pizilofopher, what good 
he propoſes. to mankind by the publiſhing” of his 
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doctrines? Will they make a man a better citizety 
or father of a family; a more endearing buſbant 
friend, or ſon ? Will they enlarge his public or pri 
vate virtues, or correct any of his frailties or vices! 
What is there either joyful or glorious in ſuch ops 
nions ? Do they eitker refreſh or enlarge our thoughts? 
Do they contribute to the happineſs, or raiſe the 
dignity of human nature? The .only good that | 
have ever heard pretended to, is, that they baniſh 
terrors, and ſet the mind at eaſe. But whoſe ter- 
rors do they baniſh? It is certain, if there were any 
ſtrength in their arguments, they would give great 
diſturbance to minds that are influenced by virtue, 
honour and morality, and take from us the only com» 
forts and ſupports ot affliction, ſickneſs and old age. 
The minds therefore which they ſet at eaſe, are only 
thoſe of impenitent criminals and malefaQtors, and 
which, to the good of mankind, ſhould be in perpe- 
tual terror and alarm. 

I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for s 
Free-thinker, in proportion as the inſolence of ſcep- 
tieiſm is abated in him by years and knowledge, or 
humbled or beaten down by ſorrow or ſickneſa, ts 
reconcile himſelf to the general conceptions bf rea- 
ſonable creatures; fo that we frequently ſee the +- 
poſtates turning from their revolt toward the end of 
their lives, and employing the refuſe of their parts in 
promoting thoſe truths which they had before endes- 
voured to invalidate. fa ID 

The kiſtory of a Gentleman in France is very well 
known, who was fo zealous @ promoter of Infidelity; 
that he had got together a ſelect company of diſc» . 
ples, and travelled into all parts of the kingdom to | 
make converts. In the midſt of his fantaſtical fuc- Wh » 


* 


- 
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fs he fell ſick, and was reclaimed to fuch a ſenſe of 
is condition, that after he had paſſcd ſome time in 
great agonies and horrors of mind, he begged thoſe 
ho had the care of burying him, to dreſs his body 
the habit of a Capuchin, that the devil might not 
115/run away with it: and, to do farther juſtice upon 
the Whimſelf, deſired them to tie a halter about his neck, 
ga mark of that ignominious puniſhment, which in 
nih Wis own thoughts he had ſo jultly deſerved. _ 
ter- I would not have perſecution fo far diſgraced, as 
any Mito wiſh theſe vermin might be animadverted on by 
eat Many legal penalties ; though I think it would be 
oe, highly reaſonable, that thoſe few of them who die in 
m. che profeſſions of their infidelity, ſhould have ſuch 
ge. Wtokens of intamy fixed upon them, as might diſtin- 
nly Wguith thoſe bodies which are given up by the owners 
ind {to oblivion and putrefaction, from thoſe which reſt 
pe- in hope, and ſhall riſe in glory. But, at the fame 
time that I am againft doing them the honour of the 
notice of our laws, which ought not to ſuppoſe there 
are ſuch criminals in being, I have often wondered, 
ow they can be tolerated in any mixed converſations, 
while they are venting theſe abſurd opinions; and 
mould think, that if, on any ſuch occaſions, half a 
dozen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians in the-company 
would lead ont of theſe Gentlemen to a pump, or 
convey him into a blanket, they would do very good 
ſervice both to church and ſtate. I do not know how 
the law ſtands in this particular; but 1 hope, what» 
ever knocks, bangs or thuwps, might be given with 
ſuch an honeſt iatention, would not be conſtrued as 
a breach of the peace. 1 dare ſay they would not 
be returned. by-the perſon who receives them ; for 
whatever theſe fools may ſay in the vanity of their 
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when he ſpoke to a man of honour. 
- our, ſays the Major ; thou art an Infidel | and a 
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hearts, they are too wiſe to riſk their lives upon the 
uncertainty of their opimons. | 
| When I was a young man about this town, I 
&cquented the ordinary of the Black Horle in Hol 
burn, where the perſon that uſually preſided at the 
table was a rough old-falhioned Gentleman, wha, 
according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, bad been the 
oe and Preacher of a regiment. It happened. one 
y that a noiſy young officer, bred in France, w Ge: 
venting ſame new-fangled notions, and ſpeaking; in * 
the gaity of his humour, againſt the diſpenſations of a 
Providence. The Major at firſt only defired him to * 
talk more reſpectiully of one for whom all the con- 
pany had an honour ; but finding him run on in his 
extiavagance, began to reprimand him after a more 
ſerious manner. Young = ſaid he, do not abuſe 


your benefactor, whillt you are eating his bread. 


Conſider whoſe air you breathe, whole preſence you 
are in, and who it is that gave yau the power of th 
very {peech which you make uſe to his diſhonour, 
The young fellow, who thought to turn matters into 
a jeſt, aſked him, if he was going to preach ? But, at 
— ſame time, deſired him to take care what he 15 — 


A man of 


Phe mer, and I ſhall uſe thee as ſuch. If (ber, thei 
quarrel ran ſo high, that the Major wav defirced to 
walk out. Upon their coming into the garden, the 
old fellow adviled his antagoniſt to conſider the place : 
into which one paſs might drive him; bat 

kim grow upon him to a degree of ſcurrility, as be- 
Lieving the advice proceeded from fear ; Sirrah, ſay 
be, if a thunderbolt does not flrike thee: dead befor 
I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for thy 
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profaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy ſaucineſs to his 
j{{rvant. Upon this he drew his ſword, and cried ont 
1 with a loud voice, The ſword of the Lord and of 
te  Gideong”? which fo terrified his antagonilt, that he was 
immediately diſarmed, and thrown upon his kneess 
hel n this poſture he begged his life; but the Major 
refuſed to grant it, before be had aſked par lon for 
his offence in ſhort extemporary pray er, which the old 
Gentleman dictated to him upon the ſpot, and which 
bis proſely te repeated after him, in the preſence of the 
hole ordinary, that were now gathered about him in 


SECT. IX 


ad Immortality of the foul, and a future fate. 


—I:zer files academi querere verum. 
that | | . 
Hor. lib, JI. epiſt. 2. V. 45 


To fearch out truth in academic groves 


HE courſe of my laſt ſpeculation * led me in- 

ſenſibly into a ſubje& upon which I always 
meditate 3 delight, I mean the immortality 
of the ſoul, I was- yeſterday walking alone in one 
ot my friend's woods, and Toft myſelf in it very - 
. as I was - running over in my mind the 
everal arguments that eſtabliſh this great point, which 
is the baſis of moralityg aud the ſource of all the 
plealing hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the 
heart of a regſovable creature. I conſidered thoſe 
lereral 1 as 
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_ Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and par 

ticularly its immateriality ; which, though not abi 
Jutely necefſary to the eternity of its duration, hay 
I think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. | 
| Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, u 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror d 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that 
ſeeret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice 
virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in it updy 
the commi ſſion of vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature of the ſupreme Being 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſaom and veracity, are all 
concerned in this great point. ' 

But among theſe and other excellent arguments / 
for the immortality of the ſoul, there is one draws j 
from the perpetual progreſs of the foul, to its perfec- 
tion, withont a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that I do not remember to have ſee 
opened and improved by others who have written og 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can it enter inte the thought 
of man, that the ſoul, which ws capable of ſuch im 
menſe perfections, and of receiving new improvements 
to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoll 

as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abilities” made for 
no purpoſe? A. brute arrives at a pojnt of perfection 
That he can never paſs; in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of ; and were he to line 
ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is 1 
preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in he 
accompliſhments, were her faculties to be full blows 
and incapable of further enlargements, I could ims 
gine it might fall away inlenſibly, and drop at ons 
into a ſtate of annihilation. But can we believe 


Ab. rns: wg 
iaking being, That is in 3 perpetual progreſs 

mprovements, and travelling on from perfection to 
perfection, atter having juſt looked abroad into the 
rorks of its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of 
his infinite goo! wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh 
t her firſt ſetting aut, and in the very beginning of 
ger enquiries ? i 1 5 . 
A man conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only 
it into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
ides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
is poſt to make room for him. 


— — — — Here | 
enn Hacredew alter ius, velut unda ſupervenit 
AW undam. * 


fo He lib, JI, Epil. 2. v. 178. 
u; ; 6 3 i 
ſeen Heir urges on his pregeceſſor heir, , 


Like wave impelling wave. 


He does not ſcem born to enjoy life, but to deliver 
t down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider 
n animals, which are formed for our uſe, and can 


noll{]PÞ0ilh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The ſilk-vorm, 
be fier having ſpun her taſk, ys her eggs and dies. 
tion Bur 2 man can never bave. taken in his full meaſure 
the of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 
line Wc" abliſh his foul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
s eckion of his nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage, 


ould ax infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious 

reatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in 

the production of ſuch abortive  intelligences, ſuch 

port-lived reaſonable beings ? Would he give ug 

taicgts that are got to by exerted ? Capacitics that 
2 
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are never to be gratified? How can we find that wik 
dom, which ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this w orld az 
only a nurſery for the next, and believing that the 
feveral generations of rational creatures, which riſe 
up and diſappear in ſueh quick ſucceſſions, are only 
to receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and 
afterwards to be tranſplanted into à more friendly 
climate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all 
eternity ? 

There is not, in my. opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than this, of the 
perpetual pregreſs which the ſoul makes towards the 
perfect ion of its nature, without ever arriving ata 
period in it. To look upon the ſoul as going an 
from ſtrength to ſtrength, to confider that the is to 
ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity ; that ſhe will be till adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; car- 
ries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
- ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 

it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to fe: 

his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 

— nearer to him, by greater degrees of reſem- 
nee. — 

Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of the progreſi 
of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to 
extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, which now ap 
pears as a God to a human ſoul, knows very well, 
thas. the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf nov 
is: nay, when ſhe fhall look down upon that gegree 
of perfection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. 
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It is true, the higher nature ſtil! advances, and by 


hat means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the 
ale of being ; but he knows how high ſoever the 
ation is, of which he ſtands poſſeſſed ar preſent, the 
nferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 


ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
ook into our own ſouls, where there are ſucli hidden 
ores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſour- 
es of perfection! We know not yet what we ſhall 
de, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
eive the glory that will be always in reſerve for 
vim. The ſoul conſidered with its Creator, is like one 


pf thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to 


nother for all eternity without a poſſibility of touch- 
ig it: and can there be a thought fo tranſporting as 
o conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to 
him, who is not only the ftandard of perfection, but 


ff happineſs ! 


Teſcio quomodo inbaeret in mentibus quaſi ſecu- 
lorum quoddam angurium fututorum ; ; id que 
in maximis, ingentts altiſumiſque animis ex- 
Mit maxime et apparet facillime. Cic. Tuſc. 


/ 


is, I know-not how, deeply ä in the 
minds of men a certain preſage, as it were, of a 
future exiſtence; and this takes the deepelt root, 
and is moſt diſcoverable in the greateſt geniulcs 
and moſt ele vated minds. 
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To the SPECTATOR. 
SIR, — 


6 I AM fully” perſuaded, that one of the beſt 
| ſprings of generous and worthy actions, 1s the 
having generous and worthy thoughts of ourſelves, 
Whocver has a mean opinion of the dignity of his na- 
ture will act in no higher a rank than he has allotted 

" himſelf in his own eſtimation. If he confiders his 
being as circumſcribed by the uncertain term of 2 
few years, his deſigns will be contracted into the ſame 
narraw ſpan he imagines is to bound his exiſtence, 
How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great 
and noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort turn 
on the ſtage of this world, he is to fink into oblivion, 
and to loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever? 
For this reaſon, I am of opinion that ſo uſeful and 
elevated a contemplation as that of the ſoul's im- 
mortality cannot be reſumed too often. "There is not 
a more improving exerciſe to the human mind than 
to be frequently reviving its own great privilege 
and endowments, nor a more effectual means to aws 
ken in us an ambition raiſed above low objects and 
little purſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of & 


as — — - 2 
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ternity. — 
. It is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the belt 
and wiſeſt of mankind in afl nations and ages, afſer- 
ivg as with one voice this their birth-right, and to 
find it ratified by an expreſs revelation. At the ſame 
time, if we turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves 
we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring 
with the proofs of our own immortality. | 
You have in my opinion raiſed 'a good preſumptive 
argument from the increaſing appetite the mind has to 
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:nowledge, and to the extending its own faculties, 
which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained 
der fection of lower creatures may in the limits of a 
hort life. I think another probable conjeQture max 
de raiſed from our appetite to duration itſelf, and 
from a reflection on our progreſs through the ſeveral 
; na. ſtages of it. We are complaining, as you obſerve in 
tted Ma former ſpeculation, of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet 
are perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, to ar- 


his 
of z Wrive at certain little ſettlements, or imaginary points 
ame ol reſt, whicly are diſperſed up and down in it. 
Ice, Now, let us conſider what happens to us when we 
rent arrive at theſe imaginary points of reſt, Do we ſtop 
urn ¶ our motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the ſettlement 
on, il we have gained? or are we not removing the bound- 
ary, and marking out new points of reſt, to which we 
ant MW preſa forward with the like cagernefs, and which ceaſe 
to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? Our caſe is like 
not chat of a traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy 
ban! chat the top of the next hill muſt end his jo 
yet becauſe it terminates his proſpect ; but he no ſooner 
na. WH arrives at it, than he ſees new ground and other hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel on as before. 
70 This is ſo plainly every man's condition in life, 
that there is no one who has obſerved any thing but 
may obſerve, that as faſt as his time wears away, his 
appetite to ſomething future remains. The uſe there- 
fore I would wake of it is this, that ſince nature (as 
ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain ; or, to 
ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our being has 
planted no, wandering paſſion in it, no deſire which 
has not its object, futurity is the proper object of the 
paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſt- 
leſineſs in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſel ves over to 
N 4 5 
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farther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping a 


fomewhat ſtill to corre, appears to me (whatever it - 
may to others) as a kind of inſtinct, or natural ſy my Hz 


tom, which the mind of man has of its own immor- Gor 
tality. 
T take it at the fame time for granted, that the 


immertaiity of the foul is ſufficiently eſtabiſhed by 'F 
other arguments: and if ſo, this apperite, which other. H 
wiie would be very unaccountable and abſurd, ſeems H 
very reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. 

Bur I am amazed when I conſider there are creature 
capable of thought, who, in ſpite of every argument, a 
can form to themſelves a ſullen ſatisfaCtion in thinking . 
otherwiſe. There is ſomething ſo pirifully mean in 

the inverted ambition of that man who can hope forfif _. 
annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that hi 0 
whole fabric ſnall one day crumble into duſt, and miu v 


with the maſs of inanimate beings, that it equally de-. 
ſerves our admiration and pity. The myſtery of ſuch 
men's unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and in. 
decd amounts to nothing more tt an a ſordid hope 
that they ſhall yot be immortal, becauſe they dare 
not be ſo. 3 

This brings me back to my firſt obſervation, and 
gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as worthy ac- 
tions ſpring from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence of worthy ac- 
tions: but the wretch who has degraded himſelf below 
the character of immortality, is very willing to refign 
his pretenſions to it, and to -ſubſtitute, in its room, 
a dark negative happineſs inthe extinction of his being» 

The admirable Shakeſpear has given us a ver) 
ſtrong image of the unſnpported condition of ſuch 
a perſon in his laſt minutes in the ſecond part ol 
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King Henry VI. where Cardinal Beaufort, who had 
been concerned in the murder of the .gocd Duke 
Humpkrey, is repreſented on his death-bed. After 
ſome ſhort confuſed ſpeeches, which ſhew an imagi- 
nation diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he is expiring, 
King Henry ſtanding by him full of compaſſion, ſaye, 
Lord Cardinal? if thou thinkeſt on heaven's bliſs, - 
Hold up thy hand, make lagnal of that hope! 

He dies, and makes no fign! —— 

The diſpair which is here ſhewn, without a word 
or action on the part of the dying perſon, is beyond 
what could be painted by the molt torcible expreſſions 
whatever, 

I ſhall not purſue this thought further, but only 
add, that as annihilation is not to be bad with a with, 
ſo it is the moit abjcc thing in the world to wiſh it, 
What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, when 
compared with the generous expectation of a being 
without end, and a — adequate to that being? 
I am, 


Sin, 
Your moſt 3 | 


humble fervant, 


To live in joyful hope becomes the wiſe. 


1 time. preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient em- 
ploy ment to the mind of man. Odjects of pain 
or pleaſure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in life* to keep the foul in conſtant action, 
and lupply au immediate exerciſe to its faculties. In 
N 5 : 
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order therefore to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have materials for 
thinking, ſhe is enduced with certain powers that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come, 
That wondertul faculty which we call the me 
mory is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 
thivg preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe 

tories in ſeveral animals that are filled with ſtores of 
their former ſood, on which they may ruminate when 
their preſent paſture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought by 
ideas of what is paſt, we have other faculties that 
agitate and employ her upon what is to come. Theſe 
are the paſſions of hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions ue reach forward into fueu- 
rity, and bring up to our preſent thoughts objeds 
that lie hid in the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer 
miſery and er joy happineſs before they are in being: 
we can ſet the ſun and ſtars forward, or loſe fight of 
them by wandeting into thoſe retired parts of eternity, 
when the heavens and earth ſhall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſtence 
of a creature is to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe 
thoughts are nct? But I ſhall, in this paper; confine 
my ſelf to that particular paſhon which goes by the 
name of VG ́ỹ 0 | 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and tranſient, 
that man would be a very miferable being were he 
not endued with this paſſion, which gives him a taſte 
of thoſe good things that may poſſibly come into his 

ſeſſion. 4 We ſhould hope for every thing that 
1s good, ſays the old poct Linus, © becauſe there i 
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nothing which may not be hoped for, and nothing 
but what the gods are able to give us.” 

Hope quickens all the (till parts of life, and keeps 

the mind awake in her molt remiſs and indolent hours, 
It gives habitual ſerenity and good humour. It is a 
kind of vital heat in the ſoul that cheers and gladdens 
her, when he does not attend to it. It makes pain 
eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 
. Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe from 
hope, there is another which is none of the leaſt, and 
that is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting 
too high a value on preſent enjoyments. The ſaying 
of Czlar is very well known, When he had given 
away all his eſtate in gratuities among his friends, one 
of them aſked what he had left for himſelf? To 
which that great man replied, Hope. His natural 
magnammity hirdered kim from prizing what he 
was certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his 
thoughts upon ſomething more valuable that he had 
in view; 1 queſtion not but every reader will draw a 
moral from this ſtory, and apply it to hunſelf without 
my direction. ä 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the Heathem 
upon the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews us bow 
deplorable a ſtate they thought the preſent life with- 
out hope. To ſet forth the utmolt condition of miſery, 
they tell us that our forefather, according to the 
Pagan theology, had a great veſſel preſented hun by 
Pandora; upon his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the 
fable, there flew out all the calamitics and diſtempers 
incident to men, from which, till that time, they had 
deen altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclo- 
ſed in the cup with ſo much bad company, inſtead of 

N 6 . 
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flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſs cloſe to the lid of it 
that it was ſhut down upon her. f 

I ſhall make but two reflections upon what I have 
hitherto faid. Firſt, that no kind of life is ſo happy 
as that which is full of hope, eſpecially when the hope 
is well grounded, and when the object of it is of an 
exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make the 
perſon happy who enjoys it. This propoſition mult 
be very evident to thoſe who conſider how few are the 
preſeut en joy ments of the molt happy man, and how 
inſufficient to give him an entire ſatisfaction and ac- 
quieſcence in them. 

My next obſervation is this, that a religious life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded hope, 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that are capable 
of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a reli- 
gious man, is much more ſure and certain than the 
hope of any temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtren gthened 
not only by reaſon, but by faith. It has at the fame 
time its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which im- 
Plies, in the very notion of it, the molt full and rhe 
moſt complete happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn bow the influence of hope in 

eral ſweetens lite, and makes our preſent condition 
— if not pleaſing; but a religic us hope has 
fill greater advantages. It does not only bear up 
the mind under her tuftering-, but makes ber rejoice 
in them, as they may be the inſtruments of procuring 
her the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage above any 
.other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the dying 
man, and to fill his mind not only with ſecret comfort 
and retrethuncnt, but ſometimes with rapture and tran- 


ſport. He triumplu in his agonies, whillt the foul 
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i Grings forward with delight to the great object which 

the has always had in view, and leaves the body with 

an expectation of being re-united to her in a glorious 

and joyful reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe emphatical 
expreſſions of a lively hope, which the Pſalmiſt made 
uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dangers and adverſities 
which ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage had. 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetic fenſe. I havs ſet the Lord always before me; 
becauie he is at my right hard I ſhall not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth ; 
my fleth alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine 
holy one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the 
path of life : in thy preſence is fulneſs of joy, at thy 
riglit hand there are pleaſures for evermore. G 


For we are his offspring, Acts xvii. 28. 


To-the SPECTATOR. 

Sin, 

T has been uſual to remind perſons of rank, on great 
oecaſions in life, of their race and quality, and to 
what expectations they were born: that, by conſider- 
ing what is worthy of them, they may be withdraw 
from mean purſuits, and encouraged to laudable un- 
dertakings. This is turning nobility into a principle 
of virtue, and making it productive of merit, at it is 

underſtood to have been originally a reward of it · 

It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, that you have 
in ſon e of your ſpeculations, aſſerted to your readers 
the dignity of human nature, But you cannot be 
inſeulible that this is a controv erted doctrine ; there 


/ 
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are authors who conſider human nature in a very 
different view, and books of maxims have been written 
to ſhew the falſity of all human virtues. The reflex 
ions which are made on this ſubject uſually take ſome 
| tincture from the tempers and characters of thoſe that 
make them. Politicians can reſolve the moſt ſhining 
actions among men into artifice and deſign; other: 
v ho are ſoured by diſcontent, repulſes, or ill uſuage, 
are apt to miſtake their ſpleen for philoſephy ; men of 
profligate lives, and ſuch as find themſelves incapable 
of riling to any diſtinction ameng their fellow- 
creatures, are for pulling down all appearances of 
merit, which ſeem to upbraid them; and Satiriſ 
deſcribe nothing but deformity. From all theſe hands 
we have ſuch draughts of mankind as are repreſented 
in thoſe burleſque pictures, which the Italians call 
Caracaturas; where the art conſiſtts in preſerving, 
amidſt diſtorted proportion and aggravated features 
ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the perſon, but in ſuch 
a manner as to transform the moſt agreeable beauty 
into the molt odious monſter. 
It is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of mankind 
with the worſt, and for the faults of particulars to de- 
grade the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend not ouly 
to remove a man's good opinion of others, but to 
deſtroy that reverence for himſelf, which is a great 
guard of innocence, and a ſpring uf virtue. 

It is true indeed, that. there are ſurpriling mixtures 
of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and folly, virtue 
and vice in the human make; ſuch a diſparity is found 
among numbers of the ſame kind; and every individual, 
in ſome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo unequal to 
bimſelf, that man ſcems to be the moſt wavering and 
inconliſtent being in the whole creation. So that the 
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ion in morality, concerning the dignity of our 
— may at fl ſight — like ſome difficult 
queſtion in Natural Philoſophy, in which the argu- 
ments on both ſides ſeem to be of equal ſtrength, But 
as I began with conſidering this point, as it relates to 
action, I ſhall here borrow an admirable reflection 
from Monfieur Paſcal, which I think ſets it in its 
proper light. 

It is of dangerous conſequence, ſays he, to repreſent 
to man how near he is to the level of beaſts, without 
ſhewing him at the ſame time his greatneſs. It 4s 
likewiſe dangerous to let him ſee his greatneſs without 
his meanneſs. It is more dangerous yet to leave hun 
Ignorant of either ; but very beneficial that he ſhould 
be made ſenſible of both. Whatever imperfections 
we may have in our nature, it is the buſineſs of religion 
and virtue to rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent with 
our preſent ſtate, In the mean time, it is no ſmall 
encouragement to generous minds to conſider that we 
ſhall put them all off with our mortality. That ſublime 
manuet of ſalutation with which the Jews approached 
their kings, 


O king, live for ever“ 


may be addreſſed to tlie loweſt and moſtdeſpiſed mortal 
among us, under all the infirmities and diſtreſſes with 
which we ſee him ſurrounded. And whoever believes 
the immortality of the ſoul, will not need a better 
argument for the dignity of his nature, nor a ſtronger 
incitement to actions ſuitable ts it. 

I am naturally led by this reflection to a ſubject I 
have already touched upon in 2 former letter, and 
cannot without pleaſure call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe of his book con- 


. — 
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cerning old age. Every one who is acquainted wit 
his writings will remember, that the elder Caro is in 
troduced in that diſcourſe as the ſpeaker; and Scipio 
and Lelius as his auditors. This venerable perſon z 
repreiented looking forward as it were from the verge 
of extreme old age, into a future ſtate, and riſing 
into a contemplation on the unperiſhable part of hu 
nature, and its exiſtence after death. I ſhall collect of « 
part of his diſcourſe; and, as you have formerly efferd 
ſome arguments for the ſoul's immortality, agreeable Pet 
both to reaſon and the Chriſticn doctrine, I believe * 
your readers will not be dilplealed to fee how the fat 
ſame great truth ſhines in the pomp of Roman elo- I. 


quence. a 


This, ſays Cato, is my firm perſuaſion, that fince fur 
the human ſoul exerts itfelt with fo great activity, = 
fince it has ſuch a remembrance of the paſt, ſuch x th 
concern for the future, ſince it is euriched with fo bo 


many arts, ſciences, and diſcoveries, it is impuſſible 
but the being which contains all theſe mult be wn 7 
mortal. | 

The Elder Cyrus, juſt before his death, is repreſcuted Wh ? 
by Xenophon ſpeaking after this manner. Think vet, 
iy deareſt children, that when I depart from you, 1 Ml © 
ſhall be no more, but remember, that my ſoul, even 
while I lived among you, was invilible to you ; yet 
by my actions you were ſenſible it exifted in this 
body. Believe it therefore exiſting ſill, though it be 
ſtill unſeen. How quickly would the honours of u- 
Juſtrious men perilh after death, if their ſouls perform- 
ed nothing to preſerve their fame? For my own part 
I could never think that the ſoul, while in a mortal 
body, lives: but When departed out of it; dies: or 
that its conſciouſucls is loſt when it is difcharged out 


he” 
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of an unconſcious habĩtation. But when it is freed 

from all corporeal alliance, then it truly exilts. 

Further, ſince the human frame is broken by death, 

tell us what becomes of its parts ? It is viſible whether 

the materials of other beings are tranſlated, namely, 
to the ſource from hetice they had their birth- The 
ſoul aloue, neither preſent nor departed is the object” 
of our eyes. 

Thus Cyrus. But to preceed. No one ſhall 
perſuade me, Scipio, that your worthy father, or your 
grand ſathers Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his 
father, or uncle, or many other excellent men whom 
I need not name, performed ſo many actions to be 
remembered by poſterity, without being ſenfible that 
futurity was their right, And, if I may be allowed 
an old man's privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you 
think I would have endured the fatigue of ſo ma 
weariſome days and nights both at home and cs 
if I imagined that the ſame boundary which is ſet to 
my life muſt terminate my glory! Were it not more 
delirable- to have worn out my days in caſe and tran- 
quility, free from labour, and without emulation? 
but 1 know not how, my ſoul has always raiſed itſelf, 
and looked forward on futurity, in this view and ex- 
pectation, that when it ſhall depart out of life,. it (hall 
then live for ever; and if this were not true, that the 
mind is immortal, the ſouls of the moft worthy would 
not, above all others, have the ſtrongeſt impulſe to 
glory. , | ge 1 

What beſides this is the cauſe that the wiſeſt men 
die with the greateſt equanimity, the ignorant with 
the greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem, that thoſe 
minds which have the moſt extenſive views, foreſee 
they are removing to a happier condition, which 
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thoſe of a narrower ſight do not perceive ! I, for my 
part, am tranſported with the hope of ſeeing you 
anceſtors, whom I have honoured and loved, and an 
earneſtly defirous of meeting not only thoſe excellent 
perſons whom I have known, but thoſe too of when 
1 have heard and read, and of whom I myſelf han 
written; nor would I be detained from ſo pleaſing t 
journey. O happy day! when 1 ſhall eſcape fron 
this croud, this heap of pollution, and be admtte 
to that divine aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! when! 
ſhall go not only to thoſe great perſons I have named, 
but to my Cato, my ſon, than whom a better 
was never born, and whoſe funeral rites I my ſelf pa 
formed, whereas he ought rather to have attende 
mine. Yet has not his ſoul deſerted me, but ſeeming 
to caſt back a look en me, is gone before to thok 
habitations to which it was ſenfible-I ſhould follot 
him. And though I might appear to bave born ny 
loſs with courage, I was not unaffected with it, but 
I comforted myſelf in the affurance that it would 
not be long before we ſhould meet again, and be d. 

vorced no more.” 
| T am SIR, . 


Nec morti eſſe locum —Virg. Georg. IV. v. 262 
No room is let for death. Dress. 


LEWD young fellow ſceing an aged hermit ge 1. 

by him bare-footed, © Father,” ſays he, y, 

are in a very miſerable condition if there is not ano: . 
ther world.” True fon ſaid the hermit ; “ but what 
is thy condition if there is? Man is a creature de 
ſigned for two different ſtates of being, or rather far 

two different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tra 
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nt; his ſecond permanent and laſting. The queſtion 
re are all concerned in is this, In which of theſe twW WW 
ves it is our chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy ? 
Dr, in other words, Whether we ſhould endeavour 
o ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and gratifications 
ff a life which is uncertain and precarious, and at its 
ptmoſt length of a very inconſiberable duration; or 
o ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life which is 
ixed and ſettled, and will never end? Every man, 
pon the firſt hearing of this queſtion knows very 
ell which fide of it he ought to cloſe with. But 
owever right we are in theory, it is plain that in 
practice we adhere to the wrong fide of the queſtion. 
Ve make proviſions for this life, as though it were 
ever to have an end, and for the other life, ' as 
dough it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 1s a ſtranger 
o human nature, accidentally alight upon the carth, 
pnd take a ſurvey of its inhabitants, what would his 
otions of us be? Would not he think that we are 
a ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and 
purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not he ima- 
gine that we were placed in this world to get riches 
and honours ? Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
*. Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden pover- 
ty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to 


BY purſue our pleaſures under pain of damnation ! He 
abs would certainly imagine that we' were influenced by 
— a ſcheme of quties quite oppoſite to thoſe which 


are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, according 
to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude that we 
are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in the 
univerſe ; that we are conſtant to our duty, and that 


lent hither, 
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we keep a ſteady eye en the end for which we were 


But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when 
he learned that we were beings not deſigned to exilt 
in this world above threrſcore and ten years? audi 
that the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall Hon 
even of that age? How would he be loſt in horror 
and admiration, when he ſhould know that this ſet 
of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for 
this life, which ſcarce deſerves the name of <cxiſtence; 
when, I ſay, he ſhould know that this ſet of crew 
tures are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make rio preparations? Nothing can be 
a greater diſgrace to reaſon than that men, who are 
perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of being, thould 
be perpetually employed in providing for a life of 
threeſcore and ten years, and neglæcting to make 
proviſion for that which, after many myriads of 
years, will be. ſtill new, and ſtill beginning; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that our endeavours for 
making ourſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elſe we place our happineſs in, may, after 
all, prove unſucceſstul ; whereas, if we conſtantly and 
ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves happy in the 
other lite, we are ſure that our endeavours will ſuc- 
ceed, and that we ſhall not be diſappointed im our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt land, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould. be anni- 
hilated every thouſand years; ſuppoting then that 
you had it in your choice to be bappy all the while 
this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this 
flow method till there was not a grain of it left, on 
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dition you were to be miſerable for ever after; 
hen r ſuppoſing that you might be happy for ever after, 
exit n condition you would be miſerable till the whole 
aud Inas of ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one 
bon and in a thouſand years: which of theſe two caſes 
rror Would you make your choice? 
ſet 1t muſt be confeſſed, in this caſe, fo many thouſands 
ff years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
bough in reality they do not bear ſo great a propor- 
jon to that duration which is to follow them, as an 
nit does to the greateſt number which you can put 
together in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap, Reaſon therefore tells us, without 
ny manner of heſitation which would be the better 
part in this choice, However, as I have before inti- 
ated our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by 
be imagiuation, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink 
nder the conſideration of the great length of the firſt 
part of this duration, and of the great diſtance of that 
econd duration which is to ſucceed it. The mind, I 
y, might. give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at 
and, coniidering that it is ſo very near, and. that it 
would lalt fo very long. But when the choice we 
Aually have before us, is this, whether we will chuſe 
o be happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore and ten, 
ay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I might 
y of only a day or an hour, and miſerable to all 
ernity ; or, on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort. 
erm of years, and happy for a whole eternity ; what 
words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of 
onſidcration, which, in ſuch a caſz, makes a wrong 
hoice? 
I here put the caſe even at the woſt, by ſuppoſing. 
Fhat ſeldm happens, that a courſe of virtue makes 
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us miſerable in this life; but if we ſuppoſe, as it gerie- 
rally happens, that virtue would make us more happy 


even in this life than a contrary courſe of vice ; how : 


can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity er madneſs 
of thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo abſurd 
a choice ? 

Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 
cheerfully ien the pleaſures of a few years to zhols 
of an eternity. 


Sentio te ſedem bominum ac domum contemplari, 
quae ſi tibi parva (ut eſt ita videtur, baes 
coeleftia ſemper annals illa bumana contem- 

nito. Cic. Somn. Scip. 


J underfland, you contemplate the abode and 
babitation of men ; which + it ſeem ſo ſmall 
t9 you, as indeed it is, direct your views con- 


tinually to heavenly objects, abs contemn —_ 
that are eartbly. 


following eſſay comes from the ingenious 

. author of the letter upon novelty, printed in 8 

late Spectator; the notions are drawn from the 

Platonic way of thinking, but as they contribute to 

raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble ſentiments of 

our own future grandeur and happineſs, I think it 
well deſerves to be priented to the public. | 


F the univerſe be the creature of an intelligent mind, 
this mind could have no immediate regard to bim- 
ſelf in producing it. He needed not to make trial 
of his. omnipotence, to be informed what cflects were 


ne- 
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within its reach; the world, as exiſting in his eternal 
idea, was then as beautiful as now it is drawn forth 
into being; and im the immenſe abyſs of his eſſence 
are contained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet 
forth to view it'being impoſſible that the great author 
of nature ſhould bound his power by giving -exiſ» 
tence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect, ,that he can- 
not improve upon it by any other c>ertions of his 
almighty will. Between finite and infinite there is an 
unmeaſured interval, not to be filled up in endleſs ages; 
for which reaſon the moſt excellent of God's works 
muſt be -equally ſhort of what his power is able to 
produce us the moſt imperfect, and may be exceeded 
with the ſame eaſe. . 

This thought bath made ſome imagine, (what, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is not impoſſible), that the unfathom- 
ed {pace is ever teeming with new births, the younger 
ſtill inheriting à greater perfection than the elder. 
But, as this doth not fall within my preſent view, I 
ſhall content myſelf with taking notice, that the con- 
ideration now mentioned proves undeniably, thu the 
ideal worlds in the divine underſtanding yield a pro- 
ſpect iacomparably more ample, various and delightful 
than any created world can do; and that therefore, 
as it is not to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould make a 
world merely of inaminate matter, however deverſiſied 
or inhabited only by creatures of no higber an order 
than brutes; ſo the end for which he deligned his 
reaſonable off-ſpriag, is the contemplation of his 
works, the enjoyment of himſelf, and in both to be 
happy, having, to this purpoſe, endued them with 
corre{pondent faculties and deſires. He can have na 
greater pleaſure from a bare review of his works, than 
from the ſurvey of bis own ideas, hut we nay be 
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aſſured that he is well pleaſed in the ſatisfaction det 
to beings capable of it, and, for whoſe entertainment, vaſt 
he hath erected this immenſe theatre. Is not thalf 
more than an intimaion of our immortality ?' Mat 
who when couſidered as on his probation for a hap 
exiſtence hereafter, is the moſt remarkable inſtance « 
divine wiſdom : if we cut him off from all relation 
to eternity, is the moſt wonderful and unaccountahble 
compoſition in the whole creation. He hath capacitie 
to lodge a much greater variety of knowledge than | 
will be ever maſter of, and an unſatisfied curioſity tt 
tread the ſecret paths of nature and providenee ; 
with this, his organs, in their preſent ſtructure, a 
rather fitted to ſerve the neceſſities of a vile body 
than to miniſter to his underſtanding ; and, from'the 
little ſpot to which he is chained, he can irame bu 
wandering gueſſes concerning the innumerable world 
of light that encompaſs him, which, though in them 
ſelves of a prodigious bigneſs, do bur juſt glimmer in 
the remote ſpaces of the heavens: and when, with 
great deal of time and pains, he hath Jaboured a H 
way up the ſtecp aſcent of truth, and beholds wit 
pity the groveling multitude beneath, in a mom 
| his foot ſlides, and he tumbles down- headlong int 
the grave. — 
Thinking on this, L am obliged to believs, in jultic 
to the Creator of the world, that there is another ſtat: 
when man ſhall be better {itnated for contempiat 
or rather have it in his power to remove from « 
to object, and from world to world: and / be acce 
modated with ſenſes, and other helps, for making th 
quickeſt and moſt amazing diſcoveries. How 
ſuch a genius as Sir Iſaac Newton. from amidit 90 
darkneſs that involves human underſtanding, br 
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eth, aud appear like ane of another ſpecies! The 
vaſt machine, we. inhabit, lies open to him, he ſeems 
zot unacquainted with the general laws that govern 
it; and while with the tranſport of a philoſopher he 
beholds and admires the glorious work, he is capable 
of paying at once à more devote and more rational 
- i homage to his maker. But alas! how garrow is the 
Wl prolpect even of ſuch a mind ? and how obſcure to the 
compaſs that is taken in by the ken of an angel: or 
of a ſoul but newly eſcaped from irs impriſonment 
Win the body ! For my part, I freely indulge my ſoul 
in the confidence of irs future grandeur ; it pleaſes me 
to think that I who know ſo ſmall a portion of the 
works of che Creator, and with flow and painful ſteps 
creep up and down on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall 
ere long ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, 
trace out the hidden ſprings of nature's operation, be 
able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the ra- 
pidity of their career, be a ſpectator of the long chain 
of events in the natural and moral worlds, viſit the 
ſeveral apartments of the creation, know how they 
are furniſhed and how inhabited, comprehend the order, 
and meaſure the magnizudes, and diſtances of thoſe 
orbs, which to us ſcem & without any regular 
delign, and ſet all in the ſame circle; obſerve the 
julia dependence of the parts of each ſyſtem, and, if our 
r ſtate} minds are big cnough to graſp the theory of the ſeveral 
ation !y!icms upon ane another, from whence reſults the 
abject} harmony of the univerſe. In eternity a great deal 
com may be done of this kind. I find it of uſe to cheriſh 
ig the] chi generous ambition; for beſides the fecrer refreſh» 
dan ment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it engages me in an 
ne ndeavour to improve my faculties, as well as to ex- 
bees vciſa them conformably ts the rank I now hold among 
| 0 | 
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reaſonable beings, and the hope I have of being onet 
advanced to a more exalted ſtation. N 

The other, and that the ultimate end of man, «s 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot form 
a wiſh, Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have of 
the ſupreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; 
by which means the Libertine hath a haudle to diſpute 
his exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak him 


fair, but in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction 


to the favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
man for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there 
not a time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee bis 
impious ſchemes overturned, and be made a convert 
to the truths he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be 
convinced ot the folly of their . purſuits, and the few 
wiſe who followed the guidance of heaven, and, ſcorn» 
ing the blandiſhments of ſenſe and the ſordid bribery 
of the world, afpired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand 
poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the 
Creator? Here the mind heaves a thought now and 
then towards him, and hath ſome tranſient glances 
of his preſence: when in the inſtant it thinks itfelf to 
have the faſteſt hold, the object eludes its expectations, 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtleſs there is ſome more pertect way of conver- 
ſing with heavenly beings. Are not ſpirits capable 
of mutual intelligence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or 
by their intervention? Muſt ſuperior natures depend 
on inferior for the main privilege of ſociable beings, 
that of converſing with, and knowing each other ? 
What would they have done, had matter never been 
created ? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal ſolitude. 

As incorporeal {ubllances are of a nobler order, ſo be 
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ure, their manner of intercourſe is anſwerably more 
xpedite and intimate. This method of communica- 
ion we call intellectual viſion, as ſomewhat analogous 
o the ſeuſe of ſeeing, which is the medium of our 
acquaiutance with this viſible world. And in ſome 
luch way can God make himſelf the object of imme» 
liate intuition to the bleſſed; and as he can, it is not 
mprobable that he will, always condeſcending, in the 
ucumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſs and pro- 
portion of finite minds. His works but faintly reflect 
he image of his perfections, it is a ſecond-hand know- - 
edge; to have a juſt idea of him, it may be neceſſary 
hat we ſce him as he is. But what isgorat? It is 
omething that never entered into the heart of mam 
o conceive; yet, what we can eaſily concerve, will be 
fountain of unſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. AIL 
reated glories will fade and die away in his preſence. 
Perhaps it will be my happineſs to compare the world 
ith the fair exemplar ot it in the divine ind; perhaps 
d view the original plan of thoſe wife deſigns that 
have been executing in a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
bus employed in finding out his works, and contem- 
plating their author, how fhall I fall proſtrate and 
adoring, my body {allowed up in the immenſity of 
matter, my mind in the infinitude of his perfeQtions !- 


Multa putant:, fortemque animo- miſeratus ini- 
quam Vg. Aneid. VI. v. 332. 


Revolving in his breaſt their fate unkind, 
A gcn'rous pity fills his pious mind. 
IN compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who by 
their unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling 
O 2 | ; 
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reaſonable: beings, and the hope I have of being or 
advanced to a more exalted ſtation. _ 
The other, and that the ultimate end of man, Won w. 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot fora 
a wiſh, Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have « 
the ſupreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his creature 
in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf Nate | 
by which means the Libertine hath a haudle to diſpu 
his exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak hi 
fair, but in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction 
to the favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good e in 
man for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there 
not a time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee hi: 
impious ſchemes overturned, and be made a conve: 
to the truths he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall 
convinced ot the folly of their . purſuits, and the 
wiſe who followed the guidance of heaven, and, ſcorr 
ing the blandiſhments of ſenſe and the ſordid bribery 
of the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall and 
poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the 
Creator? Here the mind heaves a thought now & 
then towards him, and hath ſome tranſient glanee 
of his preſence: when in the inſtant it thinks itfelf rout! 
have the faſteſt hold, the object eludes its expectations 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtleſs there is ſome more perfect way of conver- 
ſing with heavenly beings.. Are not ſpirits capable IIA 
of mutual intelligence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or 
by their intervention? Muſt ſuperior natures depend 
on inferior for the main privilege of ſociable beings, e 
that of converſing with, and knowing each other? 8 
What would they have done, had matter never been 
created ? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal ſolitude I 
As incorporeal ſubſlances are of a nobler order, fo be 
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their manner of intercourſe is anſwerably more 
pedite and intimate. This method of communica- 
Won we call intellectual viſion, as ſomewhat analogous 
> the ſeuſe of ſeeing, which is the medium of our 
quaiuitance with this viſible world. And in ſome. 
ch way can God make himſelf the object of imme» 
ate intuition to the blefſed ; and as he can, it is not 
probable that he will, always condeſcending, in the 
ucumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſs and pro- 
[tion of finite minds. His works but faintly reflect 
Wc image of his perfections, it is a ſecond-hand know- * 
ge; to have a juſt idea of him, it may be neceſſary 
hat we ſce him as he is. But what is dat? It is 
e mething that never entered into the heart of mam 
conceive; yet, what we can eaſily concerve, will be 
fountain of unſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. All 
cated glories will fade and die away in his preſence. 
erhaps it will be my happineſs to compare the world 
th the fair exemplar ot it in the divine ind; perhaps 
þ view the original plan of thoſe wife deſigns that 
ave been executing in a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
bus employed in finding out his works, and contem- 
ing their author, how thall I fall proſtrate and 
oring, my body ſwallowed up in the immenſity of 
ind. „my mind in the infinitude of his perfections : 


able NIulta putante, ſortemque animo miſeratus ini- 
, or lan Ving. Aneid. VI. v. 332. 


ng evolving in his dreaſt their fate unkind, 
er? gen'rous pity fills his pious mind. 
ades * compaſſion to thoſe - gloomy mortals, who by 


their unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling 
O 2 
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reaſonable: beings, and the hope I have of being onet 
advanced to a more exalted ſtation. 

'The other, and that the ultimate end of man, ib 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot form 
a wiſh, Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have of 
the ſupreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; 
by which means the Libertine hath a haudle to diſpute 
his exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak him 
fair, but in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction 
to the favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
man for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there 
not a time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his 
impious ſchemes overturned, and be made a convert 
to the truths he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be 
convinced of the folly of their . purſuits, and the few 
wiſe who followed the guidance of heaven, and, ſcorn- 
ing the blandiſhments of ſenſe and the ſordid bribery 
of the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand 
poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the 
Creator? Here the mind heaves a thought now and 
then towards him, and hath ſome tranſient glances 
of his preſence: when in the inſtant it thinks itfelf to 
have the faſteſt hold, the object eludes its expectations, 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtleſs there is ſome more perte& way of conver- 
ſing with heavenly beings. Are not ſpirits capable 
of mutual intelligence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or 
by their intervention? Muſt ſuperior natures depend 
on inferior for the main privilege of ſociable beings, 
that of converſing with, and knowing each other ? 
What would they have done, had matter never been 
created? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal ſolitude. 

As incorporeal ſubſlances are of a nobler order, fo be 
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ure, their manner of intercourſe is anſwerably more 
xpedite and intimate. This method of communica- 


tion we call intellectual viſion, as ſomewhat analogous 
to the ſeuſe of ſecing, which 1s the medium of our 


acquaintance with this viſible world. And in ſome 
uch way can God make himſelf the object of imme» 
diate intuition to the bleſſed ; and as he can, it is not 
probable that he will, always condeſcending, in the 
cucumſlances of doing it, to the weakneſs and pro- 
portion of finite minds. His works but faintly reflect 
the image of his perfections, it is a ſecond-hand know- * 
ledge; to have a juit idea of bim, it may be neceſſary 
that we ſee him as he is. But what is dat? It is 
ſomething that never entered into the heart of mam 
to conceive; yet, what we can eaſily concerve, will be 
a fountain of unſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. All 
created glories will fade and die away in his preſence. 
Perhaps it will be my happineſs to compare the world 
with the fair exemplar at it in the divine mind; perhaps 
to view the original plan of thoſe wife deſigns that 
have been executing in a long ſucceſton of ages. 
Thus employed in finding out his works, and contem- 
plating their author, how ſhall I fall proſtrate and 
adoring, my body ſwallowed up in the immenſity of 
matter, my mind in the — of his perfeAtions 1 


Mu lta putantzs, ſortemque animo miſerotes ini- 
quam Ving. Aneid. VI. v. 332 


Revolving i in his breaſt their fate unkind, 
A gcn'rous pity fills his pious mind. 


I* compaſſion to thoſe — who by 
their unbelief are rendered n of feeling 
O 2 . 
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thoſe impreſſions of joy and hope, which the celebra· 
tion of the late glorious Eaſter feſtival naturally leava 
on the mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper en- 
| deavour to evince that there are grounds to expect a 
future ſtate, without ſuppoling in the reader any faith 
a; all, not even the belief of a Deity. Let the moſt 
ſtedtaſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a ſurvey of 
the ſenſible world, and then ſay, if there be not a 
connexion and adjuſtment, an exact and conſtant order 
dilcoverable in all the parts of it, Whatever be the 
cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident to all our faculties, 


locomotive »0wers, is not the like contrivance an 
propricty obſervable in theſe too! Are they hot fitted 


to proper objects? | | 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, 
by a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be dil- 
poſed, in the molt excellent manner, agreeable to thei 
reſpective natures; and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of mei 
be neglected, or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort 
of man's underfianding? Shall every other paſſion be 
Tightly placed by nature, and ſhall that. appetite ol 
immortality, natural to all mankind, be alone mil: 
placed, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſt 
rious application of the inferior animal powers in the 
meaneſt vocations be anſwered by the ends we propoſe 
and ſhall not the generous efforts of a virtuous nine 
be rewarded} In a word, ſhall the corporeal world be 
all order and harmony, the intellectual diſcord and 
confuſion? He, who is bigot enough to believe thei: 
things, mult bid adieu to that natural rule of reaſon- 
ing from analogy ; muſt run counter to that maxim 
of common ſenſe, that men ought to form their judge- 


Look into the animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and i 


to certain ends, and are they not by nature directed 
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bre. pents of things unexperienced from what they have 


af xperienced. 

r en- If any thing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
<Q virtue on this ſide the grave, it is either an aſſurance 
fand Kthar thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
moltWcaven, aud ſhall, whatever befals us in this, in another 
Y eiſhire meet with a juſt return; or elſe that applauſe and 
ot af eputation, which is thought toattend virtucus actions. 
der rhe former of theſe, our Free-thinkers, out of their 
* theſnngular wiſdom and benevolence to mankind, endea- 
ties your to eraſe from the minds of men. The latter ean 
and Fever be juſtly diſtribured in this life, where ſo many. 
all actions are reputable, and ſo many good actions 
trelſſſuiſelee med or miſinterpreted; where ſubtile hyprocriſy 
is placed in the molt engaging light, and modeſt virtue 
ies concealed ; where the heart and the foul are hid 
uld om the eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dim- 
d and vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this 
pointiis contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces 
Socrates ſpeaking after this manner. 

It was in the reigu of Saturn provided by a law, 
Which the gods have ſince continued down to this time, 
that they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſly upon 
arth, ſhould after death enjoy a life full of happineſs, 
in certain iſlands appointed for the habitation of the 
bleſſed ; but that ſuch as had lived wickedly ſhould 
go into the receptacle of damned ſouls, namely Tar- 
arus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments they deſerved. 
But in all the reign of Saturn, and in the beginning 
of the reign of Jove, living judges were appointed, by 
whom each perſon was judged in his life-time in the 
lame day on which he was to die. The conſequence 
of which was, that they often paſſed * judge- 
ments. Pluto, therefore, who preſided in Tartarus, 
03 
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and the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, finding that, 
on the other ſide, many uufit perſons were ſent to 
their reſpective dominions, compiained to Jove, who 
promiſed to redreſs the evil. He added, the reaſon 
of theſe unjuſt proceedings is that men are judged in 
the body. Hence many conceal the blemiſhes and 
imperfections of their minds by beauty, birth and 
riches; not to mention, that at the time of trial there 
are crouds of witneſſes to atteſt their having lived 
well. Theſe things miſlead the judges, who being 
Zhemſelves alſo of the number of the living are ſur- 
reunded each with his own body, as with a veil thrown 
over his mind. For the future, therefore, it is my 
intention that men do not come on their trial till 
after death, when they ſhall appear before the judge, 
diſrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. The judge 
himſelt too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, beholding 
the very ſoul, the naked ſoul, of the party before him. 
With this view I have already conſtituted my ſous, 
Minos and Radamanthus, judges, who are natives of 
Aſia; and Eacus, a native of Europe. Theſe, after 
death, ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, 


. from' which there are two roads. leading the one to 


Tartaruz, the other to the iſlands of the bleſſed. 
From this, as from numberleſa other paſſages of 
his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a tuture 
ſtate. A thing therefore in regard to us ſo comfort- 
able, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing fo-agree 
able to the analogy of nature, and fo univerſally cre- 
ditcd by all orders and ranks of men, of all nations 


and ages, what is it that ſhould move a few men to 


rTeje&t? Surely there muſt be ſomething of prejudice 
in the caſe, I appeal to the ſecret thoughts of a 
Free · thinker; if hg does not argue within himſelf ab 
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ter this manner: The ſenſes and faculties I enjoY 
at preſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve 
the body from the injuries it is liable to in its pre- 
ſent circumſtanees. But in an eternal ſlate, where 
no decays are to be repaired, no outward injuries to 
be fenced againſt, where there are no fleſh and bones, 
nerves, or blood · veſſels, there will certainly be none 
of the ſenſes; and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life 
without the ſenſes it is inconceivable, | 

But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from 2 
poverty of imagination, and narrowneſs of ſoul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy theſe 
defects, and open their views, by lay ing before them 
a caſe which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally 
revealed. | 

Let us ſuppoſe -a man blind and deaf from his 
birth, who being grown to a man's eſtate, is by the 
dead-palſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his feel- 
ing, taſting, and ſmelling; and at the ſame time has 
the impediment of his hearing removed, and the film 
taken from his eyes: what the five ſenſes are to us, 
that the touch, taſte, and ſmell were ta him. And 
any other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extenſive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to 
us thoſe are, which will one day be adapted to per- 
ceive thoſe things which ©” eye hath nat ſeen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” And it would be juſt as reaſonable 
in him to conclude, that the lofs of thoſe three ſenſes 
could. not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new inlets of 
perception ; as in a modern Free-thinker to imagine , 
there can be no ſtate of life and perception without 
the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent, Let us further ſup» 
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poſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at their firſt opening, to 
be ſtrut with a great variety of the molt gay and 
pleaſing objects, and his ears with a melodious con- 
cert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic : behold him 
amazed, raviſhed, tranſported ; and you have ſome 
diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmering idea 
of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that article in which 
ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre of fleſh into life and 
immortality. 0 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilus avum. 
Hor. epiſt. II. I. 1. v. 43. 


It glides, and will for ever glide along. 
Mr SextEcTaToOR, 


FP HERE are none of your ſpeculations - which 

pleaſe me more than thoſe upon infinitude and 
eternity. You have already conſidered that part of 
eternity which is paſt; and I wiſh you would give 
us your thoughts upon that which 1s to come. 

Your readers will perhaps receive greater pleaſure 
from this view of eternity than the former, ſince we 
have every one of us a concern in that which is to 
come ; whereas a ſpeculation on that which is paſt is 
rather curious than uſeful. 

Beſides, we can eafily conceive it poſſible for ſue- 
ceſſive duration never to have an end; though, a 
you have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which never 
had a beginning is altogether incomprehenſible ; that 
iS, we can conceive an eternal duration which may 
be, though we cannot an eternal duration which hath 
been; or, it I may uſe the phileſophical terms, we 
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may apprehend a potential, though not an actual 
eternĩt * 

Thb unites « of a future eternity, which is natural 
to the mind of man, is an unanſwerable argument that 
he is a being deſigned for it: eſpecially if we con- 
ſider that he is capable of beivg virtuous or vicious 
here; that he hath facultics unprovable to all eter- 
nity ; and by a proper or wrong employment of them, 
may be happy or miſerable throughout that infinite 
duration. Our idea indeed of this eternity is not of 
an adequate or fixed nature, but is perpetually grow- 
ing and enlarging itſelf towards the object, which is 
too big for human comprehenſion. As we are now 
in the beginning of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we always ap- 
pear to ourſelves as if we were for ever entering upon 
it. After a million or two of centuries, ſome con- 
ſiderable things already paſt may flip out of our 
memory, which, if it 4 not ſtrengthened in a won- 
derful manner, may poſſibly forget that ever there 
was a ſun or planets, and yet notwithſtanding the 
long race that we ſhall then have run, we ſhall ſtill 
imagine ourſel ves juſt ſtarting from the goal, and find 
no proportion between that ſpace which we know 
bad a beginning, and what we are ſure will never have 

an ex d. 

But I ſhall leave this ſubject to your management, 
and queſtion not but you will throw it into ſuch 
lights as ſhall at once improve and entertain your 
reader. | N 

I bave incloſed ſent you a tranſlation of the ſpeech 
of Cato on this occafion, which bath accidentally fal- 
len into my hands, and which, for conciſencfs, purity, 


and elegance of phraſe, __ N e 


” 
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ACT V. SCENE. I. 
CATO gur, Wc. g 
S! C, fic ſe habere rem neceſſe prorſus eff, 
Ratione vincis, do lubens mans, Plars. 
„ enim dedifſet. Dua dedit fruſta nibil, 
termtetis inſitam cupudinem 
Natura? Duorſum hec dulcis expeFatio ; 
Viteque non explenda melioras fitts ? 
wid wut ſibi aliuil iſte redundi in nihil 
arror, ſub imis quemque agens precordiis ? 
Cur territa in fe refugit anima, cur tremit 
Attonita, quattes, merte ne pareat, timet ? 
Particula nempe eff cuique naſcenti indita 
Divinior ; que corpus imcolens agit ; 
Hominique, ſuccinit, tua eft ZEternitas. 
LEternatus ! O lubricum nimis aſpici, 
Mixtumque dulci gaudium formidine ! 


Sic demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 


ue terra max incognita ? Dues orvis novis, 
anet incolendus ? 2 erit mutatio ? 
Hec intuenti fpatia mil quaqua patent 
Immenſa : ſed calignaſa nox premit ; 
Nec luce clara vult videra 'þ, gula. | 
Figendus hic pes; certa ſunt hac haftenus : 
Si quad gubernet numen humanum genus, 
At, quod gubernet, eſe claimant omnia 
Virtute nm gaudere certe non poteſt : 
Nec eſſe non beata, qua gaudet poteft 
Sed qua beata ſede? Duve in tempore? 
Hec quanta quanta terra, tata eft Cæſaric. 
Duid dubius heret animus * ades? Brevi 
Hic nodum bic omnem expedict. Arma en inducr. 
Enſi manum admovens. 


A 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


CATO alone, Sc. 


pd 

T muſt be fo=w-PIato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleafing hope, this fond deſire, 
his longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf and ſtartles at deſtruction ? 

Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; : 

Tis heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 


Eternity! th6u pleaſp g, dreadful thought ! 


Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ? 
The wide, th* unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
ere will 1 hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
[trough all her works), he muſt delight in virtue; 
nd that which he delights in muſt be bappy. 
But when! or where !—— This world was made for 
Czfar. | 
'm weary of conjectures 


This muſt end em. 
[Laying bis band on his ſword. 
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S a; gu wins inferant; | 
Et que goes? xtera 8 A m «. 00 id +: 
Vitam S toe f . 0 þ x Li or 


Altera medelam vulneris ; his ad rn, 
Deducet, iftu ſimplici; ber vetant mari. 
Secura ridet anima mucruni: 8 


Enſe rictar, interire 
Ron as federa diuturnier : 


22 2 — bar + res 2344 - | 
Nause er igſa fo ele vicet 5 e 
LEtatis ; annis 1% gravis; © 
At tibi juventus, at ti ; of 6 UN 
Tibi parta divum eft vita. Periment mutuis 
Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ifibus : 
Tu permanebis ſola ſe integra, 

u cumctu rerum quaſſa cuncta naufraga, 
— portu in ipfo tuta, contemplabere. 

e ay corruent in ſe invicem, 

6 Fat ingerentur SR 
a tu ſedebis extra fragmina. 
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5 8 Thus am I doubly arm'd > my death and life, 
ly bane and antidote are both "me. 
(This in a moment brings me to an end; 
at this informs me I ſhall never die. 
rue ſoul ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
t the drawn „and defies its point, 
tee ſtars ſhall fade away, the fon himſelf 
- JGrow dim with age, and nature fink in yArs; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unburt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


ſome knowledge of her everlaſting archetype. 
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1. s 4.3 2.4.7 2 for 


Igneus ef ain, vigor, et n of Pace 
Seminibus Virg. Tneid. VI v. 7301 able 


Th? ethereal/vigour is in all the ſame, "7 
Ard ev?ry ſoul is fllzd with equal flame. bar 


HE ſame faculty of reaſon and und 

* which placeth us above the brute part af the 
creation, doth alſo ſubject our minds to. greater and 
more manifold diſquiets than creatures of au inferiot 
rank are ſenſible of. It is by this that we anticipate 
future diſaſters, and off create to ourſelves real pain 
from imaginary evils, as well as multiply the pang 
ariſing from thoſe which cannot be avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the belt uſe of that 
ſublime talent, which, fo long as it continues the in- 
firument of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more 
miſerable, in proportion as we are more excellent than 
other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to withdray 
from the objects that ſolicit bis ſenſes, aud turn 
thoughts inward on himſelf. For my on part, 
often mitigate the pain arifing from the little misfor 
tunes and diſappointments that chequer human hi 
by this introverſion of my faculties, wherein I regar, 
my own foul as the image of her Creator, and receive 
great conſolation from beholding thoſe x 
which teſtify her divine original, and lead me i 


» 
4 — 


But there is not any property or circumſtance al 
my being that I contemplate with more joy than wy 
immortality. I can eaſily overlook my preſent mo 
mentary {orrew, when I refleA that it is in my powe 
to be bappy a thouſand years hence, II it wery ai 
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or this thought I had rather be an oyſter than a man; 

the moſt ſtupid and ſenſcleſs of animals, than a reaſon- 

able mind, tortured with au extreme innate d Hre of 
that perfection which it deſpairs ta obtain. 

It is with great plesſure that I "behold inſtinct, 
reaſon, and faith, concurring to atteſt this comfortable 
truth. It is revealed from heaven, it is diſcovereud 
by philoſophers, and the ignorant unenlightened par: 
of mankind have a. natural propenſity to believe. it. 
It is an ble entertamument to reflect. on the 
various ſhapes under which this doctrine has appearad 
in the world, The Pychagorean tranſmigration, the 
ſenſual habitations of the Mahometan, and the had y 
realms of Pluto, do all agree in the main points, the 
continuation of our exiſtence, and the diſtribution ot 
rewards and puniſhments; preportioned to e merits * 
or demerits of men in this life. ee 

But in all theſe Tchemes there is ſometiling gros 
and improbable that ſhocks a reaſonable and ſpecuiative 
mind ; whereas nothing tan be more rational and 
ſublime than the Chriſtian idea of a future ftate. Eye 
lath not ſeen, nor car heard, neither hath- it entered 
into the heart of man to concrive the things which 
God hath prepared for thoſe that love him. The 
above mentioned ſchemes are narrow trawfcriots of 
aur preſent ſtate: but in this indefinite deſcriptioii 
there is ſomething imeffably great and noble. Vie 
mind of man mult be raiſcd to a higher pitch, no: 
only to partake” the enjoyments of the Chriſtian p. 
radiſe, but even to be able to frame any botion or 
them. ' ; ; . 

Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagination, 
and by way of condefeenfion to our los way of 
thinking, the ideas of e gtorve a crown, &c are 

p 2 


call 


8 


SS ESTE ALICE 
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made uſe of ts adumbrate that which we cannot 
directly underſtand. '« The Lamb which is in the 
midſt of the throne ſhalt feed them, and hall lead 
them into living fountains of waters: and God ſhall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. And there ſhall 
be no more death, neither forrow nor crying, neither 
ſhall there be any more pain; for the former thing 
are paſſed away, and behold all things are new, 
There ſhall be do night there, and they need no 
candle, neither light of the ſun; for.the Lord God 
giveth them light, and ſhall make them drink of the 
river of his pleaſures; and they fhall reign for ever 
and ever, They ſhall receive a crown of glory which 
fadeth not away. 

Theſe are cheering esst and 1 have ene 
wondered that men could be found ſo dull 
phlegmatic, as to prefer the thought of annihilation 
before them, or ſo illl-natured, as to . 
perſuade mankind to the diſbelief of what is ſo pledl 
and profitable even in the proſpect; or ſo blind as? 
to ſee that there is a Deity, and if there be, ti. 
ſcheme of things flows from his attribunes, 


evicently correſponds with the other parts of ki 


creation, 

I know not how to account for this ibſard t 
— except it proceed from a want of © 
emp loyment joined with an ede of ende 
I ſhall, theretore, inform our -modern Free-thir 
of tue pojnts, whereof they forma 1p he.ignarants: * 
firſt is, that it is not the being fivgular, but k 
ſingular for ſomething that argues either extraording 


ing 


endowments of nature, or benevolent intentions u 


mankind, which draws the admiration and 22 
| dhe world. A miſtake. in this point naturally. anda 


reer eren a 
A xp 4 FUTURE STATE. „ 
from that confufian of thought which I do not reme 
ber to have ſcen ſo great inſtances of in any writers, 
1 in certain modern Free-thinkers, - 
The other. point is, that there are innumerable 
objects within the reach of a human mind, and each 
of theſe. objecta may be viewed in inpumerable lights 
and ppſitions, and the relations arifing between them 
are innumerable. There is, therefore, an infigity of 
things whereon to employ their thoughta, if not with 
advantage ta the world, at leaſt with amuſement to 
themſelves, and without offence or prejudice to other 
people. If they proceed to exert their-talent of Free- 
thinking in this way: they may be innocently dull, 
and no one take any notice of it. But to fee men 
without either wit or argument pretend to run down 
divine and 3 laws, and treat their fellow · ſubjects 
with contempt for profeſſing a belief of thoſe points 
on which the | eh as well as, future ingereſt of 
r depends, ia not. to be wor For my 2 
„I ſhall, omit no endeavours, to render their perſons 
2 4 deſpicable, and their practices as odious, in * cye 
of che world, as they deſerve. N 


un}. alemguę ſuum, ſue ider g narunt. e 1. 
the in 4 £ Gn , Virg-.Eneid. VE. v Sr. 
ny Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they knows 
| 1 HAVE already taken 2 partichfär pleafure in ex- 
ny 1 amining the opinions which men of different reli 
＋ gions, different ages, and differerit countries; have en- 
ertained concerning the immortality of the ſbul, and 
l the face of happineſs, which they promiſe themfeFre: 
"I it anothier world. For whatever prejudices and errols 


I 


God 
' the 
ever 
hich 
he 
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human nature lies under, we find that eirher reaſon, 
or tradition from our firſt parents, has diſcovered to 
all people ſomething in theſe great points which bean 
' avalogy to truth, and to the doctrines opened to m 
by divine revelation, I was lately difcourſing on 
this ſubjc& with a learned perſon, who has been very 
much converſant among the inhabitants of the more 
weſtern parts of Afric.- Upon bis converfing with 
ſeveral in that country, he tells me that their notia 
of heaven, or of a future ſtate of happineſs is this 
that every thing. we there wiſh for will immediately 
preſent itſc}f to us. We find, fay they, our ſouls an 
of ſuch a naturdithat they require variety, and an 
not capable of being always delighted with the fame 
objects. The ſupreme Being, therefore, in compliance 
with this taſte of happineſs which he has planted in 
the ſoul of man, will riſe up, from time to time, ſay 
they, every gratification which it is in the humour to 
be —* with. If we wiſh to be in groves or bowen 
among running ſtreams or falls of water, we hail 
immediately find ourſelves in the midſt of ſuch a ſcene 
ns we deſire, If we would be entertained with muſic 
and the melody of ſounds, the conſort ariſes upon our 

wiſh, and the whole region about us is filled with 
harmony. In ſhort, every delire will be” followed 
by fruition, and a. a man's inclination direct 
him to, will be preſent with him. Nor is it material, 
whether the ſupreme Power creates in conformity to 


our wiſhes. or whether he only produces ſuch a change i 


in our imagination, as makes us believe ourſelves con- 
verſant among thoſe ſcenes which delight us. Our 
happineſs will be the fame, whether it proceed from 
external objects, or from the impreſſions of the 

upon our own private fancies, This is the account 
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which I have regeived frem my learned friend. Not- 
withſtanding this ſyſtem of belief be in general very 
chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething ſublime 
in its manner of conſidering the influence ot a divine 
Being on a human foul. It has alſo, like moſt other 
opinions of the, Heathen world upon theſe important 
points z. it has, I fay, its foundation in truth, as it 
ſuppoſes the fouls of good men, after this life,” to be 
in a ſtate of perfect happineſs; that in this ſtate there 
will be no barren hopes, no fruitleſs wiſhes; and that 
we ſhall enjoy every thing we can deſire, But the 
particular eircumſtance which I am moſt pleaſed with 
in this ſcheme, and which ariſes from à juſt reflection 
upan human nature, is that variety of pleaſures which 
it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men will be poſſeſſed of 
in another world. This I think highly probable, 
from the diQtates both of reaſon and revelation. The 
foul conſiſts of many faculties, as the underſtanding 
and the will, ky tg the fenſes both outward _ 
inward ; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, the ſoul 
cam exert berſelf in many — ways of action. 
She can underftand, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, 
and diſcourſe, and apply herſelf to many other the 
like exceveiſes of different kinds and natures; but what 
is more to be conſidered, the ſoul is capable of receiving 
a moſt exquiſite pleaſure and fatiaſaction from the 
exerciſe of any of theſe its powers, when they are 
gratified with thcir proper objects: ſhe can be entirely 


happy by tbe ſatisfaction of the memory, the light, 


the hearing, why,” other mode of perception. Every 
faculty is as a diſtin taſte in the mind, and hath 
.obieQts accommodated to its proper reliſh. Dr. Tillot- 
ſon ſomewhere ſays, that he will not preſume to de- 
termine in what conſiſts the happineſs of the bleſſed, 
. ö | 
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God Almighty is capable of making the ſoul becauſt 
happy by tea thouland diſſerent ways. Beſides, thoſe 
ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which the foul is cadyed 
with in this life, it is not impoſſible, according-to- the 
opinions of many eminent divines, but there may be 
new faculties in the ſouls of good men made perfect, 
as „ iu their glorified bodiew Tui 
we are ſure of that there will be new obje du offcred 
to all thoſe facul ties which are eſſential to us. 

We are likewiſe to take notice, that every parti. 
cular faculty is capable of bcing employed on a * 
great variety of object. The underſtanding, 
example, may be happy in the contemplation — 
natural, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. The 
memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite multi- 
tude of objects, ir when the foul ſball have 

„ many millions of years, 
and ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the days of eternity. 
Every other faculty may be couſidered in the fame 
extant. 

We cannot queſtion but that the happineg af 1 
ſoul will be adequate to its nature, and thar. it is not 
endued with any faculties which are ta ſis uſeleſs and 
uncmploycd. The happineſs is to be the happineſs ol 
the whole man; and we may eaſily conceive. to our- 
ſelves the happineſs of the ſoul, while any one of its 
facultics is in the fruition of its chief, good. The 

y be of a more. exalted nature, in propor- 
tion as the faculty employed ia ſo; but as the whole 
ſoul acta in the exertion of any of its particular. powers 
the whole ſoul js happy in the pleaſure which ariſes 
from any of its particular acts. For notwithſtanding, 
as has been before hinted, and as it has been. taken 
en 
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Aren STATE; - 20 
* we-divide the foul" inte ſeveral poweis and fc: mti, 
there is io ſuch diviſion in the foul itſelf, fince it i3 
"the whole Tout that remembers, el wills, or 


imagines. 
Our manner of confidering he memory, under Kau- 


ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for 


the better enabling us to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch ab- 
ſtracted ſubjects of ſpeculation, not that there ts an y 
ſuch diviſion in the ſoul itſelf. 

Seeing then that the ſoul has many different facul- 
ties, ory in other words, many different ways of acting ; 
that it can be intenſcly pleaſed, or made happy by 
all theſe different faculties, or ways of acting 
that it may be enducd with ſeveral latent feultics, 
which it is not at preſent in a condition to exer: : 
that we cannot believe the foul. is endued with a 
faculty which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any 
one of theſe faculties is ranſcendently pleaſed the 
Foal" is in a ſtate of happineſs; and, in the Tull place. 
conſidering that the happineſs of another word r to 


be the happineſs of the whole man, bo can qt Ko 


but that there is an infinite variety in thoſe —— 
ve are ſpeaking of; and that this fulneſs of joy wiil 
be malle up of all "thoſe pleaſures which | the — 
of the ſou is capable of receivin n 

' We ſhall de the more nee in this l * 
if we obſerve the nature of variety with tegard 
the nnd of man. The foul docs not care tif U. 
always in the ſame bent? the faculties 'relieve” e 
another by turns, and receive an addition?” leaſt Urc 
from the novelty of thoſe objeAs about wein the y 
are converſant. - 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms MY 15 1 

— the different a it gives Us or sur 
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future happineſs. In the deſcription of the throne 
of God it repreſents to us all thoſe objects which are 
able to gratify the ſenſes and imagination. In very 
many places it intimates to us all the happineſs which 
the underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that ſtate 
where all things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall 
know even as we are known. The raptures of devo- 
tion, of divine love, the pleaſure of converſing with 
our bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt of angels, 
and with the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. are 
likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy 
writings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierarchies 
of goveruments, in which the bleſſed ſhall be ranged 
one above another, and in which we may be ſure a 
great part of our happineſs will Tikewiſe conſiſt; for 
it will not be there 3s in this world, where every one 
is aiming at power and fuperiority; bnt, on the con- 
trary, every one will find that ſtation the moſt proper 
for him in which he is placed, and will probably think 
that he could not have been fo happy in any other 
ſation, Theſe, and many other particulars, are murk- 
ed in divine revelation, as the ſeveral ingredients of 
our happineſs in heaven, which all imply ſuch a variety 
of joys, and ſuch a gratification of the foul in all its 
Gren faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 
Some of the Rabbins tell us that the cherubims 
are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the feraphims 
a ſet of angels who love moſt. Whether this dif- 
tinction be hot altogether imaginary I fhall not here 
examine; but it is lighly probable, that among the 
ſpirits of good men there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the employment of one faculty than 
pf another, and this perhaps according tothoſe innocent 
and virtnous habits or inclinations which have here 
en the deepeſi root, 


* 
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I might here apply this conſideration to the ſpirits 
of wicked men wi h relation to the pain which they 
ſhall ſuffer in every one of their faculties, and the 
reſpective miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each 
faculty in particular. But leaving this to this reflec- 
tion of my readers, I ſhall conclude with obſerving 
how we ought to be thapkfal to our great Creator, 
and rejoice in the being which he has beſtowed upon 
us, for having made the ſoul ſuſceptible of pleafure by 
ſo many different ways. We ſee by what a yaricty 
of paſſages, joy and gladneſs may enter into the 
thoughts of man; how wonderfully-a human ſpirit is 
framed to imbibe i its proper ſatisfactions, and taſte the 
goodneſs of its Creator. We may therefore look 
into ourſelves, with rapture and amazement, and can- 
not ſufficiently exprefs our gratitude to him, who has 
encompaſſed us with ſuch a profuſion of bleſſings, 
aud opened in us ſo many capacities of enjoying 
them. 

There cann's. be 2 ſtronger argument that God bas 
deſigned us far a ſtate of ſuture happineſs, and for 
that hcaven which he has revealcd to us, than that be 
has thus naturally qualified the foul for it, and made 
it a being capable of receiving ſo much blifs. He 
would never have made fuch faculties in vain, . 
have endped u us with powers chat were not to be e 
erted on ſuch objects as are foited to them. It 's 
very manifeſt, by the inward frame and eonſtiturigei 
of our minds; that he has adapted them to an n:figice, 
variety of pleaſures and graubcations which are not 
do be met with in this life. We ſhould therefore at 
all times take care that we do not difappoint this 
bis gracious * ay uneprion towatds ws, arg. 
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make thoſe faqultics which he formed as fo many wo 
CORES the 
ts of pain and * 1 5 hea 
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Death and Judgment. -- | wh 
2:4 To Author of the GuaRDIAaN» Mp — 
Sm. ly 


"HE incloſed is a faithful tranſlation hank an wl 
| old author, which if it deferves your notice, ca 
ler the reader gueſs whether he was a Heathen or a m 
Chriſtian,” ar 


pr am ; oY ; a * cl 
Tour mo ft bumble Servants 


uf cannot, my friends. forbear letting you know 
wnat I think of death; for, methinks, I view and 
underſtand | it much better, the nearer, 1 appraach to 
it. Lam convinced that your fathers, thoſe. ilkaf- 
ous perſons whom I fo much loved an honoured, 
not ceaſe to live, though they hase "aſſed througix 
phat we call death; they are yadoubredly fill-living, 
ay: It i that ſort of life which alons deſerves trul 
to be called life. In while we: are _ confined 
t te m gurſelves no other 


Sos 4a wo &£ 
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|, which is ſomew hat diyine, and ;deſcends from / 
gen ds the place of its original, ſcems debaſed ande 
J. {honoured by this mixture of fleſh and hlood, and 
ig be i in à ſtate of baniſhment from its celeſtial coun 
2 2 fb thinking too, that ove. main rea- 
x to - bodics, vas, that ihe great, 
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work of the univerſe might have Ipcctators to admire 
the beautiful order of nature, the regular motion o 
heavenly bodies, who ſhould ſtrive to expreſs that 
regularity in the uniformity of their lives. When 
I conſider the boundleſs activity ©; our minds, the 
remembrance we have of things palt, our foreſight of 
what is to come: when I reflect on the noble dif- 
coveries, and vaſt improvements, by which theſe 
minds have advanced arts and ſciences; I am entire- 
ly perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature 
which has in itſelf a fund of ſo many excellent things 
cannot poſſibly be mortal. I obſerve further, that 
my mind is-altogether ſimple without the mixture of 
any ſubſtance of nature different from its own; I con- 
clude from thence that it is indivifible, and conſequen- 
ly cannot periſh,  . T 

By 'no means think therefore, my dear friends, 
when L-thalt have quitted that I ceaſe to be, 
or {hall ſubſiſt no where. Remember that while we 
live together you do not ſee my mind, and yet are 
fire that 1 have one actuat ing and moving my body ; 
doubt not then but that 2 ſame mind will 72 * 
being when it is rated, though you cannot thi 
perceive its — What pars af uct it be ta 
pay thoſe honours to great men after their deaths 
which we conſtantly do, if their fouls did not then 
ſubfilt ? For my ou part, I could never imagine 
that our minds live only when united to our bodies, and 


to think and underſtand, when difengaged from ho- 
dies, which without them have neither ſenſe or reaſon £ 
on the contrary; I believe the ſoul, when ſeparated 
from matter, to enjoy the greateſt purity and ümpli- 
city of us nature, and to have much more wiſdom 


„ — 
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and light than while it was united, We ſce wW 
the body dies, what becomes of all. the parts which 


compoſed it; but we do not fee the mind, either in 


the body, or when it leaves it. Nothing more re. 
ſembles death than ſlerp, and it is in that ſtate that 
the ſoul chiefly ſhews it las ſomething divine in its 
nature. How much more then muſt it ſhew it, when 
entirely diſengaged ? 


an—_—_ Cf. c numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei—V ig. Ancid, VI. v. 250. 


When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul, 
Darprx. 


* follow ing letter comes to me from that ex- 
cellent man in holy orders, whom I have men- 

tioned more than once, as one of that ſociety wha 

aſſiſts me in my ſpeculations. It is a thought in 


ficknefs, and of a very ſerious nature, for which res 
' ſon I give it a place in the paper of this day. p 


12 ;F 
1 indiſpoſition which has long hung ; upon 
me, is at Jaſt grown to ſuch a head, * that it 
maſt quickly made an end of me, or of itſe!f, Ton 
may imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad fate of 
health, there. are none of your works which F read 
with greater pleaſure. than your Saturdays papers. 
I ſhould. be very glad if I could furniſh you with any 
hints for that day's entertainment. Were I able to 
dreſs up ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious nature, which 


Nen r on my mind e 


* 
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ſong fit of ſickneſs, they might not be an improper 


entertainment for that occaſion. 

Among all the reflections which uſually rife in 
the mind of a ſick man, who has time amd inclina- 
tion to conſider his approaching end, there is none 
more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before him who made him, When a 
man conſiders, that, as ſoon as the vital union is diſ- 
ſolved, he ſhall fee that ſupreme Being, whom be 
now contemplates at a diſtance, and only in tis 
works; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, when by 
ſome faculty in the ſoul he ſhall apprehend the divine 
Being, and be mote ſenſible of his preſence. than we 
are now of the preſence of any object which the eye 
beholds : a man muſt be loſt in carelc{ſnefs and ſtupi- 
dity, who is not alarmed at ſuch a thought: Dr. 
Sherlock, in his excellent treatiſe upon death, has re- 
preſented, in very ſtrong and Hvely colours, the ſtate 
of the foul in irs firſt, ſeparation from the body, with 
regard to that inviſible world which every where ſur- 
rounds us, though we are not able to diſcover it 
through this groſſer world of matter, which is ac- 
commedated to our ſenſcs in this life, His words are 
as follow, * en - i | 


* That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing elſe but our putting off theſe bodies, teaches! 
us, that it is only dur union to theſe bodies which 
intercepts the ſight of the other world : the other 
world is not at ſuch a diſtance from us as we may 
imagine: the throne of God indeed is at a great res. 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, here 
be diſplays his gloty to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which er. 
cowpals. his throne ; but a ſoon as we ſtep out of 
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theſe bodies, we ſtep into the other world,” whir 
not ſo properly another world; (for there is the fame 
deaven and earth ſtill) as 'a new ſtate of fe- To 
live im theſe hodies is to live in this world, co live 
out of them is to remove into the next 2 for while 
dor fouls ars confined to theſe bodies, and can look 
only through theſe material caſements, nothing but 
what is material can affect us; nay, nothing but 
what is ſo groſs, that it can reflect light, and convey 
the ſhapes and colours of things with it to the eye; 
fo that, though within this viſible world there be a 
more glorious ſcene of things than what appears u 
us, we perceive nothing at all of it; for- this veil of 
fiib parts the viſible and inviſible world: dut when 
"we put off theſe bodies, there are new and furprifing 
wonders preſent themſelves to our views: when thelc 
material ſpectacles are taken of, the foul, wich us 
own naked eyes, ſees what was inviſible before ; and 
then we are in the other world, When we can ſer n, 
- and converſe with ic : thus St. Paul tells us, Flux 

when we are at home in the body, we are abſtut ffom 
the Lord; but 'when we are abſent from the body, 
we are preſent with the Lord, 2. Cor. v. 6. 8. And, 
methinks, this is enough to cure us of our 'fondnels 
for theſe bodies, unleſs we think it more defirable-to 
be confine to 2a priſon, and to look through a grate 

ſpe, and that none of the beſt neither, chan tobe 
et ar liberty to view all the glories of the world. 
What would we give now for the lexft glimpſe of 
that inviſible world, which the firſt Rep we talee out 
of theſe bodies will preſent us with? There are ſuch 
things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive: 
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us-with- a new and more glorious world, which we 
can never fee while: we are ſhut up in fleſh 53 which 
ſhouid make us as willing to part wich this veil as to 
take the film off our eyes which-hinders our fight. 
As a rn but 33 
ſected with the dea of his appearing in the 
of that Being whom none can ſee and live, he muſt 
be much more affected when he conſiders that this 
Being whom. he apprars before will examine all the 
actions of his. paſt life, and reward or puniſh him ac- 
cordingly. LI muſt confeſs that I think there is no 
ſcheme of religion, beſidles that of Curiſtianity, which 
can pollibly ſupport the malt. virtuous perſun under 
this. thought, Let a man's innocence be what it 


$ thou > 0 
many defeQs in his beſt actions, that without the ad- 
vuntages of fuch an expiation and atonement ' us 

e, 


| raul % Ss 3 Noi 881 
It is this ſeries of thought that IL have eudtavonied 
to expreſs in the following hymu, which I have ct 
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1. HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
| O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, - 
I fee my Maker, face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear! - 


And mercy may be ſought, 3 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought. 


III. When thou, O Lord! ſhalt ſtand diſclos d 
In majeſty ſevere, 
And ſit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear ! | 


IV. But thou haſt told the troubled mind. 
Who does her fins lament, > 448 
Fhe timely tribute of ber tears 

Shall endleſs wo prevent. 


v. Then fee the ſorrows of my heart, 
h Ere yet it is too lat 
And hear thy Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 
VII- For never ſhall my ſou] deſpair 
Hier pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only. Son has dy d 
I To make her pardon ſure. _ 
| — Anime que capaces | 
n 
Our lives are ever in the pow'r of death. 


Lvcay, 


"_ proſpect of death is ſo gloomy and diſmal, 
1 chat if it wore conftantly before our eyes 1 
would imbitter all the ſweets of lifes The gracious 
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Author of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, 
that we are capable of many pleaſing ſenſations, and 
reflexions, and meet with ſo many amuſements and 
ſolicitudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling 
upon an evil, which by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, 
makes but languid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
how diſtant ſoever the time of our death may be, 
ſince it is certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to 
allot ſome portion of our life to conſider the gnd of 
it; and it is highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our exiſ- 
tence here. The principle of ſelf-love, as we are 
men, will make us inquire, what is like to become of 
us after our diſſolution ; and our confcience, as we are 
Chriſtians, will inform us, that according to the good 
or evil of our actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to 
the manſions of eternal bliſs or miſery. When this 
is ſcriouſly weighed, we muſt think it madneſs to be 
unprepared againſt the black moment; but when we 
reflect, that, perhaps, that black moment may be to- 
night, how watchtul ought we to be! 

I was wonderfull» affected with a diſcourſe I had 
lately with a Clergyman of my acquaintance, upo! 
this head, which was to this effect: + The conſidera» 
tion, ſaid the good man, that my being is precarious, 
moved me many years ago to make à reſolution, 
which I have diligently kept, and to which I owe 
the greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. 
Every night before I addreſs myſelf in private co. my 
S8 lay my hand upon my heart, and aſk my - 
ſelf, Whether if God ſhould require my ſoul of me 
this night, I could hope for mercy from him? Phe 
bitter agonies I underwent, in this my firſt acqua mt 
ance with my ſelf, were ſo far from throwing me 
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into deſpair of that mercy which is over all Gad's 
works that they rather proved motives to greafer 
circumſpection in my future conduct. The oftener l 
exerciſed myſelf in meditations of this kind, the left 
was my anxicty.: and by. making the thoughts of 
death familiar, wht was at firſt ſo terrible and ſhock- 
ing is become the ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. Theſe 
contemplations have indeed made me ſerious, but not 
ſullen; nay, they are ſo far from having ſoured my 
temper, that as. I have a mind perſectiy compoſed, 
and a ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my conver 
fation is pleaſant, and my countenance ſincere, I 
taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure and 
ſerene; I have no ſhare in pleaſures chat leave a ſting 
behind : them; nor am I cheated with that kind of 
mirth, in the midſt of which there is heavineſs.” | 
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Onnem erede diem tibi diluxiffe ſupremu m 


Hor. lib. I. epiſt. 4. u 3. 


Think ev ry day. ſoon as the day is paſt, * 213 
That thou hatt Ii “d, of thy ſhort life the laſt, 
„ore bd 
ne 35119724 9.99 e 29377 sie e C192 
£TF HE following letter was really written by a 
1 vyoung gentleman in à languiſhing itinefs; whith 
both himfelf and thoſe who attended him thought it 
ampoſitble for him to outlive.. If you think ſuch an 
_ Mage of the ſtate of a man's miad in that circumſtance 
de worth-publiGiiog, it is-at-yous ſervices and take it 
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ru Anoden ASC 1 
Dar Sir, 1 6 ; 4 2 "1% 7 
you obſerved to me that nothing made 
1 2 more ulous figure in a mon's life, than 
3 find in him fick and well. 
Thus, one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpe- 
petually exhibiting a miſerable example of the weak- 
neſs of his mind, or of his body, in their turns. 1 
have had opportunities of late to conſider 
my ſelf in theſe different views, and hope I have re- 
ceived ſome advantage by it. If what Mr. Walter 
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-The fot. dark cottage, . fer dec z, 

Lets in new- ge 2 _—_ tbat 2 — 
| den ris ie ale: 
then frely kickneb, e no Iſs than old 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the hody, 
may diſcover the inclaſed. ſtructure: more plainly. 
Sickneſꝭ is. a {att of early old age; it teaches us a 
diffidence in our carthly ſtate, and inſpires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand vo- 
lumes of philoſophers and divines. r 
ing a concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our 
ſirength and youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
ſelves within, wen there is ſo little N on 
2 :Couth, at the very beſt, is t a . 
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vantage not very common to young men, that the 
attractions of the world have not, dazzled me very 
much; and I began where wo | ple end, with 
a full conviction of the emptine of. al forts of am- 


bition, and the unfatisfaftory nature of alf human 


pleaſures, 


When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy 
tenement of my body will fall.in a little time I am 
even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, 
who, being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, 
and told the houſe would temble over his head, made 
anſwer, What care I for the houſe? I am only a 
lodger. I fancy it is the beſt time to die when one 
is in the beſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as [ 
now am, I may fay with conſcience, that I am not 
at all uneaſy at the thought that many men, whom 
I never had any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconſidet- 
able little atom every ſingle man is, with reſpect tu 
the whole creation, methinks, it is a ſhame to be con- 
cerned at the removal of ſuch a trivial animal as 1 
am. The morning after my exit, the ſun will ariſe 
as bright as ever, the flowers {ell as ſweet, the 
plants fpring as green, the world will proceed in ita 
old courſe, people will laugh as heartily, and marry 


as faſt as they were uſed to do-. The memory of 


man (as it is elegantly expreſſed in the wiſdom of 
Solomon) paſſeth away as the remembrance of a 
gueſt that tarrieth but one day.” There are realous 
enough in the fourth chapter of the ſame book to 
make any young man contented with the proſpect 


ſeveral proſpecto ot my danger, and given me an ad- 
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of death. For honourable age is not that which 
ſtandeth in length. of time, or is meaſured by num- 
ber of years. Hut wiſdom is the grey hair to men, 
and an unſpotted life is old age. He was taken 
away ray Ger th that wickedneſs mould alter his 
underſtanding, or Aeceit beguile his ſoul. 
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